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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


= 


A Svusscriser would be glad to know 
where to find a paper called ‘* Smith’s Pro- 
testant Intelligencer, Domestic. and Fo- 
reign,” of Feb. 8, 1680; and any person 
having one to dispose of, would be hand- 
sdmely remunerated. It contains the fol- 
lowing extract, which the present Lord 
Grimston, Member for St. Alban’s, ‘is 
anxious to possess :—** We learn from St. 
Alban's, that the town having notice that 
their two late Members designed to come 
down from London thither, ‘and judging ‘it 
might be some expence and trouble to them, 
called a Hall the day before, ‘and imme- 
diately proceeded to elect them, at which 
time some of the principal :pefsons-in ‘the 
Borough collectéd about 40/. wherewith 
they treated the ‘podrér’sdrts Of ‘the iiha- 
bitants, and then ‘sent word ‘to ‘their two 
Burgesses that they ‘had ‘already chosen 
them for the succeeding Parliament, “and 
would not put them ‘to the inconvenience 
of a journey thither.” The Members were 
Thos, Pope Blount, esq. of Tittenhanger, 
and Samuel Grimston, esq. of Gorhambury. 

H. H. G. says, ‘‘The Thos. Frank, in- 

uired after in p. 194, appears to have been 
the Rector of Cranfield, co. Bedford ; he was 
also Archdeacon of Bedford, and Preb. of 
Langford Manor in Lincoln Cathedral. He 
was succeeded in the above-mentioned Rec- 
tory in 1731, by his son.—It is probable 
the register in question was a transcript 
miade by Thomas Frank; for the gentleman 
alluded to above was only 68 years of age 
at the time of his decease in 1731. He 
was buried in Cranfield Church.” 

J.T. says, ‘In your Magazine for De- 
cember last, p. 508, is the weight of ¢ some 
of the ‘heaviest bells now rung in peal,’ and 
among them the tenor of St. Mary, Red- 
cliff (not Radcliff), Bristol, which church 
is there stated to have a peal of eight. Be- 
ing at Bristol lately, I had much pleasure 
in renewing my acquaintance with that ve- 


nerable pile, ‘the pride of Bristowe and the- 


western ‘land,’ and on inquiry found the 
tower contaitis a peal of ten bells, two hav- 
ing been added about seven years since.— 
Your Correspondent also states York Mins- 
ter péal at tén. The Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, under the article Bell, says it has 
‘twelve ; and mentions three other peals of 
twelve. besides those noticed, namely, St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street, London; Cirencester, 
and Paynechurch, Gloucestershire.” 

S. S. A. R. would be obliged by-any ac- 
count of the origin of the little farce of 
Punch and Judy. He observes, ‘‘I find it 
is under some modifications acted, not only 
‘im’our streets, but in those of nearly all Eu- 
rope. I am told it is exceedingly ancient, 
and is to be found in India; at all events, 


it is common in Italy, France, England, 
Germany, and the northeru states of Eu- 
rope. T eeeuiet well it used to be the 
common subject of the raree shows that 
were exhibited in Moorfields before the al- 
terations there, as early as the year 1795; 
and these exhibitions are still carried about 
the ‘country in cases, and shown at the doors 
of hhouses*in Essex and other counties.” 

J.F. in an account of Lord Temple’s 
family, finds mentioned the name of a Mr. 
Dayrell as being *‘ the Counsel at Stowe,” 
and requests information as to the family 
and connections of that gentleman. 

An Op Susscrier says, ‘In book 7th 
of -Pollok’s Course of Time, the following 
line occurs: —‘From those who drank -of 
Tenglio’s stream.’ Where is this stream ?” 

‘Any informetion ‘respecting the Rev. Wil- 
liam Howell, who in 1760 was appointed 
Chaplain'to his -Mujesty’s ship Dragon of 74 
guts; “and ‘who ‘Tesigned-a living in North- 
amptaenshire, or one of the neighbouring 
counties, when so appointed, will oblige a 
Constant Reader. 

Mr. J. F. Russet is referred to our vol. 
XClV. ji, 518, 602, for memoirs of Sir Phi- 
lip Meadows, K. B. and his family. 

The letter of R.S. Y. in our next; also 
Marnetes, but not his severe remarks on 
a recent edition of Aristophanes, if unac- 
companied by proofs. 

Vol. C. part i. p. 634, for Lambert read 
Lambart.—P. 642, Lady Kilwarden’s name 
was Ruxton, not Buxton. 

Part ii. p.92, for Firkins read Filkins; 
Sor Caulfield read Caulfeild. 

P. 159. The total produce of Mr. Higgs’s 
books was 1,838/. 1s. 6d.; and of his coins, 
1,1661. 4s. 6d, 

P.176, for Lord:J.O' Brien read O'Bryen; 
the y is peculiar to the Inchiquin branch of 
the family (now Marquises of Thomond). 
The extinct Earls of Thomond were 
O’Briens ; as is also Sir Edward O’Brien 
of Dromoland, ‘the heir to the Barony (but 
not Earldom) of Inchiquin, after the pre- 
sent Marquis and his brother Lord James 
O'Bryen. 

P.179, read Sir James Stratford Tynte, 
Bart. (not Tuite) ; the Baronetcy of Tynte 
created in 1778 is extinct. The family was 
founded in Ireland by Sir Robert Tynte, 
Kant. fifth son of Edmund Tynte, esq. of 
Wrexhall in Somersetshire. He died in 
1663, and was buried at Kilcredan Church, 
co. Cork, where there is a monument erect- 
ed to his memory. Ballycrenane Castle, in 
the neighbourhood of Kilcredan, was the 
seat of the Tyntes. 

P. 188. Lady Grey Egerton was daughter 
of Josias Dupré, esq. 
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CRIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—?--- 


ON THE CLOTHING OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


Mr. Ursan, Lambeth, Oct. 22. 
N the year 1783, some particulars 
were communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries by the Countess of 
Moira, and published in the Archzo- 
logia, vol. v11. p. 90, relative to a Hu- 
man Skeleton, and the Garments that 
were found thereon, dug out of a Bog 
in the County of Down, in the au- 
tumn of 1780. 

This circumstance was most as- 
suredly of a very extraordinary nature, 
and was calculated to excite much at- 
tention. But I am not aware that the 
public have yet been led to appreciate 
this discovery in its true light, or to the 
full extent of its importance. I think 
not. And it is under this impression 
that I take up my pen to offer you a 
few remarks, which I am inclined to 
hope may be acceptable. 

In order that the circumstances may 
be distinctly understood, I will first 
transcribe a statement which has lately 
appeared in the public prints, and then 
proceed with my remarks. 


‘¢ The Countess of Moira, in a letter 
published in the Archzologia, mentions 
that a human body was found under moss 
eleven feet deep, in an estate in Ireland, be- 
longing to the Earl. The body was com- 
pletely clothed in garments. made of hair, 
which were quite fresh, and not at all de- 
cayed ; and though hairy vestments evidently 
point to a period extremely remote, before 
the introduction of sheep and the use of 
wool, yet the body and clothes were in no 
‘way impaired.” 


I regard this discovery as one of 
manifest importance, because it tends, 
and in a most remarkable degree, to 
establish the veracity of those moulder- 
ing remnants of the records of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain, that are 
now rapidly hastening to decay. I 
mean the scattered remnants of the 
Scythio-gaelic manuscripts of Eri (Ire- 


land), and the Celtic of the Cymre 
(Welsh). Nor shall 1 despair of ad- 
verting, with some success, to the re- 
cords of classic history, in support of 
those traths which our native histories 
afford us, so far as the limits ‘of my 
cursory paper will allow. 

One of the first circumstances that 
occurs to my mind, in perusing the 
particulars of this communication, is 
the assumed idea that the vestments 
being composed of hair instead of wool, 
must point to a period long anterior to 
the use of wool, and consequently to 
the introduction of sheep into Ireland. 

In my work on British Quadrupeds, 
published a few years ago, I have en- 
tered into the history of that useful 
animal the sheep; and had the intend- 
ed Supplements to those works ——- 
ed, the world, I conceive, would not 
have now remained in doubt as to the 
sheep being an aboriginal or indigenous 
quadruped of the British isles, and con- 
sequently that it did not owe its exe 
istence in Ireland, or in Britain, to 
any foreign introduction. Among the 
Isles of Britain, I comprehend the land 
of Ireland on the west, and Great Bri- 
tain eastward, with many other lands 
ence connected with them, that exist 
no longer, the remembrance of which 
is preserved, however, in the historical 
memorials of the ancient Britons, and 
the Irish as well as Saxons. 

It is not likely that those researches 
which I have now in manuscript, will 
be ever published ; and if therefore the 
following observations, selected there- 
from, should be the means of dissipating 
errors, or misconceptions, yourself and 
the public are perfectly welcome to 
them, and the object of my writing 
will be fully answered. 

I should imagine it could be no 
matter of difficulty to define the animal 
of whose fur these vestments of hair 
is composed ; and this known, would 
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assist conjecture, if not conduct to facts. 
The catacombs of Egypt furnish the 
remains of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
and insects, all which at this remote 
distance of time enable us at once to 
speak with certainty as to the identi- 
cal beings to which they have belong- 
ed ; and a more explicit mention of the 
kind of hair of which these vestments 
are composed, would .in like. manner 
assist us in the elucidation of this re- 
markable object of curiosity. I have 
said enough to show that, if composed 
of the wool of sheep, these vestments, 
in my opinion, might be nevertheless 
of very ancient date, and even ante- 
rior to any fabrication composed of 
other materials the growth of Britain. 

It may be remembered that a writer 
of the last century, the celebrated Mr. 
Pennant, in accordance with popular 
prejudice, has advanced that the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain, if not ab- 
solutely destitute of clothing, had no 
other dress than a sheep’s skin hung 
upon their shoulders ; the fleecy side 
of which was worn next to the skin of 
the wearer in winter for the sake of 
warmth, and for coolness the reverse 
side in summer. 

Whence ideas so humiliating to the 
character of that hardy race of men, 
who were our forefathers, have arisen, 
it would be beneath us to inquire. I 
shall be content to say that the asser- 
tion is wholly destitute of truth. And 
if Mr. Pennant, the assertor of such 
absurdities, and who either did pos- 
sess, or is believed to have possessed, an 
ample knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin writers, had read them with at- 
tention, he would have discovered 
abundant reason for withholding such 
assertions. . 

The page of classic history will as- 
sure us, that at the very period to 


which such remarks allude, as to the’ 


destitute condition of the ancient Bri- 
tons, the classic writers were reproach- 
ing the effeminacy of their own war- 
riors for their indulgence in British and 
Gaulish luxuries. And we have a 
distinct reference to this fact in the 
woollen cloths or mats of Britisb ma- 
nufacture introduced by the Romans 
into their camps, because before that 
period it was said the Roman warrior 
was contented to rest his limbs stretch- 
ed out upon the bare ground, or upon 
a few dried leaves. We have thus a 
decided indication of the woollen 
cloths of British fabrication, as mats 


and carpets, and articles of bedding, 
among the Romans, and we have tes- 
timony enough of the use of woollen, 
as articles of dress among the Britons. 
Nor is Grecian history altogether si- 
lent as to the fabrication of felts made 
by the Britons, and to other circum- 
stances of far more importance to the 
character of polished life. I cannot 
now enter upon quotations, or 

should be under no difficulty in show- 
ing that a kind of cloth or felt, com- 
posed of hair, and hardened by being 


steeped in sour wine, was usually 


worn under the armour of brass or 
other metal by the Grecian heroes, and 
we have something like evidence that 
such felts were fabricated by the Bri- 
tons. I further think I should be un- 
der no great difficulty in proving, that 
in very early ages, anterior to the inva- 
sion of Britain by the Romans, there 
were marts for the sale of woollen 
cloths, as well as tin, at a point of Ire- 
land far more south than exists at pre- 
sent, and also in the western part of 
the principality of Dun-ma-niac, a 
track of land once situated to the west 
of the Lizard’s Point, the present ex- 
tremity of Cornwall, both which in 
the lapse of ages have been lost in the 
sea. An something of the same kind 
may be identified from record to have 
existed on the Gaulish coast, the an- 
cient Armorica, the Lower Brittany 
of our days (Basse Bretagne of the 
French); a track inhabited in an- 
cient times by the Celtic Britons, or 
as now called, the Welsh, and which 
country was governed by the Welsh 

rinces, as the ancient Cornwall was 
. those of Ireland. Thus in those 
remote days the Greeks and Romans 
were accustomed to resort to our shores 
for the sake of traffic, and this could 
not be for the purchase of sheepskins, 
since the sheep was an inhabitant of 
Greece and Italy as well as Britain, 
as every classic reader must be aware. 
Perhaps it may be less generally known 
that the arfang (or broad-tailed ani- 
mal) of the Celtic Britons, the beaver 
of our days, was formerly an inhabit- 
ant of this country, and‘that the felt 
of the true beaver was among the an- 
cients an article of much request, 
as it is among ourselves for hats to 
this day. The furs also of other quad- 
rupeds were in use as articles of dress, 
as appears from the ancient laws of 
the Cymry, or Welsh; but the rank 
and condition of the wearer was to be 
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considered; the ermine could be worn 
ouly by the higher classes ; that of the 
wild cat distinguished those of a lower 
grade in society. By the code of Jaws 
established by Howel Dola about the 
year 950, but which were in reality a 
concentration and revisal of laws far 
more ancient, the Clergy were per- 
mitted to wear catskin as a kind of 
fur or trimming, but nothing of greater 
cost. I could advance much more 
upon this subject, but enough I hope 
has been said to show that whether 
the vestinents in which this body was 
found enveloped, were of wool or hair, 
would not in any manner identify the 
period of the deposition of these mor- 
talremains. The subsequent observa- 
tions may, however, perhaps assist to 
explain the mystery in a manner still 
more satisfactory than the foregoing. 
Those who have been at the trouble 
of investigating the ancient records of 
the land, which have survived to our 
time, will be aware that the govern- 
ing princes of Ireland were always 
chosen by the voice of the people; 
and that the only restriction was, that 
they must be elected from certain fa- 
milies denominated the Royal tribes 
or septs. And that among the num- 
ber of those princes, one was chosen 
by all the States under the title of Eri- 
moun, or supreme chief ruler; and it 
was the duty of this chief ruler to hear 
all complaints of the people against 
their respective princes, and if the al- 
leged complaints were well founded, 
he was empowered to demand a force 
from each of the other princes collec- 
tively sufficient to subdue the tyrant, 
or to reduce him to a just observance 
of the laws established by the States. 
His life, except under peculiar circum- 
stances of treason against these States, 
was safe; but if his oppressions over 
that portion of the people whom he 
had been chosen to govern, demanded 
exemplary punishment, the Erimoun 
or supreme chief had the authority of 
those combined States to degrade him 
from the rank of princes. He was no 
longer allowed to wear the mantle or 
robe of seven colours by which the 
families of the Royal tribes were dis- 
tinguished, and his beard was shaven 
off ; and by this mark of degradation 
he was reduced from the rank of 
princes to the condition of aslave. It 
will presently. appear that the hair thus 
shaven or cut off from such degraded 
rulers, has been manufactured into a 
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robe or vestment by the Erimoun or 
supreme chief, and worn by him as a 
testimony of his triumph over such 
oppressors. May we not then in this 
ancient custom identify the mystery of 
this circumstance which has excited 
so much curious speculation ? 

In taking this view of the subject, 
it may be presumed that I am consi- 
dering these remains of mortality to 
be those of a man. But if I should 
add that if it were otherwise, it would 
be no absolute proof against the pro- 
bability of these conjectures. A body 
so invested in garments composed of 
hair might be that of a sovereign prin- 
cess, who in like manner had triumph- 
ed over her enemies, and wore such 
robe as a testimony of her victories. It 
is true that the male line of the Royal 
tribes in Ireland were usually chosen 
to rule, yet at the same time there 
were exceptions, And did the limits 
of this inquiry permit, I could point 
out a family of the ancient dynasty of 
Irish princes, in which the line of 
succession had been in the female 
branch, and whose sirname to this 
day demonstrates the fact. And it 
may be added, that it was by the sir- 
name only that those tribes were re- 
cognized or indicated, nor did the in- 
troduction of Christianity in subse- 
quent ages occasion any alteration of 
the ancient custom ; the reigning mo- 
narchs of Ireland were distinguished 
only by their sirname to the latest 
times. 

It was from these ancient laws of 
Ireland, with regard to female succes- 
sion, that the laws of Scotland ema- 
nated, and even those of Britain took 
their origin. The renowned Boadicea, 
who so gallantly, though so unsuccess- 
fully, resisted the Roman invaders of 
the country, is a demonstrative evi- 
dence of the right of female succes- 
sion among the ancient Britons; nor 
was the right of female succession to 
the throne of Scotland, according to 
its ancient Jaws, more disputable than 
that of English princesses who have 
subsequently sat on the throne of Bri- 
tain in conformity with the laws of 
England. Were | at liberty to pro- 
ceed further, I could adduce sufficient 
proof of this right of succession in the 
female line deriving its origin in the 
first instance from the parental care of 
an Irish chieftain for his only daugh- 
ter, in contradistinction to the laws of 
the neighbouring Gaulish states, which 
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recognized only the male line, and of 
which we. have an. evidence in, the 
laws of France to this day. Those 
conversant with the ancient history of 
that country need not be informed 
that. the territories of modern. France 
combine a number of the Gaulish 
states with the Celtie of Armorica, or 
Lower Brittany. This digression may 
be requisite, to show that whether 
these remains, or any others that may 
be discovered hereafter so invested in 
garments of hair, should prove to be 
those of male or female, will in no 
manner discountenance my first ap- 
proximation. 

Perhaps in venturing so far into the 
retrospect of the ancient history of the 
land of Britain, my remarks may have 
awakened some attention. I hope they 
have; and that it will hence become 
obvious that there are other historians 
of this country that deserve considera- 
tion, as well as those whose names 
are more familiar, and that the testi- 
mony of those least known may best 
assist us im the research to which our 
attention is now directed. My atten- 
tion so far has been confined chiefly to 
the customs of ancient Ireland, and I 
wish now to add that the testimony of 
the ancient historic evidences of the 
Cambro- Britons, prove that the cus- 
toms and laws of these people bore a 
striking analogy with those of ancient 
Ireland. Nor will this similitude ap- 

ear remarkable, when it is remem- 

ered that the dynasty of Irish princes 
had at dn early period filled the throne 
of sovereignty among the states of Bri- 
tain. It was this line of princes that 
gave the Britons their immortal Cara- 
doc, better known as the Caractacus 
of Livy; and the Gael-na-Gael of 
Albanac, or ancient Scotland, which 


the Romans have so adroitly neutra- 


lized from the Gaelic language into 
Galgalus. 

We now approach a point which I 
conceive may tend in a great measure, 
if not entirely, to elucidate the mystery 
under contemplation. We read in 
those remains of ancient British his- 
tory, the Triads, of a powerful prince of 
the Britons named Rhita-Gawr, who 
is ranked as one of the three opposers 
of tyranny, that is, of the wrong do- 
ings of petty tyrants, over whom, as 
supreme chief, he held the balance of 

wer in Britain, like the Erimoun of 
reland : nor does it appear to be altos 
gether improbable that he might be 
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himself of the race of Ireland, whom, 
the Britons had chosen for the pur- 
pose of subduing rebellion among the 
Native princes. Of Rhita-Gawr it is 
recorded that he had reduced a num- 
ber of these princes to the rauk of 
slavery, and having cut off their beards. 
as, a mark of degradation, ordered a 
vestment to be made of the hair, and 
which robe he wore as a trophy of his 
victories over them during life, and 
might possibly have been buried 
therein. 

If these remarks should tend to ex- 
plain the mystery of the discovery of a 
body so enveloped in vestments com- 
posed of hair, 1 would further add, 
that the mode of sepulture among the, 
Irish, as with the Britons, varied aecord- 
ing tothe circumstances of their death. 
The warrior who fell in battle, if his 
party remained masters of the field, 
was most commonly interred upon the 
spot, and ‘‘ the stone raised over him,” 
i.e. the cromlech ; or if the warrior 
fell in an unpropitious contest with 
unsullied honour, his body was gene- 
rally ransomed from the victors, and 
deposited by his friends in some other 
place. There are instances on record 
of the body of a favourite chief or wars 
rior having been ransomed for its 
weight in gold, and thus acquiring the 
epithet of a ‘ golden corpse.” This re- 
lates, so far as our information goes, 
to the Cambro-Britons, but it was 
probably the same with the Irish. 
Among the monarchs of Ireland, we 
have an instance of one at an early 
period, who had died upon his bed 
covered with an outstretched skin of a 
marine animal that had been caught 
in the contiguous sea, and which I 
conceive to be a kind of seal. He 
died from the ill effects of the damp 
of the skin, and being sewn up in the 
skin, was interred therein. This in- 
terment of the body in the hairy skin 
of an animal of the seal tribe, would 
not be very different from that in vest- 
ments of hair. The whole collectively 
considered, seems to lead to a conclu- 
sion that these mortal remains which 
we have been considering, are those 
of a human being who had either 
fallen accidentally into the moss, or 
who had far more probably been in- 
terred therein; if the moss were not 
of more recent formation, and which 
to me appears to be the most plausible 
conjecture of either. The vestments 
composed of hair may further lead to 
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some conclusion ; for if it were of hu- 
man hair, it would induce a persua- 
sion of the high rank of the indivi- 
dual, and afford an evidence ofan early 
age, though not of one so very remote 
as has been generally believed, nor for 
the same reason. 

I should have expected that some 
trinkets or regal indication of gold 
would have been found with this 
body; perhaps the aison, or crown of 
gold, for in those days with which we 
conceive we may safely identify those 
remains of mortality, that precious 
metal was abundant in Ireland; and 
the discovery of such regal ornaments 
in Ireland do happen occasionally-even 
now. 


Yours, &c. E. Donovan. 


Upper Southernhay, 
Mr. Urnan, Exeter, Oct. at 
5 ipl is rather surprising that the Le- 

gislatare has so long suffered the 
Irish copper Coins to be disseminated 
in such profusion in England; and from 
the calculations I have made, the gain 
to such who are concerned in issuing 
them must have been very exorbitant. 
On this subject I beg the indulgence 
of a few observations in your intelli- 
gent publication. I do not recollect 
any period when the copper currency 
was so very abundant in the west of 
England as at present ; a part of which 
is called Irish, and are distinguished 
by a harp on the reverse; these are 
considered by the public as imported 
from Ireland, and pass current with+ 
out impediment or hesitation; on the 
obverse (1805) the portrait of George 
ILI. is not so prominent as the Eng- 
lish coin, the forehead clumsily exe- 
cuted, the eyebrow unnatural, the 
nose more aquiline, the mouth smal- 
ler, the legend abridged, and the cop- 
per less pure. The dates are chiefly 
1805, 1822, and°1823 ; but the 1805 is 
extremely predominant. Those with 
the head of George the Third look 
towards the left, and those struck for 
George the Fourth to the right. The 
weight is generally one third less than 
the English. 

In this city the payers of the poor 
pay on an average about 150/. per 
week to paupers; fifty pounds in sil- 
ver, and one hundred pounds in cop- 
per; this kind of distribution has con- 
‘tinged uninterrupted a long time ; “but 
the souls who receive it, would 
much prefer silver to the incumbrance 


of such ponderous cash, especially the 
aged, decrepit, and infirm, who few 
some distance to creep with the 
weighty metal to their humble abodes; 
but thsy dare not complain! This 
mode of payment does not arise from 
any deficiency in silver, for the Cor- 
poration of the Poor may always be 
amply supplied with it at the banks; 


‘the cause is, that the conductors of the 


business are constantly disposed to ao- 
commodate a few publicans and traies- 
men who are overladen with coppers. 
On my examining the coppers design- 
ed for the poor, it appeared that the 
harp coinage was on an average about 
one-fifth ; though on my visit lately to 
London, I found the portion of harps 
much greater than in the country, sel- 
dom less than a fourth part and some- 
times more. 

The number of Irish halfpence that 
make one sovereign are 480, which 
number of the Irish currency requires 
84 Ibs. of copper, which would ‘cost 
about 7s. Qd.*; so that the public ‘has 
only 7s. Od. in the ponnd, whilst ‘the 
manufacturer has for profits and work- 
ing 12s. 3d. for every twenty shillings 
he circulates; but this is not all, for, 
in case the Hibernian copper money 
should ever be prohibited here, the 
possessors must consequently dispose 
of it for old metal at a loss of 75 per 
cent.; as by weight 20 shillings of 
such suppressed copper would searcely 
obtain five shillings. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan,  Aldborough, Oct. 3. 
N taking up a recent numberof the 
“Colchester Gazette,” 1 observed 
an account there of the proceedings of 
a late meeting of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society at that place, in 
which the lecturer, Mr. T. Grimes, 
delivered an Essay on the “ Tessellated 
Pavement.” The subject was treated 
in a manner somewhat novel and in- 
enious. How far the hypothesis of 
Mr. Grimes is founded on ‘truth, I 
must leave to the more recondite in- 
quiries of your antiquarian readers. 
‘* The number of the most splendid Ro- 


SHIRLEY WooLMER. 





* Some variation in the priee of copper 
does occasionally occur, aye not 80: mate- 
rially as to affect this calculation; for the 
immense quantity that has been used in this 
undertaking must have enabled the manu- 
facturer to procure it at the lowest whole- 
sale prices, so that it is more likely to be 
over-rated than under-rated. ; 
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man pavements,” says the account above 
mentioned, ‘that have been discovered in 
Italy, England, and various parts of the 
Continent, were then described by the lec- 
turer ; aud the fact of their being frequently 
found in our Abbey and Cathedral Churches 
was adduced, as a proof among other evi- 
dence of their being thus commonly used in 
‘this country up to the 14th century. From 
this Mr. G. took occasion to suppose that 
it was not improbable, during the custom of 
flooring public edifices and sacred temples 
with the tessellated pavement, it might have 
become the practice also of adorning, in the 
‘same manner, the dwellings of particular or 
distinguished individuals ;_ which hypothesis 
would account in a satisfactory way for the 
number of the remains of these pavements 
continually being discovered in so many and 
‘such widely different parts of this country. 
Though the Romans undoubtedly intro- 
duced the art into England, yet it is not 
certain that they took it away with them,— 
tbat the British and Saxons did not perpe- 
tuate it here, or at least. keep up the use of 
those pavements already constructed, as 
-well as: in succeeding times, derive the cus- 
tom afresh, y Aaa in a limited degree, 
from its introduction into churches, &c. If 
so, the numerous floors of Mosaic work 
‘almost daily discovered, have not been sv 
long in disuse as is generally imagined.” 

So far as I recollect, the accounts 
we have of the variety and number of 
these pavements found in England, 
almost universally refer the latest use 
made of them to the period during 
which the Romans occupied Britain, 
‘or at most but for a short time after- 
wards. If 1am not mistaken, most of 
the descriptions of them inserted in the 
Archzologia, and furnished of course 
by members of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, entirely pass over the inquiry as 
to when these pavements were last in 
usage in this country or on the Conti- 
nent, or that they were so at all sub- 
sequently to the time above specified, 
beyond the common notion of their 
being laid or used in public and sacred 
edifices. F.A.S. 

betinifl inee 

’ Mr. Ursan, Oct. 9. 
A’ I have not observed that any 
other more powerful advocate has 
taken up the subject, let me beg the 
‘insertion of a few lines, lest it should 
be said, when all the world is changing, 
that even the “old familiar face” of 
ueen Elizabeth on St. Dunstan’s 
hurch, in Fleet-street, went down for 
ever into oblivion, without one parting 
regret from Sylvanus Urban ; or even a 
word. said by him in deprecation of 


the conduct of the authorities of that 
parish, who have sold her image by 
auction with the stones and rubbish of 
their devoted Chusch.* (See p. 363.) 
I need scarcely remind any of your 
readers of the history of this statue, 
which was placed in its present situa- 
tion upon the demolition of Lud Gate, 
which it once adorned ; and surely it 
reflects no credit upon the parishioners, 
or the inhabitants of the Ward, that 
they should allow this valuable relic to 
be lost for ever to the metropolis, 
which, perhaps, for its size and cele- 
brity, possesses fewer objects of anti- 
quarian interest than any city in Eu- 
rope. ViaTor. 


Ashl Derbysh 
shbourne, Derbyshire, 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. y 
JQ‘EELING confident that every 
thing connected with Isaak Wal- 
ton must be interesting, I have taken 
the liberty of sending you for insertion 
the copy of an Inscription from a tomb- 
stone erected to the memory of an old 
and faithful servant of that celebrated 
angler. The memory of David Hook- 
ham has been handed down amongst 
the villagers in the neighbourhood of 
Cotton Hall, and many marvellous 
tales are related of him with the usual 
embellishments. David died before 
his master, and the following is his 
Epitaph, with the initials I. W. at the 
bottom ; it is presumed therefore to be 
the production of the ancient Angler. 
Yours, &c. SPECTATOR. 
Sacred to the memory of David Hook- 
ham, who died A.D, 1647, aged 63 years. 
Within this turfe, on which in life he trod, 
Rests David Hookham, waiting for his God. 
A peaceful, honest, faithful life he led; 
And blessed as he break his daily bread. 
Simple his manners, candid was his look, 
His mirrour was the bright and purling 
brook ; 
And life’s clear waters as they passed on, 
Reminded him how soon he should be gone. 
At last his rod and angle he laid by, 
And humbly dyed. May all like David dye, 
And serve their Lord and Master faithfully, 
As David Hookham in this world served me. 
TW.” 
* Her Highness’s effigy, which *¢ the 
likeness of a kingly crown has on,” bearing 
the sceptre in her right hand, and the orb 
on her left palm, was knocked down for six- 
teen pounds, ten shillings, and no pence. 
Where were the preux cheyaliers of our 
days? Is there then no man in England to 
whom the mantle of Sir Walter Raleigh has 
descended ? 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXVII. 
St. James’s, BERMONDSEY. 
Architect, Savage. 

HE Church which forms the sub- 


ject of the present engraving, is 
one of the handsomest erected under 
the Commission. The architecture is 
Grecian; but the mode of arrangement, 
and the style of the building, are after 
the old school of Wren and his follow- 
ers, and, therefore, far more worthy of 
admiration than the fashionable meagre 
imitations of Grecian temples. It stands 
in the Spa road, in an extensive burial 

ground, inclosed with an iron railing. 
The plan of the building shows a 
nave and side ailes, with a chancel 
and vestries at the eastern end, and a 
portico and lobbies at the opposite ex- 
tremity ; the whole being erected on a 
vaulted basement, occupied as cata- 
combs. The superstructure is built 
with brick and stone, and is set on a 
plinth of granite. The west front, 
shown in the view, is made into a 
centre and lateral divisions: the first 
is fronted by the portico, which is 
composed of four unfluted Ionic co- 
lumns, raised on a platform of granite, 
approached by steps in the front and 
flanks, and sustaining an architrave, 
frieze, and bold dentil cornice, sur- 
mounted by a pediment. The ceiling 
is pannelled with caissons, and the 
roof is covered with lead. In the wall 
at the back of the portico is a doorway 
of magnificent proportions, bounded 
by an architrave, and crowned with a 
frieze and cornice. The elevation of 
this part of the church is continued 
above the portico, and forms a pedes- 
tal somewhat higher than the pedi- 
ment; at the front angles of which are 
altars applied as pinnacles. These altars 
are square, with rams’ heads at the an- 
les, from the horns of which depend 
seo above the centre of the pedestal 
rises the tower, which is divided in ele- 
vation into four stories. The first, which 
is square in plan, consists of a pedestal 
and superstructure ; the latter is guard- 
ed at the angles with ante, and has 
circular arched windows on each face, 
accompanied with ante: this story is 
finished with an entablature, and on the 
angles of the cornice are pedestals sur- 
mounted with acroteria, each composed 
of a beautiful group of honeysuckles. 
The second story is smaller, and com- 
mences with a pedestal, having a dial 
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in each face; on this is a small temple 
of a square form, open at the sides, and 
composed of 12 Ionic columns, three 
‘being situated at each angle ; the whole 
is surmounted with an entablature and 
blocking course, having cinerary urns 
at the angles. In this story hangs the 
clock bell. The third story is more 

lain: it is square, and has a circular 
headed window in each face; it is 
crowned with an entablature, sur- 
mounted by vases at the angles. The 
fourth story commences with a square 
pedestal, pierced with a bull’s eye in 
each face, and crowned with a cornice 
and blocking course, on which is set a 
square block with a spherical head, 
sustaining a balluster, enriched with 
leaves, and crowned with a vane in 
form of a dragon; the parishioners hav- 
ing attempted a rivalry with the far- 
famed Bow steeple. 

The lateral divisions of this front 
have smaller doorways of a correspond- 
ing character with the centre: at the 
angles are antaw, and the elevation is 
crowned with an entablature, archi- 
trave, and frieze of brick-work, and a 
blocking course. 

The flanks are uniform ; the south- 
ern, shown in the engraving, has eight 
windows in the aisle, in form of a trun- 
cated pyramid, and inclosed within ar- 
chitraves; the elevation is finished with 
the entablature continued from the 
west front; the clerestory has six 
slightly arched windows, and is finish- 
ed with a parapet, having on the whole 
a less handsome appearance than the 
other portions. The east front consists 
of a centre with projecting wings; 
the former has no window, but in 
lieu thereof, the wall is broken into 
the form of an arch; the wings have 
entrances, and are finished as the 
flanks. The roofs of the nave and 
ailes are slated. 


The INTERIOR 


is approached by a spacious lobby of 
éqidal brebdeh with chee welt front, qato 
which the three entrances lead. In 
the lobby are stairs to the galleries, and 
other entrances to the main building. 
In the body of the Church the division 
between the nave and ailes is made 
by a colonnade on each side, which is 
composed of five square piers with 
mockded caps, sustaining an architrave 
and cornice, above which is a like 
number of Ionic columns, which are 
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in their turn surmounted by an enta- 
blature, above which is an attic. The 
attic pilasters are disposed in pairs over 
each column, and between them are 
the windows of the clerestory, which, 
though arched in their exterior lines, 
are internally lintelled, and bounded 
by architraves. The ceiling is hori- 
zontal, and made by duplicated flying 
cornices into divisions corresponding 
with the intercolumniations, and pan- 
nelled with deeply sunk caissons, each 
division containing three rows in 
depth, and seven ip width; in each 
caisson is a flower. The ailes have 
galleries resting on iron supports, 
sustained by the side walls and the 
piers. The fronts of the galleries are 
plastered, and are concaved in a quad- 
rant, by which means they interfere in 
a very trifling degree with the bases of 
the colonnade. The side walls are 
finished with an architrave, and the 
ceilings are pannelled with flying cor- 
nices into divisions, equal in size with 
the-intercolumniation ; in each pannel 
is a flower. In the construction of the 
windows considerable ingenuity is dis- 
played in the mode by which the sills 
and lintels of the windows are worked, 
to prevent them from interfering with 
the free admission of light. 

At the eastern end of the centre di- 
vision is the chancel, which is a recess 
of less breadth than the whole design. 
The uprights of the walls are finished 
with the entablature continued from 
the colonnade; and the recess is crown- 
ed with an arched ceiling, the soffit of 
which is pannelled, The altar is raised 
on a platform, and separated from the 
Church by a splendid bronze foliated 
railing. The end wall of the chancel 
consists of a stylobate composed of a 
plinth and dado, painted in imitation 
of Sienna marble, having a dove in an 


irradiation in the centre, between the’ 


decalogue, paternoster, and creed, on 
four pannels. The cornice resembles 
veined marble. Above this appears a 
blank window, round the arch of 
which is a series of pannels inclosing 
flowers; the absence of an appropriate 

ainting deteriorates greatly from the 
Soe of the chancel. At the opposite 
extremity of the nave is a similar re- 
_cess, in which is a gallery contain- 
ing the organ; it is fronted by ano- 
ther gallery, extending to the depth of 
one intercolumniation. In the front 
is a clock inscribed ‘‘Tue Girt oF 
Joux THomas Martin or Quy 


Hatt, Camarincéeg, Esa. 1829.” At 
each end of the ailes are galleries for 
the charity children, which are placed 
over the lobby at one end, and the 
vestries at the other. The pulpit and 
reading-desk are alike in design; the 
former is only distinguished by a supe- 
rior elevation. ‘The form is octagonal, 
of satin wood, sustained on a stone 
pedestal of the same make, with a 
swelling cap composed of ogee and 
quarter round mouldings, being exactly 
the same as are used in pointed archi- 
tecture! There is no font in the 
Church. 

The internal colonnades are formed 
of stone, except the capitals of the co- 
lumns; and the whole building shows 
a higher finish, and more substantial 
workmanship than a great majority of 
the new Churches. The side walls 
are appropriately coloured to imitate 
masonry, far preferable to the tints of 
red or blue, so commonly applied to 
the interior walls of modern ecclesias- 
tical buildings. 

This edifice is upon the whole an 
excellent as well as a very pleasing 
specimen of the old school of church 
building ; its arrangement is consistent 
with established rules; it has no fea- 
tures borrowed from either the theatre 
or the meeting-house, and in the divi- 
sion of nave and ailes, the architect 
has shown a better taste than many of 
his brethren who have deemed an as- 
sembly room a fit model to copy. 

he foundations were completed, 
and laid for a long time without a 
brick of the superstructure being add- 
ed, but on the 21st Feb. 1827, the first 
stone was laid, and on the 7th May, 
1829, the Church was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

The contract was 21,412/. 19s. 5d. 
the Church being built by the Com- 
missioners, with a liberal grant on the 
‘ae of the parishioners, who to their 

onour came forward with energy and 
uuanimity, thereby affording a pleas- 
ing contrast to the factious proceedings 
which disgraced a neighbourin parish 
on a like occasion. The building is 
calculated to hold 2000 persons, of 
whom 1200 are accommodated in free 
seats. E. I. C. 

— 

OF THE NOBILITY AND GOLDEN 
BOOK OF GENOA. 
(Concluded from p. 198.) 
She Doge had, in ancient times, 

the epithet of ‘* Eccelso,” which 
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was in use for many centuries, but was 
changed in the 16th for ‘ Jllustris- 
simo;” and that again for ‘‘ Eccel- 
lenza,” which last was by a public de- 
cree, in 1579, altered to ‘‘ Serenis- 
sima.” The title of Doge, or Duke of 
the Republic, was only assumed by 
concession of the Emperor in 1395. 
On the expiration of his sovereignty, 
the Doge relinquished his titles, and 
latterly took that of Excellency, which 
belonged to all Senators. In 1528 the 
great Council consisted of 400 nobles, 
and this number was continued till 
the destruction of the Republic in 1798. 

There were sumptuary laws to pre- 
vent the nobles ruining themselves, and 
they were accordingly only allowed to 
dress in black, with a small mantle of 
taffety. 

The Nobility of Genoa had not 
originally any titles by virtue of such 
nobility, since it would have been 
an anomaly for a Republic to have al- 
lowed or granted titles of hereditary 
rank ; and to bear or use any such was 
under the penalty of losing all share in 
the Government; but when the Em- 
peror Charles V. went to Genoa, he 
was so pleased with his reception, that 
addressing the Genoese Nobles, he 
conferred upon them the title of Mar- 
quisses by the following verbal edict; 
** Vos omnes Marchiones facio ;” and 
it was afterwards settled by treaty be- 
tween the Genoese and Sovereigns of 
Europe, that all the Nobles whose 
names were in the Golden Book, should 
be entitled to the rank of Marquesses 
when they quitted the Genoese states, 
After the Republic had acquired the 
sovereignty of the Marquisate of Finale, 
all the Genoese Nobles used the title 
of Marquesses of Finale, when they 
were out of the Genoese territory. 
The Nobles of Genoa hardly ever used 
coronets, as they claimed to bear royal 
crowns, on account of their royal. do- 
minion over Cyprus and Corsica; and 
many Genoese still use them on all oc- 
casions, but all the Genoese Nobles 
use them sometimes, particularly on 
their seals. When they wore the Mar- 
quesses coronets, it was as Marquesses 
of Finale, or on account of some fief 
they possessed ; but at Genoa they al- 
ways used the royal crown on their 
seals, &c. and had scarlet liveries and 
royal mantles to their arms. It is stated 
in Moreri (article Pallavicini) that Au- 
gustus Pallavicini, of Genoa, was the 


first who used a royal crown, which he 
did in 1637. 

As it was only by actual inscription 
in the Libro d’Oro, that each member 
of the noble families acquired his no- 
bility and right of taking a share in the 
government, it followed that the de- 
struction of this volume prevented the 
creation of any new Noble. In this 
respect the nobility of Genoa differed 
from all others, as the nobility itself 
was not hereditary, but the right of in- 
scription, by which the nobility was 
acquired, was hereditary. Thus after 
the Libro d'Oro was destroyed, as the 
Nobles were no longer able to avail 
themselves of the right of subscribing, 
their children were not Genoese Nobles, 
and therefore could not take rank as 
such. 

To remedy this anomaly of the ex- 
istence of a class of persons who had 
claimsto nobility without being Nobles, 
the late King of Sardinia, not wishing 
to restore the Libro d’Oro, issued Let- 
ters Patent, granting to all members of 
the inscribed families the title and 
rank of Marquesses, without distince- 
tion of elder or younger sons, thus dis- 
pensing with inscription in the Libro 
d'Oro. The King, moreover, decreed 
that they should have the ‘* Grandes 
Entrées” at court, with exemption 
from degrading punishment. 

The nobility of Genoa suffered much 
from the French Revolution. The 
wealthy bank of St. George, contain- 
ing their property, was seized; and the 
endeavours of many to prevent the 
union of the Republic with the king- 
dom of Sardinia, are supposed to have 
made their presence unwelcome at the 
Court of Turin; and if an opinion 
may he formed of the Sovereign’s wishes 
from the conduct of the courtiers, his 
Majesty is far from desirous of showing 
to these ancient titles any peculiar 
marks of approbation ; as the Marquis 
Fornaro, whom he lately created a 
Count, has discarded his ancient for his 
modern title. 

Although the succession of all the 
sons to the father’s title must occa- 
sionally be attended with many disad- 
vantages, both to the State, by lower- 
ing the character of the nobility, and 
to the individuals, by preventing their 
pursuing several honourable and lu- 
crative employments, yet there is not 
an overwhelming number of nobility 
in foreign countries from this cause, 
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as the extinction of Patrician families 
in all countries seems much more rapid 
than that of Plebeian houses; and in 
Genoa, no less than 255 noble families 
had become extinct between the years 
1528 and 1634; nor has the ravage of 
time been discontinued since that ne- 
riod. The D’Oria name is now re- 
duced to few persons, and those not in 
Genoa; and the Grimaldi name waits 
only for the decease of the present 
Marquess Luigi Grimaldi, to become 
extinct in Genoa. Indeed the rapid 
extinction of our own noble families 
in England (the number having been 
above 100 in the reign of George III.), 
shows that the majority of them are 
not destined to have a descent, either 
numerous or of long duration. 

These remarks must not be construed 
to extend to that feudal nobility who 
derive titles from possession of land ; 
since it is evident there can be no ex- 
tinction of such dignities, and for want 
of proper officers to investigate and re- 
cord such titles, it often happens that 
families continue the use of < om after 
they have sold the fief conferring the 
title, and after it has been assumed by 
the new purchaser ;* and the purchase 
of a fief, even with the clause of re- 
demption, confers the title appendant 
to such fief. But the old noble fa- 
tmilies of France, Italy, and Germany, 
do not consider the owners of titles de- 
rived from feuds or land fiefs, or even 
new creations of personal nobility, as 
entitled (generally speaking) to a rank 
or consideration in any degree similar 
to what is claimed by the old nobility ; 
and the public opinion coincides in 
this estimate, by treating the one with 
deference, and the other with indif- 
ference. At Vienna, Rome, and Turin 
(the seats of the Courts), the old Nobi- 
lity hold little (if any) intercourse with 
the new Nobles. 

It has been already remarked that 
the four great families of Genoa are 
the D’Orias, the Grimaldis, the Spi- 
nolas, and the Fieschi. It is remark- 
able that the last of these families 
should have sought refuge long since 
in France, and that branches of the 





* Since writing this sentence, the news- 
papers have mentioned that the Roman no- 
bility, after the fall of Prince Polignac, de- 
sired the Book of Fiefs of the Church of 
Rome to be searched, to see by what right 
he used the title of Prince, though his right 
was never questioned during his prosperity. 


first three should have sought an asylum 
in England. Of the D’Orias,—D’Oria 
Marquess of Spineto has for some years 
resided at Cambridge, and has two 
sons at that University ; Andrew Adair 
D'Oria, of Trinity Hail, and Samuel 
D’Oria, of St. John’s College. 

As to the Grimaldis—on the death 
of the present Marquess Luigi Gri- 
maldi onal the only members of 
that family will be the descendants of 
Alexander Grimaldi, who was bap- 
tized at St. Luke’s, Genoa, June 1659, 
son of Joseph, inscribed in the Golden 
Book in 1662, and who settled in Lon- 
don, soon after the destruction of his 
native city by Louis XIV. in 1685. 
He was buried at St. Pancras, Middle- 
sex, June 2, 1732, and left two sons 
and two daughters, from the eldest of 
which sons, Alexander, born in Eng- 
land (London?), Nov. 2, 1714, and 
married at the Fleet, March 12, 1745-6, 
to Miss Mary Barton, there are de- 
scendants, of whom a short account ap- 
peared in this Magazine for June 1830. 

And lastly, as to the Spinolas:— 
Paul Baptist Spinola, having been 
created Knight of the Garter (see Gent. 
Mag. for April 1829), settled in Eng- 
land, leaving among his heirs Edmond, 
Dean of Winton, who suffered death 
for his religion under Queen Eliza- 
beth ;f and Emanuel Spinola, son of 
Nicholas, who became so celebrated a 
Canon of the Church of Chichester, 
that Benedict XII. created him Arch- 
bishop of Monreale in Sicily, at the 
age of 28 years. It may be added, 
that the Pallavicini, another of the 
twenty-eight Alberghi, also settled in 
England, and intermarried frequently 
with the Protector Cromwell's family. 
Sir Horatio Pallavicini was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1587. Sir 


enry his son married Jane Cromwell, 


. and died in 1615 ; another son married 


Catherine Cromwell. Sir Horatio’s 
daughter was married to Henry Crom- 
well, Esq. son of Sir Oliver; and Sir 
Peter Pallavicini was knighted by 
James II. at Windsor, in 1687. 

The antiquity of the existing Nobi- 
lity of the Genoese has no parallel in 
this country. In the earliest of the 
public records of the Republic, and 
which commence about the year 1100 
(a few years after our matchless record 





+ Istoria Spinola, lib. viii. p. 274, Pia- 
cenza, 1694; but no such Dean appears in 
the English lists. 
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of Domesday), the ancestors of many 
of the great families séill existing at 
Genoa, are recorded as noble. he 
Spinolas filled the office of Consul or 
Rulers of the Republic in 1102; the 
D’Orias in 1147, and the Grimaldis in 
1162, the latter having had the em- 
ploy of Admiral in 1120; which offices 
it has already been mentioned conferred 
the rank of nobility, and thus, with 
many others, the Adornos have been a 
ducal house since 1363; whilst the 
oldest creation of nobility in this king- 
dom, and now existing, as having de- 
scended uninterruptedly in the male 
line, is probably that of Talbot Earl of 
Shrewsbury, so created in 1442. 

It will perhaps not be irrelevant to 
add a few particulars of the other do- 
cuments of Genoa, relating to the sub- 
ject of genealogy. The registers for 
the parish of St. Luke commence in 
1565. It is probable that this date 
will apply to the parochial registers ge- 
nerally. The entries of baptism and 
burial are more full than the forms 
used in the English parish churches, 
and of course more valuable to the ge- 
nealogist. Our English parish regis- 
ters, as is well known, were instituted 
in 1538. The annals of the Republic, 
which have been written with great 
care by many historians, commence 
with the twelfth century, and afford 
much assistance to the genealogist, 
since most of the names mentioned in 
them have the addition of the parents’ 
Christian names. The public records 
are written in the same way. The 
Grimaldis, the Spinolas, the Dorias, 
and other families, have had their his- 
tories compiled and published by their 
secretaries; and two parts of a work 
entitled ‘* Le Genealogie delle famiglie 
Nobilie di Genova,” , te lately been 

ublished in folio by the Pretre Batti- 
see containing very full genealogical 
tables of the fourteen noble families of 
Adorno, Balbi, Bianchi, Brignole, 
Campanaro, Campofregoso, Centu- 
rione, D’Oria, Vivaldi, Durazzo, In- 
vrea, Grimaldi, Serra, and Spinola. 
One more part will complete the pub- 
lication, which it is understood has 
been conducted at the expense and 
under the superintendance oi the Mar- 
quesses Adorno and Spinola. There 
are MS. collections of pedigrees of 
great value in the city library, especially 
some collected by Buonarotti. 

The armorial bearings of the Nobles 
were collected in the year 1636 by 
Fransone, a noble Genoese, and well 


engraven by ‘* Hieronim David” on 
twenty-nine large folio plates. This 
work is both splendid and rare ; there 
are two copies in the University library, 
and one in the Berio or City library, 
all imperfect. A Marquess’s coronet 
surmounts each of the shields of the 
Alberghi, excepting one (the Grimal- 
di’s) which has a Prince’s. The arms 
in Fransoni’s work, though beautifully 
engraven, have not the distinction of 
lines and dots to mark the colours, but 
a letter is placed on the various shields 
and charges to designate them. The 
noble compiler’s portrait concludes the 
splendid work, and his signature under 
the preface illustrates the observation 
already made of the custom of adding 
the parent’s Christian name to the 
son’s; thus Fransone’s signature is 
** Agostino Fransone, del ft Tom. ;” 
that is to say, Agostino Fransone, son 
of the late Thomas Fransone: and un- 
derneath the compiler’s portrait, the 
same custom again appears in the same 
words. 

The information usually obtained in 
England from wills, is at Genoa sadly 
diminished, from the circumstance of 
there not having been, until some time 
since the French Revolution, any Court 
of Probate, all wills having been for- 
merly preserved by Notaries. So that 
in addition to the usual loss which 
must occur of documents in private 
hands, is the difficulty of tracing the 
representatives and papers of a Notary 
who may have been dead 100 years. 

Prior to the introduction of the Libro 
d’Ora, and up to a late period, several 
of the principal families had formed 
themselves into ‘* Congregazione,” a 
sort of family benefit societies, who re- 
gistered the birth of every member of 
the family; and these books were re- 
ceived as evidence by the Courts: and 
much general information may be ob- 
tained from the books of the Bank of 
St. George, but the difficulty of search- 
ing these volumes is so great, on ac- 
count of the want of more simple in- 
dexes, that the public derive little be- 
nefit from the information they con- 
tain. Some of the great families re- 
tained (and perhaps still retain) li- 
brarians for the purpose of keeping 
their family records, and this has been 
noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April 1829 (p. 303). 

The Government of Genoa being 
now monarchical, the power of creating 
nobility rests of course solely with the 
King. Stacey GRIMALDI. 
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Summerlands, 
Mr. Urzan, Exeter, Oct. 7. 


*¢ The Schoolmaster is abroad.” 


OU would observe, in the Star of 
the 8th, 11th, and 18th, of the 
last month, that Mr. Owen of Lanark 
occupied a great portion of three of 
those papers with dissertations at pub- 
lic meetings, and intended by this mo- 
dern philosopher (who has been much 
heard of during thirteen years) to me- 
liorate the condition of mankind. To 
follow him through a train of dogma- 
tic reasoning and assumed facts, is un- 
necessary; while, at the same time, 
gratuitous assertions and visionary pro- 
jects, unsanctioned by experience, 
should not be left without reply; be- 
cause they are calculated to unhinge 
and subvert the whole frame and moral 
order of society, without the substitu. 
tion of any admissible or practicable 
project. 

In stating some of our philosopher's 
leading opinions, given with the most 
unhesitating confidence, Mr. Owen 
does not deem the Christian Religion 
“*part and parcel of the laws of the 
land,” as he does not even mention it; 
and recommends that no religion be 
taught previously to the attainment of 
12 or 14 years of age, when all systems 
of religion are to be placed before the 
young infidel, in order to choose the 
true one; and it is added, ‘‘if one 
exists.” The Bills of Mortality show 
that the greater part of mankind does 
not arrive at this age; and consequently 
Mr. Owen would deprive the Tralf of 
the civilized world of every consola- 
tion, and to be devoid of all the salu- 
tary restraints of religion. To prevent 
children from acquiring religious prin- 
ciples, it would be requisite to take 
them from their parents, which was 
precisely what Julian the apostate re- 
commended to be done, to prevent the 
spread of Christianity, by teaching the 
children heathenism. The extravagant 
propositions so confidentiy urged, con- 
tain many such extraordinary and start- 
ling passages as the following,—‘ In 
consequence of the religious influence 
over all seminaries, there is not to be 
found, on the face of the earth, one es- 
tablishment formed to train a human 
being to be raticnal.” Numberless 
are the elegant scholars, and high mo- 
ral writers, who in luminous works 
have adorned the Christian doctrine; 
and as only one out of thousands of 


forcible instances, I should like just to 
ask so bold a projector as Mr. Owen 
of Lanark, whether he thought Pa- 
ley’s inimitable description of the 
Lord’s Prayer a proof of an irrational 
mind? ‘It is a model of calm and 
rational devotion, and which, for its 
conciseness, its clearness, its suitable- 
ness to every condition, and for the 
weight, ‘solemnity, and real import- 
ance of its petitions, is without an 
equal or a rival.” One thing is og 
clear; and that is, that our philoso- 
pher appears to be on the best of terms 
with himself; as, however loud and 
decided he is in condemning all reli- 
gious institutions, and all former and 
existing institutions of education, poli- 
tical economy, and moral instruction, 
he entertains not the slightest doubt of 
his own full competency to new model 
and completely reform, or rather to 
create an entire new system of human 
conduct, to be productive of happiness 
as yet unheard of, in what he will 
not acknowledge the present state of 
probation for a better. A train of vi- 
tuperation and censure is directed a- 
gainst the members of Church and 
State, who, in an unqualified manner, 
are designated as “ mental slaves and 
moral cowards,”—** who have intro- 
duced the most complicated devices 
and absurd laws and regulations, to 
prevent the mass of the people from 
being instructed at all, and to force 
the remainder to be most injuriously 
educated.” Our projector, who car- 
ries more sail than ballast, or has more 
of vivid imagination than of sound 
judgment, says, that if his plans are 
followed, ‘‘ the time and labour now 
employed by the priesthood, to destroy 
the most useful, rational, and valuable 
faculties of the human race; and the 
time and labour of those now employ- 


.ed in the town, to confound all ideas 


of right and wrong, and to assist the 
priesthood in further destroying the 
useful and rational faculties of man- 
kind, will be equally unnecessary.” 
This is in fact a daring attack on the 
Christian Religion, and made thus co- 
vert, to shun the trammels of the law. 
Physicians, soldiers, and priests (to 
whom our reformer is no friend), are, 
he says, employed to the injury of 
their own minds, and to the utter de- 
struction of every thing truly rational 
throughout society. He again intro- 
duces the Clergy in a general sweep- 
ing censure directed against Legisla- 
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tors and Lawyers. He says, ‘they 
might also employ their time and ta- 
lents in matters really useful and bene- 
ficial to themselves and society, and 
thus secure much higher enjoyment 
than by spending their nights in Par- 
liament, or in preaching and praying, 
or in confounding each other and the 
public, by continually repeating in the 
Courts of Law a jargon unintelligible 
to common sense, which they are now 
obliged to do, in part for form’s sake, 
and more especially to perplex the un- 
derstanding of the people, to preserve 
the present system among a sufficient 
number to support its continuance in 
any manner.” 

The visionary equality of condition, 
in vain got up in the tragedy of the 
first French Revolution, would ap- 
pear to be an object ultimately aimed 
at in writings too manifestly of a mis- 
chievous tendency: as we are inform- 
ed that in order to introduce ‘* a vo- 
luntary system of equality of educa- 
tion and condition,” ‘ early myste- 
rious notions, and old established 
habits,” must be relinquished. We 
really understood, that Mr. Owen's 
own labours among his parallelograins 
had convinced him that such equality 
was a mere chimera. 

While a total want of proper educa- 
tion for all grades in society, is repeat- 
edly urged, no mention whatever is 
made of the superior education which 
our projecter would wish to see substi- 
tuted. We have old fashioned no- 
tions, that the description of education 
given successfully at public schools and 
Universities, may suffice for our aris- 
tocracy, though it may be probable 
that the experience of centuries might 
authorise some ameliorations, on the 
score of economy, and some points of 
internal management and discipline. 
But surely, Mr. Owen of Lanark can- 
not mean to give a greater impetus to 
the march of knowledge of the lower 
orders, than is imparted by reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. He means, 
probably, a more scientific species of 
education, as he absolutely proposes 
that men of capital should furnish the 
operatives with means and machinery’; 
allowing them also one tenth part of 
the profit, Here we should have a 
direct tax on capital, and one of ten 
per cent. on produce or income, in ad- 
dition to poor rate, and all other taxes. 
He says, that he explained his plans to 
the late Lord Liverpool, with a view 
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of getting a ministerial committee to 
consider them. He states his Lord- 
ship’s answer to have been—‘ Mr. 
Owen, you have liberty to do so; you 
may make use of our names in any way 
you choose for the objects you have in 
view, short of committing us as an Ad- 
ministration.” I acted under this able 
Nobleman, and think that he was too 
circumspect to mean more than that 
Mr. Owen was welcome to attempt to 
increase the means of educating opera- 
tives, and to employ them in working 
machinery, as far as funds could be 
found for such purpose. 

This indefatigable enthusiast, and 
advocate for a radical and total change 
in the organization of human institu- 
tions, informs his hearers, that he had 
interviews with Mr. Canning, who re- 
ferred him to Lord Sidmouth. If he 
had thrown out before that intelligent 
and candid Nobleman, but one tithe 
of the virulent and illiberal invective 
unsparingly applied to our Clergy, and 
to the other learned professions, he 
could not, fora moment longer, have 
listened to such a farrago of egotism 
and calumny. But as he proposed 
principally the education of the poor of 
all sects, under the superintendance of 
Commissioners of all persuasions, his 
Lordship, if truly reported, is intro- 
duced as saying, “ Mr. Owen, I am 
authorized by the Government to state 
to you, that we admit the principles 
you advocate to be true, and that if 
they were fairly applied to practice, 
they would be most beneficial ; but we 
find the public do not yet understand 
them, and they are therefore not pre- 
pared to act upon them. When public 
opinion shall be sufficiently enlightened 
to comprehend them, and to act upon 
them, we shall be ready and wilting to 
acknowledge their pnw § and to act in 
conformity to them. We know we 
are acting on erroneous principles ; but 
we are compelled to do so, from the 
force of public opinion, which is so 
strongly in favour of old established 
political institutions.” On this, our 


persevering innovator replied, ** Then 


it becomes my ee to endeavour to 
enlighten the people, and to create a 
new public opinion.” -This he is at- 
tempting, even all over Europe. 

It appears that the Ministry, certain 
Noblemen, leading Sectarians, and 
Roman Catholics, with wealthy Jews, 


are nominated a Committee, to consider 


the proposed plans of public regenera- 
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tion: but independently of the utter 
inadmissibility of the violent and dis- 
respectful kind of reasoning adduced 
to support them, the heterogeneous 
composition of the Committee, high 
and able as it is, would not augur 
much coalescence of opinions, were 
they ever to meet. 
heapplication of machinery, beyond 
all former expectation, has added faci- 
lities to human intercourse, has in- 
creased the public revenue, and ren- 
dered cheaper many, or most of the es- 
sentials of life ; but as every advantage 
is, for some wise purpose, attended 
with a drawback, the profit of manual 
labour, where machinery can be em- 
ployed, has diminished. The use of 
machinery being general, no nation 
can relinquish it without sustaining a 
ruinous loss. What then is to be done 
to enable labour to cope in a certain 
degree with its powerful and more pro- 
ductive opponent? No remedies can 
be found es two, not readily prac- 
ticable ; a diminution of taxation, and 
of the price of corn. Were even ma- 
chinery, by general consent, abolish- 
ed, manual labour would not furnish 
the demands of commerce and home- 
consumption ; and the necessarily ad- 
vanced prices would not be granted. 
This state of things would, without be- 
nefitting capitalists, continue distress 
among the operatives. The waste lands, 
about fifteen millions of acres, would 
not constitute a permanent resource. 
It appears, in the page of history, 


that excess of population threw off 


swarms in directions affording land and 
food. Great Britain and Ireland are 
at present teeming with inhabitants, 
whose maintenance must reduce to 
pauperism those immediately above 
them. If taxes in a certain degree 
could be taken off, money might be 
raised for removing, with their own 
assent, the more distressed excess of the 
population, to colonies where their in- 
dustry would support them, and enable 
them in time to discharge a debt to 
their mother country. Without such 
expedients, distress may be palliated, 
but not effectually relieved. 
Joun MAcponaLp. 


—@—. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 11. 
A having been lately 
made in a provincial paper (see 
the Cornwall Gazette of Aug. 21, 


1830) to a letter that appeared in your 
valuable Journal of Nov. 1825, signed 
P. T. respecting Penzance Chapel ; it 
gives me occasion, as a by-stander, to 
offer you a few observations on that 
letter. The account it gives of the 
proceedings to which it relates, is sub- 
stantially correct; but, in a particular 
or two, of no importance, not entirely 
or exactly so. In the first place, the 
writer of this is of opinion, that the 
words the same, after the figures 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, in p. 420, are inserted 
through some inadvertency, either of 
the printer, or it may be, of P. T. him- 
self, writing perhaps in haste and con- 
fusion, and meaning to say others, or 
some such thing; without any reference 
to the names of any of the preceding 
subscribers.—Secondly, he thinks there 
has been a mistake made in classing 
the subscriber, marked 17, in the se- 
cond day’s meeting, instead of the first: 
but of this, he does not speak with 
certainty, nor is it at all material.— 
Thirdly, the note in p. 420, might as 
well have been omitted altogether.— 
Lastly, the conclusion of P. T.’s letter is 
rather oddly expressed.—J¢ is monstrous, 
he says, that Penzance Chapel, and 
every thing belonging to it, should re- 
main as they were for a year and 
eight months (now five years and a half); 
but whether he means, by “ every 
thing belonging to it,” the organ and 
pulpit furniture, the pews and pew- 
doors, the tablets and monuments, the 
hatchments and inscriptions within ; 
or the rails and shrubs without, placed 
and planted there only a few years 
ago; or the weather-cock on the 
steeple,—is not quite clear. This 
is expressed in such a manner as might 
almost lead one to suppose that it 
insinuated the opinion of P. T., if 
he were an ill-disposed person, that 
these things ought not to remain as 
they were at that time; and that he 
probably would have no objection to 
cause an alteration to be made in (or 
even a demolition of) some of them ; 
without considering how far that would 
be an approach to sacrilege ; and al- 
leging, on one pretence or other, that, 
according to his ideas, it would be a 
deserved one; without consulting the 
wishes of the owners, or the declara- 
tions, possibly, that with their consent 
it should not be made. 

I am, Sir, a sincere well-wisher to 
your Magazine, 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM BULMER, ESQ. 
With a Portrait. 


HE name of Bucmer is associated 
with.alkghgtris: correct and: beau- 
tiful in Type ay By him the art 
was matured, and brought to its pre- 
sent high state of perfection. In our 
last number it was our painful duty to 
record the death of this worthy indivi- 
dual: we must now be allowed to di- 
late on his merits as a printer some- 
what at large. 

This celebrated typographer was a 
native of Newcastle on Tyne, where 
he was apprenticed to Mr. ‘Thompson, 
in the Burnt House Entry, St. Nicho- 
las’ Church-yard, from whom he re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his art. 
During his apprenticeship he form- 
ed a friendship with: Thomas Bewick, 
the celebrated engraver on wood, which 
lasted with great cordiality throughout 
life. It was their practice whilst youths 
to visit together every morning a farm- 
house at Elswick, a small village about 
two miles from Newcastle, and in- 
dulge in Goody Coxen’s hot rye-cake 
and butter-milk, who used to prepare 
these dainties for such of the New- 
castle youths who were inclined to en- 
joy an early morning walk befure the 
business of the day commenced. 

During the — of the joint ap- 
prenticeships of these young aspirants 
for fame, Bulmer invariably took 
off the first impressions of Bewick’s 
blocks, at his master’s printing-office at 
Newcastle, where Scleer printed the 
engraving of the Huntsman and Old 
Hound, which obtained for Bewick 
the premium from the Society of Arts 
in London. Mr. Bulmer afterwards 
suggested to his friend Bewick an im- 
provement, of which he availed him- 
self, of lowering the surfaces of the 
blocks where the distance or lighter 
parts of the engraving werg to be 
shown to perfection. 

When Mr. Bulmer first came to 
London, his services were engaged by 
Mr. John Bell, who was then pub- 
lishing his beautiful miniature editions 
of the Poets, Shakspeare, &c. About 
1787, an accidental circumstance in- 
troduced Mr. Bulmer to the late Geo. 
Nicol, esq. bookseller to King George 
Ill. who was then considering the 
best method of carrying into effect the 
projected magnificent national edition 
of Shakspeare, which he had suggested 
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to Messrs. Boydell, ornamented with 
designs by the first artists of this coun- 
uy. Mr. Nicol had previously en- 
gaged the skilful talents of Mr. Win. 
Martin, of Birmingham, in cutting sets 
of types, after approved models, in imi- 
tation of the sharp and fine letter used 
by the French and Italian printers ; 
which Mr. Nicol for a length of time 
caused to be carried on in his own 
house. 

Premises were then engaged in 
Cleveland-row, St.. James’s, and the 
**Shakspeare Press” was established 
under the firm of “*W. Bulmer and 
Co.” This establishment soon evinced 
how judicious a choice Mr. Nicol had 
made in Mr. Bulmer to raise the repu- 
tation of his favourite project. 

‘*This magnificent edition (says 
Dr. Dibdin), which is worthy of the 
unrivalled compositions of our great 
Dramatic Bard, will remain as long 
as those compositions shall be admired, 
an honourable testimony of the taste 
and skill of the individuals who plan- 
ned and conducted it to its completion. 
The text was revised by G. Steevens 
and Isaac Reed. Mr. Bulmer possess- 
ed the proof sheets of the whole work, 
on which are many curious remarks by 
Steevens, not always of the most cour- 
teous description ; also some original 
sonnets, a scene for a burlesque tra- 
gedy, some graphic sketches, &c.” 

**The establishment of the Shak- 
speare Press (continues Dr. Dibdin), 
was unquestionably an honour both to 
the founders in particular, and to the 
public at large. Our greatest poet, our 
greatest painter, and two of our most 
respectable publishers and printers, 
were all embarked in one common 
cause ; were generally and jointly amal- 
gamated, as it were, in one common 
white-hot crucible; from which issued 
so pure and brilliant a flame or fusion, 
that it gladdened all eyes and hearts, 
and threw a new and revivifying lustre 
on the threefold arts of painting, en- 
graving, and printing. The nation ap- 
peared to be not less struck than asto- 
nished; and our venerable Monarch 
George the Third, felt anxious not only 
to give such a magnificent establish- 
ment every degree of royal support, 
but, infected with the matrix and 
puncheon mania, he had even cone 
templated the creation of a royal print- 
ing office within the walls of his own 
palace !” 
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One of his Majesty’s principal hopes 
and wishes was, for his own country 
to rival the celebrity of Parma in the 
productions of Bodoni; and Dr. Dib- 
din pleasantly alludes to what he calls 
the Bodoni Hum,—of ‘his Majesty 
being completely and joyfully ¢aken in, 
by bestowing upon the efforts of Mr. 
Bulmer’s press, that eulogy which he 
had supposed was due exclusively to 
Bodoni’s.” 

The first number of the Shakspeare 
appeared in January 1791; and at once 
established Mr. Bulmer’s fame as the 
first practical printer of the day. 

Dr. Dibdin has given (Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron, ii. 384—395,) a 
curious and copious list of the ‘* Books 

rinted at the Shakspeare Press,” with 
judicious remarks, to which we must 
refer our readers ; contenting ourselves 
with noticing some of the articles, 
chiefly those not printed for general 
sale. 

1. Auli Pers Flaccit Satyre, with 
Brewster’s translation, 1790, 4to. This 
we believe to be the first publication 
of Mr. Bulmer’s press. It never was 
published. 

2. The Shakspeare, 9 vols. folio, 
1791—1805, before noticed. 

3. Contemplatio Philosophica, a post- 
humous work of the late Brook ‘Tay- 
lor, with his Life, by his relative the 
late Sir W. Young, Bart. 1793, 8vo, 
privately printed. 

4. Claudiani Opera, 1793—6, small 
8vo, never published. One copy on 
VELLUM. 

5. Next to the Shakspeare, perhaps 
the Edition of The Poetical Works of 
John Milton, in 3 vols. folio, 1793— 
1797, is the finest production of Mr. 
Bulmer’s press. Dr. Dibdin seems to 
prefer this work even to the Shak- 
speare itself. . 

6. In 1795 Mr. Bulmer printed a 
beautiful edition in 4to. of the ** Poems 
of Goldsmith and Parnell,” one copy 
On WHITE SATIN, and three on VEL- 
tuM. The volume is dedicated to the 
Founders of the Shakspeare Printing- 
Office, Messrs. Boydells and Nicol. 
«« The present volume,” says Mr. Bul- 
mer, in his Advertisement, “ in addi- 
tion to the SHAKSPEARE, the Miron, 
and many other valuable works of 
elegance, which have already been 
given to the world, through the me- 
dium of the Shakspeare Press, are [is] 
particularly meant to combine the va- 
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rious beauties of Printine, Type- 
FOUNDING, ENGRAVING, and PApPErR- 
MAKING; as Well with a view to ascer- 
tain the near approach to perfection 
which those arts have attained in this 
country, as to invite a fair competition 
with the best Typographical produc- 
tions of other nations. How far the 
different artists, who have contributed 
their exertions to this great object, 
have succeeded in the attempt, the 
public will now be fully able to judge. 
Much pains have been bestowed on 
the present publication, to render it a 
complete Specimen of the Arts of 
Type and Block-printing. 

‘The whole of the Types with 
which this work has been printed, are 
executed by Mr. William Martin, in 
the house of my friend Mr. George 
Nicol, whose unceasing endeavours to 
improve the Art of Printing, and its 
relative branches, are too well known 
to require any thing to be said on the 
present occasion ; he has particularly 
patronized Mr. Martin, a very inge- 
nious young Artist, who has resided 
with him seven years, and who is at 
this time forming a Foundery, by which 
he will shortly be enabled to offer to 
the world a Specimen of Types, that 
will in a very eminent degree unite 
utility, elegance, and beauty.* 

«The ornaments are all engraved 
on blocks of wood, by two of my 
earliest acquaintances, Messrs. Be 
wicks,f of Wictidloepen Tyas and 
London, after designs from the most 
interesting passages of the Poems they 
embellish. They have been executed 
with great care, and I may venture to 
say, without being supposed to be in- 
fluenced by ancient friendship, that 
they form the most extraordinary effort 
of the art of engraving upon wood, 
that ever was produced in any aze, or 
* William Martin was brother of Robert 
Martin, the apprentice of Baskerville. He 
afterwards set up a foundry in Duke-street, 
St. James’s. His Roman and Italic types 
were decided imitations of Baskerville’s ; but 
his Greeks and Orientals formed the most 
valuable part of his collection, His foundry 
in 1817 was united to the Caslon. (Han- 
sard’s Typographia, p. 360.) This ingenious 
letter-founder died in the summer of 1815, 
and was buried in St. James’s Church, 
Westminster. 

+ See a good memoir of Mr. Thomas 
Bewick, the elder brother, with a portrait, 
in vol. xcrx. pt. i. pp. 17, 132. 
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any country. Indeed, it seems almost 
impossible that such delicate effects 
could be cbtained from blocks of wood.* 

“* Of the Paper it is only necessary 
to say, that it comes from the manu- 
factory of Mr. Whatman.” 

The chief wood-engravings in this 
beautiful volume are the following: 
The Traveller, T. Bewick sculp. ; The 
Sad Historian, John Bewick del. and 
sculp.; The Departure, R. Johnson 
del. T. Bewick sculp. ; The Hermit at 
his Morning Devotion, R. Johnson 
del. T. Bewick seculp. ; The Hermit, 
Angel, and Guide, R. Johnson del. T. 
Bewick sculp. Besides the above, the 
work was embellished with eight very 
superior vignettes.—The biographical 
Sketches of Goldsmith and Parnell, pre- 
fixed to the work, were by Isaac Reed. 
—This volume was highly appreciated 
by the public; two editions of it in 
quarto were sold, and they produced a 
profit to the ingenious printer, after 
payment of all his expenses, of fifteen 
hundred pounds. 

7. Stimulated by the great success of 
the work, Mr. Bulmer, in 1796, was 
induced to prepare an embellished 
quarto edition of ** Somerville’s Chase.” 
Three copies were printed ON VELLUM. 
It is thus dedicated, 

** To the Patrons of fine Printing :” 

** When the exertions of an indi- 
vidual to improve his profession are 
crowned with success, it is certainly 
the highest gratification his feelings 
can experience. The very distinguish- 
ed approbation that attended the publi- 
cation of the ornamented edition of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, Deserted Vil- 
lage, and Parnell’s Hermit, which was 
last year offered to the public, as a 
specimen of the improved state of Ty- 
pography in this country, demands my 
warmest acknowledgments; and is no 
less satisfactory to the different artists 
who contributed their efforts towards 
the completion of the work. 

** The Chase, by Somerville, is now 
given as a companion to Goldsmith ; 
and it is almost superfluous to observe, 
that the subjects which ornament the 
present volume, being entirely com- 
posed of landscape, scenery,and animals, 





* It is said that his Majesty George III. 
entertained so great a doubt on the subject, 
that he ordered his bookseller, Mr. George 
Nicol, to procure the blocks from Mr. Bul- 
mer for his inspection, that he might con- 
vince himself of the fact. 
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are adapted, above all others, to dis- 
play the beauties of wood engraving. 

** Unfortunately for his friends, and 
the admirers of the art of engraving on 
wood, | have the painful task of an- 
nouncing the death of my early ac- 
quaintance and friend, the younger 
Mr. [John] Bewick. He died at 
Ovingham, on the banks of the Tyne, 
in December last [1795], of a pulmo- 
nary complaint. Previously, however, 
to his departure from London for the 
place of his nativity, he had prepared, 
and indeed finished on woud, the whole 
of the designs, except one, which em- 
bellish the Chace; they may therefore 
literally be considered as the last efforts 
of this ingenious and much-to-be-la- 
mented artist. 

“In executing the engravings, his 
brother, Mr. Thomas Bewick, has be- 
stowed every possible care; and the 
beautiful efiect produced from their 
joint labours will, it is presumed, fully 
meet the approbation of the sub- 
scribers.” 

“© The Chase” is embellished with 
twelve uncommonly fine cuts, all drawn 
on the block by Mr. John Bewick, 
and engraved by his brother Thomas, 
and may perhaps be considered as chefs- 
d’ceuvre of those celebrated engravers 
on wood.”—The biographical sketch 
of Somerville was by Isaac Reed. 

In 1804 the above two works were 
reprinted in one octavo volume, by 
Mr. Bulmer, with the same embellish- 
ments, for Messrs. Cadell and Davies, 
who had purchased the blocks. 

8. Odes, English and Latin, 1798 
[by T. J. Mathias, esq.], sm. 8vo. not 
published. Mr. Bulmer printed seve- 
ral other publications on Italian litera- 
ture, for Mr. Mathias. 

9. Museum Worsleyanum, 1798-1803, 
2 vols. fol. English and Italian. Sir 
R. Worsley expended 27,000/. on this 
work, which was never published. 
400/. has been given for a copy at a 
book-sale. 

10. Dissertation on the Greek Games. 
4to. 1800, with engravings. [ By James 
Christie. ] 

11. The Father’s Revenge, a Tragedy, 
and other Poems, by the Earl of Car- 
lisle. 1800, 4to. Not published. 

12. The Passage of Mount St. Go- 
ihard, a Poem, by the Duchess of De- 
vonshire, with an Italian translation 
by Sig. Poliodori. Privately printed. 

13. Anacreontis Odaria, Greek, 2 
E. Forster, A.M. 1802. Ornamented 
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with vignettes by Miss Bacon (after- 
wards Mrs. Forster). Mr. Bulmer 
justly prided himself on this beautiful 
work, the effect of which is like copper- 
plate of exquisite workmanship. A 
few copies were taken off on French 
paper, and certainly nothing ever ex- 
ceeded the clearness of these impres- 
sions. 

14. Giraldus Cambrensis Itinerarium 
Cambria, 4to. & R. C. Hoare, Bart. 
4to. 1804. 

15. The Itinerary of Alp. Baldwin 
through Wales, 2 vols. 4to. Trans- 
lated by Sir R. C. Hoare; illustrated 
with views drawn by Sir Richard, and 
engraved by Byrne, 2 vols. 4to. This 
publication is in every respect ad- 
mirable. 

16. A Tract on the Architecture of 
Wales. By Sir R.C. Hoare and John 
Carter. Only 20 copies for private cir- 
culation, 1806. [This tract has re- 
cently been reprinted for sale. See p. 
237. 

17. A Disquisitionon Etruscan Vases, 
1806 [by James Christie]. Small folio, 
with engravings, privately printed. 

18. Bentleti et doctorum virorum 
Epistola, ’ Rev. Car. Burney, 1807, 
4to. Privately printed. 150 large, and 
50 small copies. 

19. Prolegomena in Homerum, &c. 
a R. P. Knight, 1808, 8vo. Privately 
printed ; 50 copies. 

20. Memoir of the Life of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, 1811, sm. 4to. 
Privately printed ; 25 copies. 

21. History of Ancient Wiltshire, by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 4 vols. 
folio. 

22. A Catalogue of Books relating to 
the History and Topography of Italy, 
collected 1786--1790. Svo. 1812. BySir 
R. C. Hoare, Bart. privately printed. 
Only 12 copies. This valuable collec- 
tion of topography has since been given 
by the public-spirited Baronet to the 
British Museum. 

23. Letters and Miscellaneous Pa- 
pers of Barrt Charles Roberts, 1813, 
410. privately printed. 

24. Translation of the Andria of Te- 
rence, 1814, sm. 8vo. By a well- 
known Baronet; privately printed. 
Eight copies on Imperial 4to. 

25. Life of Lord Viscount Barring- 
ton. 1814, 4te. By his brother, Shute 
Bp. of Durham. Privately printed ; 100 
copies. This was reprinted in 8vo. in 
1815. : 

26. William of Malmesbury, trans. 
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Jated by Rev. John Sharpe, 4to. 1815. 
Only 57 on large paper. 

27. A Catalogue of Books relating 
to the History and Topography of Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; 
1815, 8vo. 235 copies; only six of 
which were on LARGE PAPER. 

28. Portraits of the Sovereigns of 
the Turkish Empire, with biographical 
sketches in French and English ; large 
folio. By John Young, esq. This 
work was at the expense of the Sultan 
Selim, and the whole impression was 
sent to the Ottoman Court. 

29. The Antiquities of the Arabs in 
Spain, by Cavannah Murphy, 1816, 
large folio. This herculean folio rivals 
Denon’s Egypt, in nobleness of design, 
splendour of execution, and richness 
of material. 

30. The History of the Arabs in 
Spain, &c. 4to. 1816. This volume is 
a companion to the above. 

31. The Typographical Antiquities 
of Great Britain, by T. F. Dibdin. 
Vols. I. III. and IV. The union 
of the red and black inks, the propor- 
tioned spaces, and the boldness and sin- 
gularity of the cuts, render these books 
very beautiful of their kind. 

32. Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4 vols. 
8vo. This work, considering the bulk 
of the volumes, and the quantity 
of matter introduced, is perhaps the 
most brilliant bibliographical produc- 
tion in existence, on the score of mere 
typographical excellence. Only 55 co- 
vies were struck off upon LARGE PAPER, 
in royal 4to., -eight of which were re- 
served by Earl Spencer for presents. 
Upon the completion of this work, 
carried on without intermission for 
nearly four years, the printer present- 
ed Dr. Dibdin with a richly-wrought 
silver cup, of an antique form. (See 
Bibliographical Decameron, II. p. 394.) 

33. The Bibliographical Decameron; 
by T. F. Dibdin. Of all the works 
executed at the Shakspeare Press, the 
present is acknowledged to be the 
most eminently successful in the de- 
velopment of all the skill and beauty 
attached to the art of printing. Mr. 
Hansard (vide postea) has not over- 

raised its excellence on this score. 

ever was such a variety of ornament— 
in the way of wood-cuts and red and 
black ink—exhibited. The quantity 
of matter, by way of note, is perhaps 
no where exceeded, in a performance 
which unites splendour of execution 
with curiosity of detail. The paper is 
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also of the finest quality. This work 
continues to maintain a high price. 
We have not space to enumerate 
the private repriats by Mr. Bulmer, 
for the Roxburgh Club, the his- 
tory of which will be found in Dr. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 
vol. 111. pp. 69—74. [See also our 
vol. LXxXxIiI. part ii. pp. 3, 340, for 
an account of the first anniversary of 
the Club; and its proceedings are re- 
corded in various subsequent volumes. ] 
One of the chief difficulties Mr. 
Bulmer had to contend with, was the 
providing of good black printing ink. 
That formerly used by printers was 
execrable. Baskerville had made his 
own ink, as well as type, about 1760, 
which enabled him to produce such 
fine work; and Mr. Robert Martin, 
his apprentice, was still living, when 
Mr. Bulmer began business. He first 
supplied Mr. Bulmer with fine lamp- 
black, for his experiments in fine 
printing. But the difficulty of obtain- 
ing any adequate supply, induced Mr. 
Bulmer to erect an apparatus for the 
purpose of making his own ink, and 
he succeeded to the extent of his 
wishes in producing a very superior 
black. ‘* The most anxious scratiny 
(observes Mr. Hansard, in his Typo- 
graphia) cannot, in his Shakspeare or 
Milton, find the least appearance of 
failure of that beautiful velvet richness 
of colour which the ink originally 
possessed. In the Shakspeare, which 
was nine years in hand, the same har- 
mony of tint and richness of colour 
prevail, as if the ink had been all 
made at one time, and the last sheet 
inked by the same hand in the same 
hour as the first: this single work pro- 
bably contains more pages than all 
that Bodoni ever printed. But the 
finest criterion by which to judge of 
the perfection of ink and work is of- 
fered in the volumes printed by Mr. Bul- 
mer, of Dr. Dibdin’s Decameron; the 
numerous wood engravings in which 
the ground is an entire black, and 
others with parts of the figures black 
on white ground, exhibit such an even- 
ness and intensity of colour, as nothing 
but ink of the most perfect compound 
for the purpose could effect. Much, 
of course, must have been owing to 
the aid of good and congenial quality in 
the paper, and ensured in effect by the 
experience and skill which Mr. Bul- 
mer was so competent to impart to his 
workmen; and that a great deal must 
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have depended on, and been effected 
by the two last named requisites, is 
very apparent, from his being able to 
prodace the same effect in ink of ano- 
ther colour, namely red.” 

After continuing in business with 
the highest credit for about 30 years, 
Mr. Bulmer retired in 1819, with a 
well-earned fortune, to a genteel resi- 
dence at Clapham Rise, and was suc- 
ceeded at the Shakspeare Press by his 

artner Mr. W. Nicol, the only son of 

Ar. Bulmer’s firm friend, the late G. 
Nicol, Esq. Mr. Nicol, in his Octo- 
glot folio edition of Virgil, edited b 
W.Sotheby, Esq. has proved himself 
a most diligent and able successor ; 
while, in publications of smaller di- 
mensions, such as Major’s editions of 
Walton’s Angler and Lives, he has 
not been less eminently successful. 

Bat whilst we have justly placed Mr. 
Bulmer in the first rank of his profes- 
sion, let us not forget that he had equal 
claims to distinction among those 
whose memory is revered for their 
many private and domestic virtues. 
We may then truly say, that his art has 
been deprived of one of its brightest 
ornaments, and his friends have to 
lament the loss of one not easily sur- 
passed in every moral excellence. 

Mr. Bulmer was younger brother of 
Sir Fenwick Bulmer, who died May 4, 
1824, aged 79, the senior member of 
the Honourable Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners. The late Mr. Bulmer was 
also for a long time one of the Gentle- 
men Pensioners; to which corps the 
late Wm. Gifford, esq. was Paymaster. 
Some pleasant poetical letters from Mr. 
Gifford to Mr. deus will soon appear 
in a sixth volume of Nichols’s ** Lite- 
rary Lilustrations.” 

Mr. Bulmer died at Clapham Rise, 
on the Oth of September, in his 74th 
year, and his remains were interred on 
the 16th, at St. Clement Danes, Strand, 
(in which parish his brother had long 
resided,) attended to the grave by a 
numerous and respectable company of 
mourning friends. He has left a widow; 
but had no children. 

A portrait of Mr. Bulmer will be 
found in vol. II. of Dr. Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphical Decameron; but having 
been taken when he was a young man, 
the resemblance is not recognisable by 
us. Nor can we speak favourably of an 
engraving in wood of Mr. Bulmer in 
Hansard’s ‘* Typographia.” A more 
faithful portrait was executed in litho- 
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graphy, in 1827, painted {and drawn 
on stone by James Ramsay. Of this 
portrait a correct copy is herewith pre- 
sented to our readers. 


—@— 
WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Continued from p. 109.) 


T ten o'clock in the morning we 
left Ulva.* Both our host and 
hostess accompanied us to the door, 
and we parted from them much sa- 
tisfied with the attentions we had 
received under their roof. 

The day was extremely fine, and 
the road though somewhat rough, yet 
far from being unpleasant. While in 
some little doubt about our way, we 
were fortunately joined by a good 
“auld wife,” who very desirous of en- 
tering into conversation, said she was 
travelling for some distance on our 
road, and would direct us. From her 
as well as from every one else to whom 
we mentioned his name, we had an 
excellent account of the Laird of Staffa, 
as well as of his lady, whom she repre- 
sented to us as equally charitable with 
himself,—equally solicitous on all oc- 
casions to do good. Staffa, it appeared, 
had been much interested about the 
instruction of his poor islanders, and 
had instituted schools for their advance- 
ment in useful learning. The old wo- 
man spoke of the Laird and his family 
with much affection, and we were 
pleased at the artless and apparently 
sincere expression of her gratitude. 
She informed us that she liked much 
to talk with us, for the sake of improv- 
ing herself in our language. Like all 
the Highlanders, she was perfectly con- 
scious of speaking it with a much bet- 
ter accent than those of the Low 
Country; and this idea gave her no 
little satisfaction. We put some ques- 
tions to her relative toemigration. She 
informed us that great numbers had 
gone off from her village some years 
ago, but none lately. Indeed we never 
heard of any actual a or even 
projected expeditions, during our whole 
tour through the Highlands; and this 
circumstance would seem to prove sa- 
tisfactorily that the condition of the 
poorer inhabitants of these remote re- 
gions had, within these few years, been 








* One of the Hebrides, in the district of 
Mull, and shire of Argyle. 
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much ameliorated, or that those who 
had tried the experiment of removal, 
had failed to observe their hopes real- 
ized in foreign and not less inhospita- 
ble shores. We now for the first time 
in our tour, felt it extremely hot. The 
flies too were very troublesome, though 
we were passing close to the sea-shore 
on an elevated situation, and open to 
the breeze. From this point we had 
our last view of Staffa, now surrounded 
by a sea calm and placid as it had yes- 
terday been rough and boisterous. Be- 
sides Staffa, we enjoyed an excellent 
prospect of Collonsay, Dutchman’s 
Cape, and several other islands, the 
appearance of which in a rippling sea, 
and under an azure sky, was highly 
exhilarating. Several vessels in mo- 
tion, their sails swelled by the wind, 
added to the cheerfulness of the scene, 
which we had an opportunity of con- 
templating for a considerable distance 
with the greatest satisfaction. 
According to the expression of our 
Highlanders, this was ‘a grand day” in- 
deed, yet we experienced considerable 
fatigue, and had occasion to observe 
with how much less alacrity we pur- 
sued our march, after having only oat- 
cake instead of wheaten bread for 
breakfast, and we began to grumble at 
the horrible Mull miles. The hills 
too were steepish, yet the road hitherto 
wastolerably good. At length we found 
ourselves uncertain of our course, on 
a bleak and trackless moor. We tried 
two or three apparently sheep walks 
without any satisfaction, and at last 
abandoned ourselves nearly to the di- 
rection of chance. We arrived at one 
of the hills of this well-named gloom 
of desolation, down whose steep sides 
we wound in an oblique direction, and 
crossed a ford which lay beneath us. 
From this spot we had a view of a 
farm house, which gave us consider- 
able relief, and towards which we di- 
rected our steps. Heuce, after much 
fatigue, we arrived at a rude bridge at 
the head of a loch, and finally reached 
Ballacray, at four. Here we rested 
and refreshed, after which we proceed- 
ed and marched into Tobermory about 
eight, without having encountered one 
single drop of rain! The principal 
inn is builton a very respectable quay, 
lately erected at a considerable ex- 
pense, for the use as well as ornament 
of this remote harbour. On our expe- 
dition to Staffa, one of the boatmen 
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had given us a most splendid and ex- 
aggerated account of this metropolis of 
the Islands. The harbour, he inform- 
ed us, was fully equal to that of Leith, 
and from his description we had ex- 
pected in this, the port of Tobermory, 
to behold the masts “clustering like 
reeds in the Lake of Lego.” In this, 
indeed, we were disappointed, yet the 
harbour appeared sufliciently commo- 
dious, and we were informed that 
King’s ships had not unfrequently an- 
chored in the roads. 

On the morrow we delivered our 
credentials or letters of recommenda- 
tion to the friend of Dr. M. to whom 
they were addressed. As soon as the 
weather permitted, which was not till 
four o'clock, this gentleman, with 
much civility, procured us a boat, and 
having kindly farnished us with let- 
ters, witnessed our embarkation on 
Loch Sunart for Salem. Our boat 
appeared rotten, leaky, and without 
proper tackle of any description, and 
our sailors themselves remarked that 
theirs was “‘ very like a drunken man’s 
boat, a good deal out of order.” 

Before quitting the harbour, we 
hauled up to shore for the purpose of 
taking in ballast, which was fortu- 
nately plentiful, and the business soon 
accomplished. We had but little wind, 
and made but indifferent way even 
with the assistance both of the oars 
and sail. Our boatmen, however, 
were very civil and intelligent, and 
amused us by many nautical anecdotes. 
One of them had sailed, he said, fifty 
times close by Staffa, but had never 
the curiosity to look into it; neither 
could we make him believe that he 
would have seen any thing worthy his 
notice if he had. The older of the 
two amused us much by his supersti- 
tious whistling for a breeze, and though 
we laughed at it, he appeared to re- 
gard it as a very serious and all-avail- 
ing ceremony, and at intervals conti- 
nued whistling on without a smile. 
We had witnessed the same thing 
amongst our boatmen of Stafla, who 
also added the no less powerful en- 
treaty or command of ** Come, breeze!” 
in a tone of voice, and with a pecu- 
liarity of manner which was very 
pleasing. 

Mr. C. had very obligingly furnish- 
ed us with letters to two of his friends 
living near each other, but on opposite 
sides of the Loch, in whose mansions 
he recommended us to take shelter if 
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the night should prove unruly, and in 
either of which we might make sure 
of an excellent bed. At first we had 
pe to avail ourselves of these 
etters, but getting on better than we 
expected, and the evening again be- 
coming fine, we passed pretty quickly 
by their houses, and arrived at Salem 
at eight. Here there was only a mi- 
serable hovel by way of inn, so that, 
late as it was, and though we had a 
long walk before us, we determined to 
proceed to Strontian at all hazards. 
The road, as it had been described to 
us, was extremely good, pleasant, and 
romantic. We now passed close by 
the side of the Loch, through flourish- 
ing and very extensive plantations,— 
now lost sight of it for a time, and ap- 
peared to strike deeper into the woods. 
Speedily the Loch re-appeared, and 
served very much to cheer us on our 
way. Afler the first six miles, it be- 
came misty and dark, and the road ra- 
ther intricate. We came to two paths, 
took the wrong, and got into a stone 
quarry. After extricating ourselves 
with some difficulty, we were at a loss 
whether to go onwards or retreat to 
the road we had left. We determined 
on the latter, but without finding it 
practicable; returned to the quarry, 
and finally discovered something like 
a track. Here it began to rain. We 
were totally ignorant of our way, the 
night wearing apace ; and we began to 
consider ourselves far from wise, at 
having wandered thus unknowing 
and unknown, unaccompanied by a 
guide, and on foct, into these a 
territories. Yet, after getting safely 
through the quarry, the road improved ; 
we arrived at some huts, whose inha- 
bitants we with difficulty roused, ob- 
tained information, as well as a re- 
freshing draught of milk, and arrived 
at Strontian at half an hour after mid- 
night.* 

The gentleman at Strontian to whom 
we had letters, was from home, but 





* Strontian is a small village situate in 
the district of Sunart, and erected for the 
accommodation of the miners. It has lately 
become famous for having given to the 
world a new mineral, which is distinguished 
by the name of Strontites; the chemical 
properties whereof are ably described by Dr. 
Kirwan, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy; and by Thomas Charles 
Hope, M.D. in vol. 1v. p. ii. p. 3, of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 
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his lady showed us every attention, 
and put us under the guidance of a 
man well acquainted with the place, 
and from whom we derived much in- 
formation. The road to the mines, 
some two miles from the village, was 
extremely rough, steep, and fatiguing. 
The day too was fine, and very warm, 
and they had not in these regions seen 
so much of the Sun for many weeks 
previously. Notwithstanding, the as- 
pect of the country at the Lead Hills 
was to the last degree dreary and hor- 
rible—a mass of rock and rubbish, 
without any the least sign of vegeta- 
tion. In the midst of surrounding 
hills, bleak and comfortless, we appear- 
ed to have bidden adieu for ever to the 
world, or to be quitting it step by step 
for the regions of misery and darkness. 

The mining at this time was not 
going on very vigorously, nor was the 
number of men employed great. Their 
works had been considerably impeded 
by an accumulation of water, to rid 
themselves of which they were now 
about sinking a level, meaning after- 
wards to proceed in their more proper 
business with the greatest alacrity. The 
veins of lead, we were told, were very 
rich, and several new ones had just 
been discovered. Our guide exhibit- 
ed to us the machinery usually employ- 
ed in such places, near to which he 
pointed out to us some excellent speci- 
mens of strontites, as well as of lead 
ore, and different spars, though the 
former mineral appears now to be ex- 
tremely scarce. 

The way back being a descent, gave 
us less trouble than we had expe- 
rienced in our walk to the mines, yet 
even here our road was often over 
loose stones, rubbish, or rock, and 
by no means without its annoyance. 

The village of Strontian is very plea- 
santly situated, directly at the head of 
Loch Sunart, the hills adjoining to 
which are crowned with beautiful and 
very thriving plantations. The Loch 
itself is here extremely picturesque, 
while the odious Lead Hills are com- 
pletely shut out from the view. In a 
neighbourhood civilized and populous 
it would speedily become a favourite 
retreat. As it is, in the winter at 
least, it must be dreary and comfort- 
less, its inhabitants perforce consider- 
ing themselves as prisoners. At the 
time we were there the dowager Lady 
Riddell, with her friends, had just left 
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it, and their absence was of course 
considerably regretted. 

Quitting Strontian, bleak hills, on 
which vegetated two or three misera- 
ble trees, bounded the prospect on all 
sides ; but suddenly more cheery scenes 
broke in upon us. We now got a view 
of Loch A&il, its shores displaying 
many beauties. On the road side flou- 
rish some of the most beautiful heaths 
I had ever an opportunity of seeing, 
the flowers of which were various and 
most beautiful, pink, yellow, and pur- 
ple. We passed Coran Ferry, crossed 
the Loch, and though it was late, pro- 
ceeded onwards to Fort William.* The 
road was good, but the rain fell in tor- 
rents; it was dark, and long before en- 
tering the town we were completely 
wet through. After our long banish- 
ment from populous cities, this place 
appeared a metropolis of the first mag- 
nitude. The extended street, with the 
few dim lights from the shop win- 
dows, struck us with astonishment, 
and we anticipated with much plea- 
sure all the luxuries which must ne- 
cessarily flow in upon us in this long- 
wished for haven. Neither were we 
disappointed,—the inn was excellent. 

In the morning we delivered our let- 
ters to Mr. S. a friend of Dr. M.’s. 
The approach to this gentleman’s 
house was by a flight of stairs on the 
outside of the building, conducting 
into the second story. This is a truly 
Caledonian fashion, having an awk- 
ward and most uncomfortable appear- 
ance, and has been noticed by Dr. 





* A fort was built here, during the usur- 
pation of Cromwell, by the advice and un- 
der the direction of General Monk; and 
which occupied at that time much more 
ground than it does at present, having ac- 
commodations for 2000 effective troops. It 
was then named ‘* The Garrison of Inver- 
Lochy,” from the ancient Castle of that 
name in the neighbourhood. In the reign 
of King William, it was rebuilt on a smaller 
scale, with stone and lime; when it received 
the name of that Monarch, while the vil- 
lage around it took the name of Maryburgh, 
from his Royal Consort. In 1746, it stood 
a siege of five weeks against the rebels, 
under the gallant conduct of Captain Scott. 
It is now, however, by no means a place of 
strength. Some years ago, a considerable 
part of the wall was undermined, and swept 
away by the river Nevis, which flows close 
by it. Since that time, it has been going 
rapidly to decay, and there seems little pro- 
bability of its being repaired. 
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Johnson and other travellers. In Fort 
William this method of approach 
seemed very common, and the town 
has an appearance cold and cheerless 
as any of those of the same size and 

pulation throughout the kingdom. 
This gentleman exhibited to us his 
collection of minerals, with which we 
were much gratified. He gave us a 
very appalling account of the ascent up 
Ben Nevis, and related an adventure 
of his own there, well calculated to 
frighten stouter hearts than ours. Not- 
withstanding, we wished, as the wea- 
ther was fine, to make the attempt 
without delay. Summoning the guide, 
we found that, though late, the ascent 
might be made. We determined to 
proceed, and the man had orders to 
get ready his basket of provisions, 
whisky, and all other requisites, ac- 
cordingly. This was soon done. He 
recommended to each of us a stout 
oak stake, which he informed us 
would be of the greatest service, in- 
deed indispensable ; and thus equipped 
we sallied forth upon this perilous ex- 
pedition at half-past twelve. 

The Sun was bright, the day ex- 
tremely hot; I was lame, and had 
therefore less spirits for the undertak- 
ing than I should have had under 
other circumstances. The road, how- 
ever, for a considerable distance, was 
smooth and pleasant, and I expected 
to get on tolerably well. Beginning 
to ascend, the “ pull” to one in a sound 
state would have been dreadful. To 
me, with an excoriated foot, it was 
inexpressibly harassing. At length, 
after toiling in a way which threw all 
our former exertions into the shade, 
we arrived faint, panting, and exhaust- 
ed at the first landing place, and in- 
stantly threw ourselves on the ground ; 
our guide being very glad to do the 
same. We were ina state of the most 
violent perspiration, most plentifully 
‘* Jarding the lean earth,” on which we 
were so glad to recline. Our hearts 
absolutely sounded within us, beating 
with the greatest violence against our 
sides, and, for my own part, Tostalaty 
looked forward to the remaining part 
of our march with considerable dis- 
may. Soon we resumed our route. 
The sun was burning hot, but we had 
now ‘got wind ;” the way was not 
quite so steep, and we proceeded with 
far greater facility. After a second 
weary pull, we again rested, and had 
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now a very extensive view of the coun- 
try around us, with the great Caledo- 
nian Canal and other objects in the 
more immediate neighbourhood; but 
so little time was allowed us by the 
guide, that I found it impossible to set 
them down with any thing like accu- 
racy. Indeed, our view was barely 
momentary. Renewing our toil, we 
reached a third “rest and be thank- 
ful,” close to which issued a spring of 
most delightful and transparent water, 
very cold, and which was the last we 
should, in our ascent, have an oppor- 
— of tasting. This therefore we 
quaffed with peculiar delight, at first 
mixing it with a little whisky, and 
felt ourselves greatly recruited. At 
this spot also grew abundance of cran- 
berries, just in season, and which to 
our now thirsty palates were exqui- 
sitely delicious. These berries, though 
in the greatest abundance, grew a- 
mongst the moss of the mountains, 
under which, from the eyes of stran- 
gers at least, they were effectually con- 
cealed. Our guide pointed them out 
to us, otherwise we should have pass- 
ed over them in ignorance. We ga- 
thered them by handsful, and, had not 
time pressed, should willingly have 
given up much more of our time to this 
employment. But the guide, or ra- 
ther commandant, gave us the signal 
to march, which we were reluctantly 
compelled to obey. 

Soon after this, the sky clouded 
over, there came on a thick mist, 
which ended in a complete drenching 
rain, and we were obliged to abandon 
all hopes of a more extensive view from 
the summit, to which we were now 
so nearly approaching. Very soon af- 
ter the commencement of this our 
fourth march, all vegetation fails; we 
travelled over huge loose stones, which 
in the rain looked more than com- 
monly horrible. Our march over them 
was uncertain, and highly fatiguing ; 
their edges were sharp, our shoes had 
for some time been worn very thin, 
and we felt them very sensibly through 
the soles. All obstacles, however, 
were finally overcome, and we a 
pily reached the wished-for height 
precisely at four. 

It continued raining very hard, we 
were almost wholly without shelter, 
having only two or three stones larger 
than the rest to protect us in some lit- 
tle degree from the storm, when we 
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opene our basket, and proceeded to 
feastupon its contents, for which our 
toil had given us a most excellent ap- 
petite. While so employed, the clouds 
partially cleared away, the sun again 
burst forth, illuminating the country 
beneath us, and we enjoyed one of the 
most pleasing as well as magnificent 
rospects that can well be conceived. 
mmediately before us was a most 
tremendous ey ey down which 
our guide hurled huge masses of rock, 
which in their fall bounding from one 
projecting part of the mountain to an- 
other, and carrying with them various 
other broken portions in their course, 
leapt crashing and resounding into the 
abyss below. We advanced cautiously 
to the very edge of this precipice, and 
heads not in general disposed to be 
giddy, on this occasion could scarcely 
avoid feeling something of disquietude. 
Nearly on the opposite side of this 
abyss, the mountain exhibited an ap- 
arance which I thought very strik- 
ing. Its ridge, of considerable extent, 
was very sharp, in some measure re- 
sembling the roof of a house. Its sides 
were variegated, striped with red and 
reen alternately, a phenomenon pro- 
Bably attributable to the resistless vio- 
lence of the winter torrents. On this 
hill the sun was now shining partially, 
and its rays imparted new lustre to 
that which had before been remark- 
able for the vividness of its colouring. 
The scene we thought extremely beau- 
tiful, and gazed upon it for some time 
with the greatest admiration. We now 
advanced, and took a view of the pre- 
cipice in another, and still more fright- 
ful situation. At this point we had a 
nearer view of the perpetual snow, 
never ceasing to line the sides of this 
chasm. We were indeed close upon 
it, but were cautioned by the guide 
not to advance too far. Its surface was 
firm, icy, and crisp, yet we were not 
altogether without fear of its suddenly 
giving way, and hurrying us along 
with it in its descent. Some of it we 
collected in our hands, and its icy 
coldness was highly agreeable to our 
palates. At this moment the blue 
mist was rolling far beneath us in 
gently undulating wreaths, the clouds 
alternately retreated and advanced, and 
the whole scene, momentarily chang- 
ing, seemed alive ; and now above our 
heads appeared Heaven’s bow in all 
its glory, and of the most vivid hues. 
Advancing in a more westerly direc- 
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tion, we had a view of the isles of 
Mull, of Egg, with others of the He- 
brides, while, directing our eyes south- 
wards, they wandered without impe- 
diment over an immense track of coun- 
try, far as the county of Perth. Nearer 
at hand we observed a second bow, if 
it might so be called, completely cir- 
cular, and most beautifully overarch- 
ing a chasm of the rock. We began 
our descent at five. Ben Nevis, as is 
well known, is a table mountain, on 
which account, though its summit is 
composed of huge stones, loose and 
rugged, yet few difficulties presented 
themselves. As we descended, its sides 
grew far more steep, and the loose 
masses more frightful, but we travelled 
on with a good heart. Again we tasted 
with redoubled pleasure of cranberries, 
and the spring ; and, after labour such 
as neither of us wished to repeat, ar- 
rived by eight in the plains below, and 
shortly after at our inn. 
A SuBscrIBER. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 11. 

A$ you have given admission to the 

remarks of your correspondent 
*« X.” p. 99, on ** Clerical Farmers,” 
and thereby encouraged him to pro- 
ceed with his threatened lucubrations, 
you will admit, I trust, a few observa- 
tions suggested by the perusal of his 
first performance. 

The writer deplores the passing of **a 
legislative Act encouraging the Clergy 
to become farmers, the effects of which, 
he observes, are too apparent not to 
demand notice, and to excuse animad- 
versions.” Now I contend that the 
** effects,” as described by your Corre- 
spondent, are altogether unreal and 
imaginary. His ‘* animadversions,” I 
admit, are sufficiently apparent. In 
the first place, with respect to the Act 
itself, if we are to judge of the inten- 
tions of its framers by the operation of 
the Bill, so far from their contemplat- 
ing any encouragement to the Clergy 
to become farmers, we must infer ex- 
actly the reverse, for the effect of the 
Act is unquestionably to circumscribe 
the agricultural pursuits of the Clergy, 
by affixing a limit to that which before 
was unlimited; viz. the quantity of 
laud a Clergyman might thereafter oc- 
cupy in addition to his glebe. 

Pebuks that a Clergyman so dis- 
pesed, might find in the occupations of 
eighty acres of land, added to an average 
glebe, sufficient employment to divert 
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him from the due and conscientious 
performance of his ‘ ecclesiastical 
duties ;” and had your Correspondent 
been contented to direct the outpour- 
ings of his zeal against a character like 
this, a thorough-paced farming parson, 
few of your readers would have been 
disposed to dissent from his opinions, 
although they might possibly have 
called in question the taste in which 
they were conveyed. But the instances 
are rare in which the Clergy have 
availed themselves of this legislative in- 
dulgence; and indiscriminately to in- 
volve in one sweeping censure every 
Clergyman who may chance to occupy 
a few acres of glebe, and make him 
answerable for all the effects your 
Correspondent has described as result- 
ing from such an occupation, argues 
an obliquity in his perception of com- 
mon justice, which it is by no means 
agreeable to encounter. 

«* Fox-hunting, gambling, and pu- 
gilistic,” to which I will readily add 
the confirmed farming parson, | sur- 
render unconditionally to the mercy of 
your essayist ; but I would fain be per- 
mitted to say a word or two in behalf 
of those, I trust, minor offenders, the 
occupiers of their glebe alone. 

If it be a crime to cultivate a small 
glebe, it is one into which my residence 
upon a living in the country has un- 
wittingly led me. I will not say that 
** my ignorance and neglect” in this 
“* new trade” may not have been suf- 
ficiently “* apparent ;” but as this would 
seem to argue inattention to my secular 
employment, it ought, in common 
fairness, to exempt me, in the same 
degree, from the imputation of neglect- 
ing my ecclesiastical. It is possible 
too, that 1 may have been “ the laugh- 
ing stock of all my neighbours,” al- 
though every inclination on their part 
to afford me instruction, and no back- 
wardness on mine to seek it at the 
hands of those who must necessarily 
“understand it better than myself,” 
as little inclines me to suspect that I 
have, as to accuse them of the egregious 
folly of despising instruction on reli- 
gious topics from me, because I have 
sought it on agricultural subjects from 
them. Any attempt of mine to plough 
a given portion of land per day, would 
have the effect of convincing a sturdy 

loughman of my insufficiency, and 

ead him to ‘* feel,” as your Corre- 
snondent observes, ** hisown strength ;” 
but I should much question whether 





he would argue from hence my incom- 
petence to instruct him in his Christian 
duties. 

Occupying his glebe, brings a Cler- 
gyman, in your Correspondent’s opi- 
nion, into “ collision and competition 
with those who in consequence scoff 
at his ignorance and incompetence, 
and snecr at and despise him for his 
folly.” I confess [ can no more see 
this as a necessary result, than I can 
divine how the same circumstance 
should have the “ effect” of convert- 
ing those who would otherwise be *‘ con- 
scientious neighbours,” into ‘* cheats 
and cajolers.” I am not willing to 
think so contemptibly of my neigh- 
bours, and of agriculturists in general, 
as your Correspondent does. I will 
not believe that should the evidence of 
any skill be apparent in the cultivation 
of my glebe, that it is effected “* at the 
certainty of losing the far greater por- 
tion of that respect which, as a Clergy- 
man, I might have received from those” 
whom this apparent absence of “ ig- 
norance and incompetence” in the 
cultivation of my land,” has converted 
into ‘* envious rivals and competitors.” 
I trust the virtue which is 


‘€ Never elated when one man’s oppress’d, 
Never dejected when another’s bless’d,”” 


is not so rare among the cultivators of 
the soil, as the charge of your Corre- 
spondent would lead us to infer. 

Again, among the disastrous effects 
** of a Clergyman’s occupying his glebe, 
the imagination of your Cormnpantient 
pictures to him the conversion of ‘‘ him 
who formerly ministered to the wants 
of the poor, comforted their distresses, 
relieved their penury,” &c. into “a 
hard task-master, as niggardly a contri- 
butor, as severe and rigid an exactor of 
their daily toil, as the most impene- 
trable clown in his parish.” 

Harsh as is your Comecpentent upon 
a very large part of our profession, I 
presume he will attempt to raise no 
very serious objection to a Clergyman, 
whose a ee been cast in a —— 
country village, occupying a garden. 
Nay, alt fother, = clsim for 
him, at the hands of this rigid anéi- 
temporalist, the privilege and benefit 
of keeping a pig; and, as he considers 
“the picture of Trulliber ws oped 
held out” by that trreproachable mo- 
ralist Fielding, *‘ as a beacon to warn” 
the parson against feeding his own 
pigs, he no doubt will admit the pro~ 
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riety of his hiring a servant to perform 
= Office for him. And if “ con- 
fess I cannot see why a Clergyman 
should be, or appear to be, “a harder 
task-master, or a severer and more rigid 
exactor of the daily toil” of him who 
sows and ploughs his field, than of the 
labourer who Sigs his garden and feeds 
his swine. 

Your Correspondent next observes, 
*‘the angry feelings, the jealousies, 
the usurpation of at least the means of 
giving employment and support of one 
family in every parish, which must be 
fairly calculated upon wherever the 
parson attempts or prefends to culti- 
vate his own glebe, are evident.” To 
that species of * usurpation” which is 
implied in ‘‘ giving employment and 
support to at least one family in my 

rish,” I plead guilty; but I never 

ave had reason to suspect that it has 
excited ‘‘ angry feelings or jealousies,” 
for I have never heard any of my neigh- 
bours impute to me as a fault, any 
act which has had the effect of lessen- 
ing their respective proportions of “a 
rate,” by my finding of ‘* employment 
and support” for the poor. 

It wiil hardly be denied by any one 
possessing a knowledge of human na- 
ture, that some relaxation from their 
severer duties, is as necessary to the 
Clergy as to their lay-brethren. I will 
venture, therefore, maugre the fore- 
bodings of your Essayist, to assure 
those who may be inclined to seek it 
in the cultivation of their garden, or 
the occupation of their glebe, that they 
may follow the bent of their inclina- 
tions without necessarily incurring “the 
disesteem”’ and contempt of their neigh- 
bours, or the seen of their con- 
science for any consequent neglect of 
clerical duties. It is the abuse and 
not the use (provided it is innocent in 
itself) of any species of relaxation which 
constitutes the fault. I no where find 
in Scripture that ‘ absolute prohibi- 
tion of all secular employment” to 
which your Correspondent would sub- 
ject the Clergy. 

Comparatively speaking, the “ farm- 
ing parson,” in your Correspondent’s 
acceptation of the term, is a character 
rarely to be met with; while the un- 
pretending cultivator of his glebe will 
be found in the person of many a con- 
scientious and zealously affected mi- 
nister of the Gospel, little dreaming 
probably of the frightful results of his 
undertaking, viz. ‘the disgrace of the 


English Church, the decay of rational 
piety» the deterioration of morals, the 
oss of good manners, and the intro- 
duction of fanaticism.” 

AN OCCUPIER OF HIS GLEBE. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 13. 

S the assertions and insinuations, 

signed ‘* X.” in p. 99, may pos- 

sibly receive some degree of attention 

among readers unacquainted with the 

country, I am induced to trouble you 
with a brief reply. 

Your correspondent seems to think, 
that anciently the clergy seldom or 
never farmed their own glebes. Of 
such an assumption there is, however, 
neither evidence nor probability. These 
glebes were expressly granted to in- 
cuinbents for the maintenance of their 
several * households and hospitalities.” 
That such ends were calculated upon 
from any other source than from the 
direct produce of the land, at a period 
when rents, even of large estates, were 
usually paid in kind, is utterly incre- 
dible. Nor does it appear likely that 
glebes were universally, or even gene- 
rally let, after money-payments were 
made to landlords for the hire of their 
farms. The glebe,agdeed, is ordinarily 
a small portion of land around a cle- 
rical residence; hence likely, at all 
times, to be retained in the incum- 
bent’s own occupation, as a mere mat- 
ter of pleasure and convenience. As 
for impediments, thrown by the culti- 
vation of a few acres, in the way of 
ministerial duties or studious habits, 
any such notion is obviously absurd. 
Employment for two or three hours 
in the day, excepting at hay time and 
harvest, is the utmost that the most 
devoted clerical agriculturist could ge- 
nerally find from his glebe. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that unfavourable ef- 
fects upon the minds of farmers, arising 
from this cause, can have no existence. 

With respect to the labourer, or la- 
bourers, employed upon a glebe, your 
Correspondent would learn from an 
acquaintance with the truth, that this 

erson, or persons, are better paid, and 
ess worked than any other individuals 
of their class. Nor is it true, that 
glebes, occupied by their owners, are 
** in the worst condition of any land 
in the parish.” The very contrary is, 
indeed, almost universally the fact. 

As to pecuniary considerations; there 
can be no doubt that, unless clerical 
cultivators usually found an advantage 
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in the practice reprobated by your Cor- 
respondent, he would not have had it 
to inveigh against. The Clergy have 
less money to waste than the men of 
any other class, above those in humble 
life. Nor are they more likely than 
other people, to squander away money 
in idle experiments, if they had more 
of it at their disposal. The truth how- 
ever is, that the occupation of a few 
acres around a country residence, is 
commonly an aid of some importance, 
in housekeeping. Many of the Clergy 
avail themselves, accordingly, of such 
opportunities, and among such is, as- 
suredly, found no deficiency in that 
ministerial faithfulness, and in those 
scholarly habits which become their 
profession. 

The person designated as ‘ a brutal 
overseer,” is, with but few exceptions 
in the agricultural counties of Eng- 
land, very little inclined to refuse claims 
made by paupers. Unhappily for all 
classes, but especially for the poor, 
farmers have erdianily imbibed a no- 
tion, that high rates are desirable as 
weapons wherewith to contend against 
the landlord and the rector. Hence a 
disposition to squander the parish money 
prevails extensively among country 
overseers. Nearly, if not entirely, all 
the labourers in a parish are thus re- 
duced to the condition of importunate 
paupers, who possess no prudence, be- 
cause their necessities can be supplied 
without any. The conduct of these 
reprobated overseers is, therefore, it 
must be owned, highly injurious to 
the character, and ultimate comforts, of 
the labouring poor. This injury, how- 
ever, is caused, because such officers 
fulfil their duties upon a principle the 
very reverse of that which “ x as- 
signs to them. 

With regard to ‘ a due and mode- 
rate provision for the Clergy,” that 
which they have at present, whether 
**due” or not, is undoubtedly very 
** moderate.” Those who would fain 
encroach upon this ‘ provision,” such 
as it is, may reasonably be reminded, 
that the clerical calling is as worthy 
of protection as any other; that, 
its landed emoluments exact certain 
professional duties, are usually spent 
upon the spot whence they arise, and 
are not uncommonly bought, under 
legal sanction, like other property ; and 
that the great majority of those who 
undertake to arraign the Church and 
her ministers, have really no accurate 
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information whatever, respectingeither 
the one or the other. 

Clergymen are not perfect any more 
than their laical relatives and neigh- 
bours; nor is the Church Establish- 
ment perfect any more than any other 
human institution. But both have 
rendered, and are rendering, most im- 

rtant services to this kingdom. Nor 
is either the order, or the system, in- 
capable of coming out triumphantly 
from any investigation, however severe, 
to which it might be subjected, under 
the guidance of candour, wine 
and competent information. CL. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 25. 

AS you have admitted, in p. 99, an 

invidious letter signed ** X.” on 
** Clerical Farmers,” 1 trust to your 
candour to admit the reply of another 
of your occasional Correspondents. 

The moment which the writer has. 
chosen to communicate this letter ‘on 
Clerical Farmers,” or ‘* Farming Par- 
sons,’ as he more than once»n- 
courteously calls Clergymen, is perhaps 
the most inauspicious for his purpose 
that could be chosen. For it is well 
known, that, from the present dis- 
tressed state of agriculture, the glebe 
lands of mauy Clergymen, who have 
a direct dislike to the farming business, 
have been thrown upon their hands; 
and that through necessify, and not 
inclination, they are compelled to be- 
come “* Farmers,” or to let their lands 
run to ruin, and be uncultivated, for 
want of responsible and proper tenants 
to occupy them. I will add, that this 
is my exact situation at the present 
moment. 

I believe it would be no difficult 
matter to prove by an appeal to facts, 
that the very great majority of Clergy- 
men, like myself, have a decided dis- 
like, for many very substantial reasons, 
to become ‘* farming Parsons ;” and 
that of those who are so, the moving 
cause has been necessity and not incli- 
nation ; so that it is in the highest de- 
gree uncandid and unhandsome in your 
Correspondent, to impute that gene- 
rally to the Clergy as a fault, which is 
in reality their mzsfortune. 

But it is clear that this is only one 
of a series of attacks on the Established 
Church. Whoever has looked with 
an observant eye upon the passing 
events of the last few years, think 
cannot fail to have observed, that there 
is a well-organized and deep-laid plot 
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laid by several talented and evil-dis- 
posed men [whose names and occupa- 
tions are very well known to the friends 
of real and true religion] to bring RE- 
Licton, if possible, into contempt; 
and to wound her most effectually 
“ through the sides of her ministers.” 
Let any man of common observation, 
and ordinary penetration, remark what 
has been the line of conduct pursued 
in and out of the two Houses of Par- 
liament for the last few years, on the 
vitally important and nationally conse- 
quential subject of Religion. Let any 
impartial man look into the debates 
which have taken place on the subject 
of Religion in either House of Parlia- 
ment of late years, and he will find 
that its advocates have been browbeat, 
cried down, and insulted ; while those 
who set themselves against it [the na- 
tional established Religion] have been 
cheered, supported, and eulogized on 
all occasions. The late inroad which 
has been effected on the safety of the 
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national established Religion, it is 
well-known, was effected in this man- 
ner. The next step that is threatened 
is a direct attack on the revenues of 
the Church—then most probably an 
establishment of Religion will be 
deemed a nuisance —and then Infide- 
lity and Irreligion will be in the as- 
cendant. As preparatory to these steps, 
the persons of the Clergy are most in- 
dustriously endeavoured to be brought 
into contempt: the crimes of a few 
unworthy individuals are industriously 
brought in a prominent light before 
the public; and this is represented as 
the general character of the whole 
body. The next step to this is so plain 
and obvious, as scarcely to require being 
named. For what can be more plain, 
as these enemies of religion will natu- 
rally argue, than that they should get 
rid, as speedily as possible, of so worth- 
less and so useless a body of men, as 
these ‘* Farming Parsons” are said to 
be? CLEricus. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


THE HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES, 

Newly translated into English, and illus- 
trated with very copious Annotations, exe- 
gelical, philological, historical, and geo- 
graphical ; almost entirely original, but 
partly selected, translated, and arranged, 
from the best Commentators, Historians, 
&c. Prefixed, is an entirely new Life of 
Thucydides ; with a Memoir of the state 
of Greece, Civil and Military, at the Com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian War. By 
ihe Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 
of Sidney College, Cambridge; Vicar of 
Bisbrooke in Rutland ; and Author of the 
Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre, 
in Eight Volumes, 8vo. In 8 vols. 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 


HEN we consider the inestima- 

ble treasures reposited in Clas- 
sical Literature, which is as it were 
* an everlasting possession” for all ages, 
but from the use of which the uniti- 
ated in ancient lore would seem to be 
effectually excluded, it is no wonder 
that very soon after that ever-memora- 
ble revival of Literature which was 
brought about by a return to the study 
of the pure models of ancient Litera- 
ture (so long neglected in monkish 
and barbarous ages), measures should 
have been early adopted for procuring 
to those whom want of a learned edu- 
cation, or neglect of their early acqui- 
sitions, had excluded from its use, some 


sort of participation in its advantages. 
The first attempts at vernacular prose 
translations (for of those only it is our 
present purpose to treat), both in our 
own and in other countries, were, as 
might be imagined, of a rude kind, 
slavishly literal, without attaining to 
the praise of fidelity, and rugged and 
quaint even beyond their age; espe- 
cially since, unfortunately, this sort of 
literary labour had been generally com- 
mitted to very inferior hands. Sides 
it is not surprising that translations 
from the Classics should have become 
a bye-word to the learned, and a butt 
to the witty, who doubtless intended 
the bitter taunts thrown out on Hol- 
land—one of the most painstaking of 
translators, in the well-known epigram, 


‘¢ Philemon with translations does so fill 


Us, 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus,” 


to extend to the whole fraternity. 
Such was the state of this depart- 
ment of Literature during the 16th, 
17th, and nearly half of the 18th 
century; when at length it came to 
be perceived that this was not the true 
way of enriching modern Literature 
from ancient, since such imperfect 
productions as those just adverted to 
were little adapted to the use of any 
class, being held in contempt by the 
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learned, for their unfaithfulness and 
inadequate representation of the great 
originals, and neglected by vernacular 
readers, on account of their rugged 
style, and the dull and uninteresting 
manner in which they were written. 
Hence, about the middle of the last 
century, the formation of Classical 
Translations began to be committed 
to an order of persons much superior 
to the preceding, and considerable im- 
provement was the result. This, how- 
ever, may be said to have been gene- 
rally rather in manner than in matter ; 
for as publishers found it necessary to 
adapt such works to the taste of the 

ublic at large, so did translators find 
it more convenient to themselves to 
aim at forming what are called ‘‘ free 
translations.”. And now it was not 
much to be wondered at, that this al- 
most exclusive attention paid to style 
and manner should have drawn off the 
attention of the translators from a mat- 
ter of still greater, nay, of the greatest 
importance, fidelity; for an unfaith- 
ful rendering of any ancient writing is 
surely the most useless of useless things. 
In time, the good sense of authors and 
the public saw this matter in a yet 
juster and more extensive light; and 
it became plain that something more 
than even faithfulness and neatness of 
style in translation were requisite, that 
the characteristics and air of the origi- 
nal should be represented. Finally, it 
was found that no adequate notion of 
the great ancient originals could be 
formed, unless the reader were enabled 
fully to enter into the sentiments of 
the author by the clearing away of nu- 
merous historical, geographical, chro- 
nological, and other difficulties, in suf- 
ficient nofes subjoined to the text, and 
those necessarily more or less connect- 
ed with learned discussion ; especially 
as the results and sometimes the sub- 
stance at least of learned research had 
to be introduced. Yet more—as the 
translator, who is expected to present 
something intelligible, is necessarily, 
to a certain degree, a perpetual inter- 
preter of his author, so does it clearly 
fall within his province to notice those 
Gorrupt or controverted passages where- 
= the sense is left obscure or doubt- 

ul. 

_ These requisites could not be expected 
to be found in any but scholars of the 
highest order. Thus in Germany, Italy, 
and France, the execution of such 
translations of classical writers came to 






be almost invariably committed to the 
most eminent Professors at their Uni- 
versities, or most distinguished Lite- 
rati. In our own country, however, 
the case was unfortunately very diffe- 
rent. Neither the necessity of mate. 
rial improvement in Classical Trans- 
lation was so much perceived, nor was 
any thing effectual done to supply the 
deficiency. Hence the paucity of geod 
prose Translations of the Classical wri- 
ters which this country has produced ; 
for Twining’s Aristotle and Spelman’s 
Xenophon have been hitherto almost 
the only ones which in point of extent, 
in plan, or merit in execution, deserve 
much praise. Indeed the work now 
before us is, we apprehend, the only 
instance of Translation on the above 
enlarged scale ever seen in this coun- 
try; and it will, we apprehend, do 
much to wipe away the stigma of in- 
feriority to our continental neighbours 
in this important department of litera- 
ture. We trust, indeed, that it will not 
be long before we shall be enabled to 
apply to translators of classical writers 
in our own country what we lately (in 
our number for June last, p. 421,) said 
of its ¢ravellers, remarking on the pre- 
sent advanced state of that department 
of literature (adorned by the learning, 
enius, and taste of a Clarke, a Gell, a 
odwell, a Leake, and many others,) 
as contrasted with the miserable condi- 
tion of things only half a century ago. 
There will shortly (we augur) be “an 
Augustan age” of Translators. 

We nee scarcely observe that an 
English Translation of Thucydides on 
the present enlarged scale had long 
been a desideratum ; Hobbes’s being 
quite obsolete, and unaccompanied by 
notes, and Smith’s having been pretty 
much laid on the shelf. When, there- 
fore, we heard that the work had been 
taken up by a scholar and writer of 
experience, and one who, from having 
been known to have made the author 
the study of his life, and been long 
engaged in preparing an elaborate edi- 
tion of the original, might be presumed 
to be more than competent to the task 
of forming such a Translation, we 
felt peculiar satisfaction ; especially as 
in a most extensive and important the- 
ological work which he had given to 
the public, he had displayed so criti- 
cal a knowledge of the Greek lan. 
guage and literature. 

We must now hasten to inform our 
readers what they may expect to find 
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in the work before us. In doing 
which, we shall first detail its plan 
and chief features, and then advert to 
its execution, enabling our readers to 
judge for themselves, by introducing 
suitable extracts taken from such parts 
as are likely to be most interesting. 
Of the text and notes we shall treat 
each in their order. 

In the Text it has been Dr. Bloom- 
field’s purpose (in his own words) * to 
offer a version literal, but not servilely 
so; faithful, but not trammelled or un- 
couth ; and at the same time, so per- 
spicuous as in general to serve the pur- 
pose of a perpetual interpretation.” In 
doing this, Dr. Bloomfield has care- 
fully avoided an error very general in 
the more recent ‘Translations, that of 
introducing too modern and novel a 
phraseology. He has (to use his own 
words, Preface, p. xii,) occasionally 
sought rather than avoided the rich, 
nervous, and idiomatical phraseology 
of the seventeenth and part of the eigh- 
teenth centuries, and has endeavoured 
to draw from “the wells of English 
undefiled,” having long been persuaded 
that idioms are the nerves of a lan- 
guage, and therefore feeling how ne- 
cessary it was to have recourse to all 
the native strength of our language in 
rendering the sense of a writer of such 
gigantic vigour as Thucydides. Upon 
the whole, considering the all but in- 
superable difficulties with which the 
Translator has had to contend, in a 
writer said by some great scholars to 
be not unfrequently untranslatable, we 
can with truth say that he has exe- 
cuted his task with taste, fidelity, and 
judgment. 

With respect to the Annotations, 
the nature of these cannot better be 
expressed, than in the words of the 
author himself, Preface, p. xii. ** The 
are generally exegetical, but partly pht- 
lological, and partly historical, geogra- 
phical, and miscellaneous ; forming al- 
mosta perpetual commentary of things, 
and of words, as far as regards the esta- 
blishment and illustration of the text ; 
generally original, but in some in- 
stances selected (with due acknowledg- 
ment) from the best commentators, 
historians, travellers, and all other 
writers, from whom even incidental 
illustrations could be derived. The 
historical notes will (the Annotator 
trusts) be found such as not only ma- 
terially to instruct the student, but in 
some measure assist the labours of the 


future historian of Greece; and the 
geographical ones such as somewhat 
to enlarge the knowledge of ancient 
ese All this is, we conceive, 
fully performed ; and it may be added, 
that numerous interesting points of 
Classical antiquities are incidentally 
discussed, and many thousands of in- 
valuable illustrations of the author 
from the Greek writers of every age 
are adduced. Of these, and of the 
notes in general, no specimens can 
here be introduced ; but of the manner 
and style of the version, our readers 
will be enabled to judge for them- 
selves by such extracts as we may 
make in the course of a very rapid 
glance over the History itself. 

Prefixed to the work is an entirely 
new Life of Thucydides, with an exa- 
mination of his character, and some 
critical remarks on his style and man- 
ner of treating his subject. In this 
the Biographer, as he had so often 
done in his Recensio Synoptica, suc- 
cessfully encounters the sceptical no- 
tions of some eminent German critics, 
which tend to unsettle every thing, 
and call in question almost every cir- 
cumstance of the Historian’s life that 
had been handed down to us by the 
ancients. Of the History no portion 
perhaps is more valuable than the Pre- 
face, as giving a masterly sketch of the 
early history of Greece, and its state 
from the remotest antiquity down to 
the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war; in all which Thucydides is 
almost our only authority. Of the high 
importance of this part of the History, 
the Translator seems perfectly sensi- 
ble, and has exerted himself to the ut- 
most to do complete justice to it, both 
in the version and notes. To notice a 
very few of the many able annotations, 
there is one on the early transmigra- 
tions of the Greeks (p. 4), and an ex- 
tremely interesting one on those most 
extraordinary people of antiquity, the 
Pelasgi, p. 10, seq. One very curious 
on the BapBapos, p- 13. One highly 
interesting to the antiquary, on the 
dress of the ancient Athenians, p. 20. 
Another on the monarchies and tyran- 
nies of ancient Greece, p.31. Ano- 
ther, which forms almost a disserta- 
tion, on the claim which the Orations 
have to be considered genuine, and 
whether fabricated by the Historian or 
not, p. 51. 

In the course of this first book, it 
will be remembered, is an exceedingly 
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important narrative of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Athenian empire, and a 
sketch of the history of Greece from 
the Persian to the Peloponnesian war, 
all which historical details are most 
ably illustrated by the Translator from 
a vast variety of ancient authors; and 
it is remarkable that almost all the 
passages had escaped the historians of 
Greece. The rest of book i. is occu- 
pied with detailing the results of the 
aflair at Epidamnus, which led to the 
breach of the thirty years’ peace between 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians. 
This narration is rendered more parti- 
cularly interesting by the insertion of 
several masterly Orations, on which 
the Translator has exerted himself to 
the utmost. 

With Book II. the Peloponnesian 
war properly begins ; and its opening 
scene commences with a fine picture 
of the seizure of Platea by the Thebans. 
Then we have a detailed description of 
the preparations made on both sides 
for war, and of the forces ; also a fine 
representation of the state of public 
feeling in Greece. One of the most 
interesting portions is that in which 
Pericles minutely details to the Athe- 
nians the extent of their resources for 
the war, in forces naval and military, 
revenues, funds, &c. Highly curious 
notices are now interposed of the 
early state of Attica, and especially of 
Athens. Then are described the in- 
conveniences resulting from the influx 
of the country people to Athens, on 
the invasion of Attica by the Laceda- 
monians. After various earlier circum- 
stances of the war have been narrated, 
we have a most interesting description 
of an accustomed solemnity, namely, 
the Public Funeral of the citizens who 
had fallen in the first year of the war. 
And now comes the far-famed Funeral 
Oration of Pericles, the most perfect 
performance of the kind in any age. 
On this, as in the former Oration of 
Pericles, the translator has in both 
text and notes exerted himself, if pos- 
sible, more than ever. To apply the 
words of Homer, 

Odpy OE wAcupas te xed hoyle &pPoriew= 
Oey [oacbecs. 
Maosieras, tf J wutdv tworpuves paye- 

It would be doing a great injustice 
to select any part from this matchless 
Oration, which must be taken as a 


whole. On all the above portions are 
Gent. Mac. October, 1830. 
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perpetually introduced long and inte- 
resting notes on important points, 
but on which our limits forbid us to 
descant. To revert to the History: next 
comes another piece also superior in 
its way to any thing which was ever 
written, the celebrated description of 
the plague at Athens. On this the 
Translator has evidently bestowed in- 
finite pains, not only in order to give a 
erfectly accurate version of the words, 

ut to illustrate the many obscure terms 
and phrases from the works of the an- 
tient medical writers, from Hippo- 
crates downward. In order, also, to 
enable learned Physicians to decide the 
hitherto disputed question, whether 
the disorder here described was the 
Plague, or not, the Annotator has, 
with infinite labour, brought together 
and compared all the parallel points in 
every one of the most authentic de- 
scriptions of plagues or pestilences 
which are extant. 

And now the Athenians, humbled 
by their sufferings, attempt, in vain, 
to procure peace from the Lacedemo- 
nians, and irritated and rendered ungo- 
vernable by their sufferings, break out 
into violent outcries against Pericles. 
To sooth them, he calls an assembly 
of the people, and pronounces an Ora- 
tion, which is exceeded only by the 
Funeral Oration, and which, as it is of 
moderate length, we are enabled to lay 
before our readers, and with which, 
for the present, we must conclude. 


** Not unforeseen by me have been these 
ebullitions of your anger, the causes of which 
I clearly perceive —and for this purpose 
have I convened the present assembly, that 
I might admonish, nay, even reprove you, if 
in any respect you either unjustly harbour 
resentment against me, or causelessly sink 
under your misfortunes. I am, for my part, 
persuaded that a state which enjoys public 
prosperity is more promotive of the welfare 
of private persons, than one in prosperity 
indeed individually, but collectively brought 
to ruin. For a private person, however 
prosperous be his condition, yet if the state 
be brought to destructiun, cannot but share 
in its ruin; whereas one who falls into mis- 
fortune in a flourishing country, has far 
greater opportunities of retrieving his affairs. 
Since, then, the state is able to bear up 
under the misfortunes of private persons, 
while individuals cannot but sink under the 
calamities of the state—what then? should 
not every one exert himself to succour it, 
and not (as you are now doing), struck with 
consternation at private calamities, abandon 
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the care of the public welfare, and throw 
blame both on me, who counselled, and on 
yourselves, who, jointly with me, decreed 
the war. Nay, what is more, your anger is 
directed against me, who conceive myself 
inferior to none of you, whether in know- 
ing what is expedient to be done, or in ex- 
pressing my conceptions in words ; a lover, 
too, of my country, and superior to base 
lucre. For he who hath knowledge indeed, but 
cannot communicate it, is in the same condi- 
tion as one who never had the conceptions ; 
and he who possesses both those qualities, 
but is ill-affected to the state, can never im- 
part as salutary counsel as one who is well- 
affected ; and he who is so too, will yet, if 
a slave to corruption, set every thing to sale 
to gratify one base passion. So that if, as 
supposing me to possess those qualities even 
in a tolerable degree, or more than other 
men, you were induced by me to undertake 
the war, it is not just that I should now 
bear the charge of having done you wrong. 

**Now as for those who have a free 
choice of action, and are in possession of all 
other objects of their reasonable wishes, it 
were arrant folly in them to go to war; but 
if they must, of necessity, either give way, 
and so at once become subject to their 
neighbours, or else must encounter hazards, 
in order to their preservation—why then he 
who declines the danger is more blamable 
than he who boldly faces it. I, for my 
part, continue the very same I was—my 
sentiments are unaltered. But you, how 
changed are you! andwhy? Because when 
you followed my counsels, you were un- 
touched by suffering; but now, when you 
feel the pinch of adversity, you change your 
views, and in the weakness of your own re- 
solves, you question the rectitude of my 
counsel; and that because the attendant ills 
now occupy the feelings of each of you, 
while the advantages thence resulting are as 
yet to all remote and unseen. The reverse, 
too, which has befallen you, being both 
yreat and sudden, you possess not sufficient 
firmness of mind to persevere in your pre- 
vious resolves. For what is sudden and un- 
expected, and happens beyond all calcula- 
tion, is enough to weigh down the mind 
and enslave the spirit. Now this has been 
your case, both in other matters, and espe- 
cially in that of the pestilence. And yet 
highly does it behove you, who are citizens 
of a powerful state, and trained up ia man- 
ners and habits correspondent thereto, to 
be prepared to endure the most trying af- 
flictions, and not obscure your reputation. 
For the world equally censures him who 
pusillanimously falls short of the glory al- 
ready acquired, as it reprobates him who 
impudently arrogates to himself what is not 
his. Ceasing, then, to grieve over your 
private losses, apply yourselves to promote 
the common weal. 

“© As to the labours of the war, that they 
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may be heavy, and yet not bring us nearer 
to success, let what I have said on other 
occasions, suffice to prove that to be an er- 
roneous notion. There is, however, this 
one remark which I would make, touching 
your means for the attainment of empire, 
which neither yourselves seem to have re- 
flected on, nor have I mentioned in my 
former addresses ; nor, indeed, should now 
have introduced a topic involving somewhat 
of boastful and arrogant claim, had I not 
perceived you unreasonably and causelessly 
alarmed. You think that your dominion 
extends only as far as your own subject al- 
lies; but I affirm, that of the two parts into 
which the world is distributed for use (the 
land, and the sea), the one you are entirely 
masters of, as far as you have chosen to oc- 
cupy it, and may be as much further as you 
please to extend your sway. Nor is there 
any one, whether king or state, now exist- 
ing, that can hiuder you, with the naval 
furce which you now send to sea. So that 
this power plainly depends not on the occu- 
pation of your villas and estates (of which 
you think it much to be deprived), and 
therefore it is unreasonable for you so im- 
patiently to bear their loss. You ought 
rather to set lightly by them, regarding 
them merely as the trim decorations and 
embellishments of wealth and power, and to 
know that freedom (if we hold fast and pre- 
serve that) will easily recover such trifles ; 
whereas, in the case of those who crouch to 
others, whatever they may yet acquire is 
wont to be lessened. Let us, then, show 
ourselves not inferior, in either of these two 
respects, to our forefathers, who by toil, 
and not by inheritance, acquired these pos- 
sessions — having, moreover, retained and 
handed them down to us. Consider how 
much more disgraceful it is to be deprived 
of what we already possess, than to fail in 
acquiring it; and go forth to encounter 
your foes not with spirit only, but with 
disdain; for boastful alertness, which arises 
from lucky ignorance, may have place even 
in the bosom of a coward : but this dignified 
disdain is found only in him who (as in our 
case) may feel confident that he is superior 
to his enemy, even in counsel as well as 
combat; for prudence, when thus high- 
souled (even supposing fortune equal), ge- 
nerates a courage more to be relied on; 
since we thus trust less to hope (whose 
power is chiefly conversant with straits and 
difficulties) than to judgment and counsel, 
from a consideration of existing circum- 
stances, of which the forecast is surer. 

** That dignity, too, accruing to the 
state from dominion (of which you all are 
proud), it is right that you should sustain, 
and either not decline the ¢oils of empire, 
or not affect the honours attached to them. 
Reflect, too, that you are not contending 
with the alternative alone of liberty or servi- 
tude, but that you risk not merely a depriva- 
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tion of dominion, but also the danger of 
their revenge whose odium you have, in the 
exercise of rule, incurred; a dominion, let 
me add, which it is no longer in your power 
to decline, even if any of you at present, 
through fear and a fondness for quiet, would 
by this affect the good sart of man. For in 
the nature of a tyranny you hold what to 
have assumed may seem unjust, but to re- 
linquish were perilous. Such persons would 
very soon bring ruin on a state, if they 
could persuade others, or lived by them- 
selves in political independence (as a free 
people). Indeed, inactive quietude cannot 
preserve its tranquillity, unless it be con- 
joined with bustling activity; nor does that 
principle befit a dominant, but a subject 
state, and that for quietness of servitude. 

‘«¢ Be not you then seduced by such sort 
of citizens, nor bear animosity towards me 
(conjointly with whom you decreed the 
war), if the enemy hath even come, and 
done what it was likely he would do, on 
your refusal to submit; and because, beyond 
our expectation, this pestilence hath be- 
fallen us—the only circumstance, indeed, 
that hath happened unlooked for; and yet 
to which, I know, I owe some portion of 
your resentment towards me—but most un- 
just’y, unless, too, when you chance to at- 
tain any unlooked-for prosperity, you like- 
wise ascribe it to me. Evils which are sent 
from Heaven we must endure, necessarily ; 
those inflicted by our enemies, courageously. 
Such has been heretofore the prevailing 
custom of this country. Let it not, then, 
be interrupted in you ; knowing the height 
of reputation to which our state has attain- 
ed among nations, by never bending under 
calamities, and that by infinite sacrifices of 
blood and toil, it hath obtained a power the 
greatest hitherto known, of which an ever- 
during remembrance, even though we should 
hereafter succumb (for all human things are 
formed by nature to decay), will survive to 
the latest posterity—the glory of having, as 
Grecians, exercised dominion over most Gre- 
cians; of having maintained the most 
formidable contests against them, both 
singly and collectively ; and of having inha- 
bited the largest and wealthiest city of 
Greece. Now all this the inactive, indeed, 
may condemn; but those who aim at achiev- 
ing any thing considerable will emulate, and 
such as attain not their object will envy; 
for to be hated and maligned for the time 
present, has ever been the fate of all such 
as have aimed at rising above their fellows. 
He, however, who encounters envy on 
weighty grounds, wisely counsels. For not 
very lasting is the hatred, and it leaves be- 
hind present renown, and hereafter an ever- 
during celebrity. Do you, then, forecast- 
ing for the future, to attain glory, and pro- 
viding for the present, to avoid disgrace, 
strive now, by your courage and alacrity, to 
attain both those objects. Send no more 
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crouching embassies to the Lacedzemonians, 
nor thus betray your impatience under pre- 
sent afflictions; for those who in calamity 
least bend under troubles, and most cou- 
rageously bear up against them, such, 
whether states or private individuals, are the 
most illustrious and the best.” 


—_@— 


Mr. Ursay, 


A LONG absence from my native 
AX country, during which I lived 
toto divisus orbe, kept me in igno- 
rance of two publications, which I 
saw only a few weeks since. One is 
«*Remarks on Mr. Evanson’s Preface 
to his Translation of Knittel’s New 
Criticisms on 1 John v. 7,” by Cle- 
mens Anglicanus; the other “* Memoir 
of the Controversy respecting the three 
Heavenly Witnesses,” by Criticus. 

The latter writer, when speaking of 
the Specimen, and Crito Cantabrigien- 
sis’s examination of the note at p.7, says, 
235, **Whether he has given Mr. 
Huyshe his quietus, I cannot say, but 
two years have passed since he last 
roused himseif; from which we should 
hope that the old gentleman is dozing 
on his evening very pleasantly. Peace 
be to his slumbers !” 

I wish to say to Criticus, that I hope 
he will see that an attempt to refute 
one single note, referring to a part of 
the subject, not then within the limits 
of the inquiry (viz. the first six pages 
of Mr. Porson’s fourth Letter), has 
not given the old gentleman his quie- 
tus; if by the mercy of Almighty God, 
there should be no new awakening 
judgment to incapacitate him. In the 
mean time, if you will favour me with 
space in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
I will make some observations on Cle- 
mens Anglicanus, whose publication, 
small as it is, places him in the fore- 
most rank even of that body of illus- 
trious scholars, who have banded to- 
gether to explode the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses. 

I wish to notice what he says on 
the Britannic MS. of Erasmus, and 
the Montfortian of Walton, on the 
Ottobonian of Scholze, and on the 
Complutensian edition. 

Yours, &c. Francis Huysue. 


Clemens takes the Montfortian first, 
and, having given a long extract from 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Succession of Sa- 
cred Literature, pp. 86—93, says, in 
p- 18, 
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‘¢ This is for the most part written with 

eat fairness and candour. The MS. in 
Br. Clarke’s opinion is ‘ comparatively mo- 
dern :’ its text was formed from MSS. ¢ in 
covjunction with the Latin Vulgate ;’ and 
its date may be the thirteenth century : but 
other critics are not to be condemned for 
giving it a different date.” 


Dr. Clarke’s words are (as Clemens 
had given them), ‘‘ Michaelis roundly 
asserts (vol. iv. p. 417,) that this MS. 
was written after the year 1500. This 
I scruple not to say is a perfectly un- 
guarded assertion, and what no man 
can prove. In 1790 I examined the 
MS. myself, and though I think it to 
be comparatively modern, yet I have 
no doubt but it existed before the in- 
vention of printing, and was never 
written with an intention to deceive.” 
86. Now, if Dr. C. really does mean 
that Michaelis, who roundly asserts 
that the MS. was written after 1500, 
is not to be condemned, nor yet those 
other critics, who, finding a necessity 
of bringing it nineteen years lower, 
are pleased to date it ‘‘about the year 
1520” (Porson, 117, 3), and ‘‘ roundly 
assert” that it was written with an in- 
tention to deceive a man who had 
printed two editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament,—then I will not apply to Dr. 
A. Clarke to write an apology for me. 
To my mind, I never saw a stronger 
censure of men fighting on the same 
side with the critic, and to whom he 
pays the highest possible honours ; 
unless it be that passage of the Pre- 
face, p. vii. to which I presume Mr. 
Evanson referred, where the Dr. says, 
«*T have supposed, and I presume on 
no very precarious ground, that the 
codex Montfortii is not a MS. of the 
15th or 16th century, but rather of the 
13th. I believe it may be in general 
said that those who have assigned to it 
the later dates, are such as never tho- 
roughly examined it, and perhaps never 
saw it. Iam led to form this conclu- 
sion from the manner in which they 
have spoken of it, and from the false 
and inaccurate representations which 
have been given of the passage in ques- 
tion.” Dr. Adam Clarke then being, 
as I understand him, of opinion that 
sentence ought not to be pronounced 
on the culprit MS. till some proof be 
offered, says of the plea upon which 
Michaelis condemns it, ‘I scruple 
not to affirm, that it is what no man 
can prove.” ‘*On which,” says Cle- 
mens, p. 15; I shall simply observe, 
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that the age of a MS. strictly speakin 
can seldom if ever admit of proof.” 
Better and letter still. We are enti- 
tled then to an acquittal on Michaelis’ 
indictment, even by the showing of 
Clemens himself. And what will he 
say to that ‘‘ critic,” who, not under the 
title of “little Premium,” or Clemens, 
“‘hesides A.B. at the coffee-house,” 
—but under his own honoured, most 
honoured name, and ex cathedrd, as 
Divinity Professor in an English Uni- 
versity, could say, ‘‘It made its first 
appearance about the year 1520; and 
that the MS. had just been written, 
when it first appeared, is highly pro- 
bable, because it appeared at a critical 
juncture, and its appearance answered 
a particular purpose.” Lect. xxvii. p. 
23. What does Clemens suppose Dr. 
A. Clarke thought of such a critic, 
when the fac simile of the MS. had 
been so repeatedly held out to him,— 
when he did not venture to say one 
word in reply to the Succession of S. L. 
which had been then 15 years before 
him; but rested wholly and solely 
upon it being “an historical fact, that 
the seventh verse originated in a Latin 
gloss upon the eighth verse?” Will 
Clemens say himself that such “ critics 
are not to be condemned?” or, ‘having 
no turn for pointed reflection,” will 
not Clemens leave him under those 
charges of ‘* unwarrantable criticism,” 
and *‘ inveterate prejudice,” and *¢ mon- 
strous assertion,” and ‘* preposterous 
fiction,” which, as he observes, Mr. 
Evanson says, ‘‘ gain currency and 
momentary credence” against the 
Montfort. 


P. 16. ‘* Again Dr, Clarke remarks, that 
the zeal of the critics for and against the 
controverted text, has carried them too 
high, as well as too low, in fixing the date 
of the Codex Montfortianus. This at least 
is not the whole truth.” 

No: it certainly is not the whole 
truth. The censure might have been 
carried through the whole of this most 
extensive question. Michaelis him- 
self says in general, when speaking of 
this MS. ii. 285, in his own note, “it 
may be observed that both the adver- 
saries and the advocates of {| John. v. 7, 
have neglected too frequently the rules 
of moderation and impartiality ;” so 
also, ii. 296, on the Ravian, he speaks of 
** the warmth which both parties have 
displayed in relation to the controvert- 
ed passage.” But what does Clemens 
himself say? 
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P. 16. ‘For it happens that some of the 
most learned and most strenuous advocates 
for the verse have thought it not much 
older than the period assigned by Michaelis. 
Mill, for instance, mentions it as recentiort 
ac minus accuraté manu descriptum. Ben- 
gelius seems disposed to consider it as a 
latinizing MS. written after the invention 
of printing.” 


Mill’s saying recentiori manu, pre- 
cisely in conformity with Dr. A. C.’s, 
“I think it to be comparatively mo- 
dern,” is to fix him as supporting Mi- 
chaelis’s ‘* round assertion,” that it was 
written after the year 1500; and also 
supporting Mr. Travis’s two corre- 
spondents, whom even this will not 
serve, but who must have it nineteen 
years later, and can tell you “ that it 
was probably written about the year 
1520.” Then for Bengel. He indeed 
says something more than that the MS. 
is ‘* comparatively modern,’”’ and he 
most certainly is one of ‘‘the most 
strenuous advocates for the verse” [two 
verses]. But how does he advocate 
the passage? He must have it ‘ with- 
drawn from the public copies” (Por- 
son, viii. and 285,) to admit the appli- 
cation of his nostrum, as Mr. P. would 
call it, the Disciplina Arcani. 

And this is the man whose assertions 
respecting Greek authority, are to be 
taken as the honest admissions of the 
most strenuous friend; and I am to 
be told, p. 31, that he appears to have 
been sensible of the injury his cause 
[the Disciplina arcani] would sustain, 
if Greek MSS. accommodated to the 
Latin version, should be the only MSS. 
adduced to its support. I might with 
equal fairness and honesty, be twitted 
with the opinion of ‘a most learned 
and strenuous advocate,” when a ‘* Pa- 

nist struggles to be free” from Greek 

SS. and Greek editions, to establish 
the higher ground of the communicant 
with the see of Rome, and boasts of 
the Council of Trent, that ‘* declared 
anathema to all who should not re- 
ceive for holy and canonical, all and 
every part of the books of the Old and 
[the] New Testament, as had been 
accustomably read in the Catholic 
Church, and as they stood in the old 
Vulgate edition.” Hor. Bib. App. v. 3, 
vol. ii. 266. 

Such an intelligent and shrewd wri- 
ter as Clemens, must have felt himself 
hard pressed, when: he could follow 

Michaelis, who, as Dr. Adam Clarke 
says (in loc.) demonstrated its spurious- 






ness from Bengel’s five concessions, 
the ‘* ingenué fateretur ” of the “‘ mira 
crisis,” as Wetsten says, ii. 727, par.3. 

Clemens abandons that variety of 
charges against the Montfortian, upon 


-which Mr. Evanson makes such 


‘* pointed reflections ;” and with great 
judgment; for more pointed reflec- 
tions than they merit, Mr. Evanson 
nor any other man can make. (See 
one of them rebuked by Mr. Porson 
himself, p. 132. 2.) Clemens, however, 
does not depend entirely upon the MS. 
being written about the year 1520; 
with an intention to deceive, he sup- 
ports Bengel’s Latinizing. 

P.17. “This MS. is stated to have 
readings in the epistle of St. John, as well 
as other parts, which are at the same time 
unknown to the Greek MSS. and appa- 
rently derived from the Latin Vulgate; for 
which reason it is esteemed a latinizing 
copy.” 

Latinizing is an excellent word. It 
comprehends what I should call the 
highest quality that a MS. can have,— 
the exhibition of the readings of the 
Vetus Itala, in their native language, 
and so representing the West African 
recension : and it comes down by a 
hundred gradations and beautifully 
imagined theories, till it takes in the 
wilfully corrupting the text by trans- 
lating into Greek from modern copies 
of the Vulgate. Clemens avails him- 
self, with admirable skill, of Mr. 
Evanson’s applying the word latinize 
to the Alexandrian MS. When once 
you are induced to admit /atinizing, 
where the MS. has a ‘‘ confessed ten- 
dency to symbolize with the Latin,” 
(p. 7), you are easily persuaded to ad- 
mit it also of the Montfortian, where 
you are to conclude from thence that 
it has readings ‘‘apparently derived 
from the Latin Vulgate.” (17.) ‘ La- 
tinize ” served as a plea for getting rid 
of refractory MSS. from the time of 
Erasmus; and Wetsten, after abusi ng 
him for it in his first edition, became 
a convert to its utility. ‘ Obstupui 
autem,” says he, in his second edit. 
Prol. 12, Seml. 38, “cum viderem 
summam perpetuamque Cod. Alexand. 
cum versione Itala convenientiam.” It 
might have been thought that this 
would have saved him from his newly 
adopted notions. No: when he re- 
covered from his astonishment, he saw 
that it was just as easy to make the 
uncials to be interpolated from the 
Italic, as it was to make the later MSS. 
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to suffer from the Hieronymian ver- 
sion. An inconvenience, however, 


arose, namely, that this system of ex- 
terminating would leave no Greek au- 
thority at all. Wetsten himself seem- 
ed to be sensible of it. On E. init. he 
says, ‘Si jure querimur Codices Ve- 
tustissimos ex versione Itala fuisse in- 
terpolatos, ut inde ad stabiliendam ve- 
ram lectionem parum auxilii peti pos- 
sit, multo magis dolendum est, non 
tantum nullos zquales, sed ne quidem 
intervallo unius, duorum, imo triam 
seculorum proximos, ex quibus hoc 
damnum sarciretur hactenus repertos 
fuisse.” And the infection did not 
rest here; it reached the Greek fathers 
also. Wets. ii. 154, on 1 Cor. xii. 27. 
“‘ Suspicor tamen loca Patrum Graco- 
rum, ab editoribus ad Latinam ver- 
sionem accommodata fuisse.” The 
evil then cured itself: in these cir- 
cumstances it became at last apparent 
that it was possible for the version to 
have been made from MSS. of the ori- 
ginal, the readings of which are still 
reserved; instead of the Greek MSS. 
eing made from the version. We are 
told (Michaelis, ii. 640, note 1,) that 
this was the discovery of the immortal 
Semler: it must have been made, 
however, after he had written note 40 
in his edit. of Wets. Prol. He has 
**shown the invalidity of the commonly 
received opinion [that the Latin must 
have caused all the peculiarities of the 
Western recensions, whether in Eu- 
rope or in Africa,] and introduced a 
system of criticism that has been 
adopted by every critic in Europe.” 
Mich. ii. ér9, note 88. And with re- 
spect to the falsely accused codices 
Greco- Latini, as Michaelis calls them 
(ii. 271), Grecizing of the Latin is 
now the accusation, instead of the Lati- 
nizing of the Greek. Michaelis hav- 
ing sung his palinodia, says, ii. 168, 
*‘It appears from most of them that 
the Latin version has been altered from 
the Greek text of the copy, to which 
it has been annexed.” Aud Gries- 
bach on Acts xx. 28, says, ‘* Preterea 
nullum nostri zvi criticum fabulze ex- 

lose de Greecis codicibus Latinizanti- 
hes assensum prebiturum esse confi- 
do.” Now suppose a prophet could 
have informed the *‘ venerable critic,” 
that before the close of his labours, he 
would adopt the theory, that ‘* consen- 
sus solus—arguit interpolationem e 
Latina versione factam ” (xix. 15), and 
talk of a codex Grecus Latinizans, 
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could he have received it otherwise 
than with the reply of Hazael, « But 
what, is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this great thing?’”’ Still in 
Diatribe, p. [4] or 688, he decides, of 
the Montfort, that it is ‘* manifesto e 
Latina vulgata interpolatus.” When, 
however, “the contemporary advo- 
cates for this gross interpolation,” 
*‘examine and weigh Griesbach’s 
Diatribe (Dr. Carpenter, v. Magee, 
415,) and find his principles of criti- 
cism here all sacrificed to the ‘¢ risus 
doctorum et prudentium,” (xviii. 7,) 
let them bear in remembrance, that 
it is thrown out of the work in this 
edition, and is now given with a diffe- 
rent paging,—a notification that it is 
not to be considered as a part of the 
work itself, which ought to be reli- 
giously preserved in the reprint; as 
this alone, ‘* sive ab ipso sive ab admi- 
ratoribus ipsius prolatum legimus, quo 
servile excusari posset obsequium.” 
(xviii. 7.) Marsh’s Letters, to which 
Clemens here refers us, explain the 
whole. 

‘¢ Friendship, like love, is but a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame.” 


Appendix IIL. p. 277, note 40, shows 
us where all the tender care of the 
critics centers. Wetsten’s theory is 
preserved solely for this favourite : 
*© The codex Montfortianus, which is 
singular in its kind, Latinizes only in 
certain places; and the opinion which 
formerly prevailed, that the Codices 
Greeco- Latini, and other ancient Greek 
MSS. had been altered from the Latin, 
has been fully confuted by Semler, 
Griesbach, and Woide.” Michaelis 
also is tojerably explicit upon the re- 
servation: “ But if we except the 
few passages where there is some par- 
ticular reason for suspecting a corrup- 
tion, I am of opinion that the charge 
++..-. is ungrounded.” (IT. 166.) Mi- 
chaelis, however, having been, as I 
conceive, struck with such evident 
partiality, associates with it the Ra- 
vian MS. ; which (strange to say) he 
himself decides (p. 295) to have been 
*‘copied from the Complutensian 
Bible.” At II. 173, speaking of one 
of the beautiful theories for Latinizing, 
he says, ‘* But this circumstance can 
affect only those MSS. which were 
written after the year 1453, and which 
in other respects are entitled to no au- 
thority ; for instance, the Cod. Mont- 
fortianus and Ravianus. Fortunately, 
however, the MSS. of this description 
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are very few in number, and were we 
notin possession of these two, we should 
hardly have known that any altera- 
tions had been made.” Conceiving, 
then, that a copy which I am to be- 
lieve was made wholly from Greek 
print, could no more be said to be cor- 
rupted from the Latin, than one made 
from Greek manuscript, 1 hold that 
Bishop Marsh must give the theory 
rightly, when he decides that the 
Montfort is ‘ singular in its kind ;”’ 
** were we not in possession of this 
{this one], we should hardly have known 
that any alterations had been made.” 
“The circumstance can affect only 
this MS. which in a certain “ other 
respect [that has now been discovered] 
is entitled to no authority ;” and this 
** Latinizes only in certain places,” 
** where there is some particular reason 
for suspecting acorruption.” The opi- 
nion that any other Greek MS. “ has 
been altered from the Latin,” or this, 
in any other place, “ has been fully 
confuted.” 

Some little diversity of opinion, in- 
deed, exists as to where the “ explosa 
fabula” is to be applied. On one, 
there could be no hesitation. Mid- 
dleton, on the article, p. 679 bot. 
indeed says, ‘* Every one will assent to 
this remark of Minter (de Vers. Sahid, 
p- 6), Neque probaverit facile quis lec- 
tionem ex Graecis Codd. deperditam 
ideo esse Latinizantem.” I must totally 
dissent; I think that a man must be 
very ignorant of historical facts, who 
could not point out one reading, lost 
from the great majority of Greek MSS. 
where Latinizing would be effected 
with the utmost facility. Sir Isaac 
Newton provided for it, according to 
Mr. Porson’s reckoning, more than 
twenty years before it was known to 
exist in this copy. ‘* He that shall 
hereafter meet with it in any book, 
ought first, before he insist upon the 
authority of that book, to examine 
whether it has not been corrected by 
the Latin.—” XXXIV. p. 528. 

Such an examination of the Mont- 
fortian had been conducted through 
one of the divisions of Scripture, and 
through a considerable part of that 
which contains the Catholic epistles ; 
it had been collated in Walton’s Poly- 
glott, through the Gospels and the 
Acts ; and had escaped this censure till 
some meddling fellow discovered that 
it had none of that modesty for which 
Weisten celebrates Colinzeus ; but ac- 
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tually had the effrontery to give the 
passage, when the critics had demon- 
strated that it never existed in any 
Greek MS. Mill, who lived before 
this sad blot had been hit, is appealed 
to here by Clemens, p. 17 n., to prove 
that this was a Latinizing copy, as he 
was, at p. 16, to support Michaelis’s 
round assertion respecting the age in 
which it was written. But I am as 
unfortunate here as I was there. [ 
have looked over 1379, 1380, in Mill, 
without finding any intimation of ** a 
bald translation from the Vulgate.” 
Marsh’s Letters, p. xxiii. note 31. 
And I am not aware of either friend or 
opponent of the éwo verses, that ever 
intimated a suspicion of the kind, till 
after the aforesaid unhappy discovery, 
that it gave them entire, and not ac- 
cording to the mangling of the Eastern 
recensions. 

Though in Mill’s opinion it be * re- 
centiori et minus accuraté manu de- 
scriptus,” yet it retains many curious, 
old, and most valuable readings; and if 
some of these were derived from MSS. 
used by the most ancient Latin trans- 
lators, [ can forgive it this wrong. 
Afier speaking of 140 lectiones singu- 
Jares, good and bad, that he had no- 
ticed, Mill distinctly mentions several 
of which he says “ sed et genuinz.” 
If, however, Clemens can show any 
place by which he can save himself 
from my suspicion of his having 
slandered Mill; let it be remembered, 
that Mill honourably acknowledged 
that he had entertained the same false 
notion of the Vatican (1479). Mr. 
Porson, whose judgment I almost in- 
variably idolize, would not have quoted 
Mill, even if he had talked of Latin- 
izing. His charge is, that ** it contains 
the controverted passage, translated in 
a bungling manner from modern copies 
of the Vulgate,” 117, 2. This trans- 
lating in a bungling manner from mo- 
dern copies, is too tempting a piece of 
calumny to be suffered to drop thus; and 
Clemens tells us that it is vented on 
*‘ the epistle of St. John, as well as 
other parts.” Well then, be it so. 
Let these ‘* old wives’ fables” be esta- 
blished incontrovertible truths; but 
look at the theory of the exploders. 
You are to believe that the MS. was 
written to ‘* answer a particular pur- 
pose,” namely, the deceiving Erasmus, 
and making him insert the disputed 
passage; for this I should imagine the 
Acts and the Catholic epistles were all 
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that could be required—and what is 
the case? The Ms. contains not only 
this division, but the Gospels, St. 
Paul’s epistles, and the Revelations 
too. Where is the MS. found? In 
Dublin ; and it had unquestionably 
been brought from England—the very 
country from which it must have been 
sent to Erasmus, if it was to deceive 
him. This is enough, I think, for 
the digestion of any but the Docti et 
Prudentes. But go on to Latinizing. 
** Ars summa est celare artem.” What 
method then, think you, does the forger 
take to conceal his handy work, and 
deceive such a scholar as Erasmus, who 
had been publishing critical editions of 
the Greek with a corrected translation? 
He is to desert his own MS. where he 
had the Greek before him, and is to 
give a translation from the Vulgate, in 
the preceding verse, where he saw 
the Falgate contradicted his Greek, 
by giving Christus instead of rvvpe, 
He is to cut off the concluding clause 
of the 8th verse, which he had stand- 
ing before him in his Greek MS. solely 
because it is not in the Vulgate: and 
all this (if he wrote “ about the year 
1520”’) in opposition both to the Greek 
and the Latin of Erasmus’s editions. 
In the disputed verses themselves, 
he is to leave out the article three 
times before the earthly witnesses, to 

ive a bald translation, because the 

atin is without articles: and, what- 
ever Wetsten may say to the contrary, 
he is to leave out the copulative be- 
tween mvevjze and vdwp, though it was 
both in his own MS. and in Erasmus, 
because the Latin as usual gives but 
one. And this story passes current— 
a happy illustration, I think, of “ the 
march of intellect” in ‘ the nine- 
teenth century,” that is cast in my 
teeth, in the Memoir of the Contro- 
versy, p. 232. What must the truly 
learned and acute men, who have pro- 
duced this, have thought of their dis- 
ciples? ‘* Horum simplicitas misera- 
bilis.” The reader will cease to won- 
der that Mr. Porson does not like to 
meddle with the ‘ explosa fabula ;” 
and will Latinize only in the contro- 
verted passage, and in ‘* Wetsten’s 
opinion” of the division of chapters (p. 
115), on which latter point Semler 
will show the reason of the Professor’s 
admirable caution, p. 134, note 70. 
Whatever Mr. Porson may say of 
Bryennius (p. 237), he never thinks of 
suggesting that the scribe of the Mont- 
fort ‘* manifestly borrows from the 
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Latin version ;”” where he himself must 
held that the man had Greek before 
his eyes, in his own MsS., and in 
Erasmus’s editions also. 

The Docti et Prudentes, however, 
all agree in making the Montfort to 
Latinize in “‘ the controverted passage.” 
To prove this, a vast deal of learning 
was displayed heretofore on preposi- 
tions; but at last they seem to have 
become ashamed of this: and those 
** gigantic efforts of intellect,” which 
as Bishop Middleton tells us (p. 653), 
have established acquiescence * in the 
rejection of the controverted passage,” 
are here directed to the article; they 
make the omission of it, siz times, in 
the two verses, as they stand in the 
Montfort, fatal to its credit, as being 
demonstration of Latinizing. Wetsten 
(ii. 723), having given the words of 
the MS. says, ‘ Erasmus. .eodem modo 
edidit Edit. 3, nisi quod .... in edi- 
tione autem 4 et 5, articulos tribus 
verbis ratne Aoryos xas mvevmoe apposuit, 
ut legeretur & ratnp, 6 Aoyos, Kes To 
mvc aysov, non ex aliquo Codice, sed 
quia linguze Graecz indoles id require- 
bat.” “* Non ex aliquo Greco codice.” 
**T believe it, against an oracle.” 
Though Mr. Porson is so firmly per- 
uated of Erasmus’s not adding any 
thing “* of his own mere motion”’ (p. 
109), that he is confident, against Eras- 
mus’s own testimony, of his not having 
inserted yiov after xveuma; still I 
have the firmest faith in Wetsten’s 
decision. I do believe, against the 
oracle, that Erasmus added these three 
articles in his 4th edit. ** of his own 
mere motion,” and ** non ex aliquo 
Greco codice.” Wetsten then gives 
his decision against the Montfort in 
this manner, “* Hic ipse locus ita im- 
perite ex Latino conversus est, ut se 
statim prodat tum omissione articulo- 
rum sexies repetita, _ Latini iis ca- 
rent, quibus tamen Greci carere non 
possunt, tum—.” Mr. Porson, though 
he holds it so impossible for Erasmus 
to have made additions, yet admits 
Wetsten’s decision of what “ lingue 
Grece indoles requirebat” in the 
Montfort ; and declares (109 bot.) that 
** the omission of the article six times, 
and ...... is sufficient proof that the 
Dublin MS. is the Codex Britannicus 
of Erasmus.” Michaelis (ii. 286) 
having given the two verses from the 
Monthet, says, ‘‘ here the article is 
omitted before the words expressive of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, because 
there is no article in the Latin, and it 
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occurred not to the translator that the 
usual Greek was 6 wratnp, 6 Aoyos, To 
mua. And note 220, ii. 758, his 
translator says, ‘* Erasmus has given 
an exact transcript, which Stephens 
(or rather Erasmus himself, in his two 
last editions) has modelled into better 
Greek, by the insertion of the article, 
in imitation of the Complutensian edi- 
tors” [or as I should say, be it better or 
worse Greek, in opposition to the Com- 

lutensian manuscript]. Griesbach, 

iatribe [A] bot. or 688. ‘ Dubli- 
nensis codex...... manifesto e Latina 
vulgata interpolatus. Prodit hoc non 
solam setlealion sexies in nominandis 
sex testibus perperam neglectus, sed—”’ 
Dr. Hales, ii. 146, does not inform us 
whether he thinks Griesbach’s Cen- 
sure on this point to be praise; but he 
likewise tells us of the omission of the 
article 6 six times before the three 
heavenly and the three earthly wit- 
nesses, which no Greek scholar could 
have been guilty of. Thus, these 
learned men! I have not often the 
fortune to accord with them, and here 
I am opposed to them, both in their 
censures and their praises. The point 
where I am at issue with the Latinigers 
was distinctly before them, when they 
decided against the Montfortian ‘* for 
the omission of the article six times,” 
and were admiring the Greek of Eras- 
mus, and praising his to svc aytoy 
** quia lingue Grace indoles id re- 
quirebat.” Bishop Marsh states it, 
Letters, App. III. p. 273, ‘‘ we find in 
the codex Montfortianus, at 1 John, 
v. 7, warne Aoyos xo mveUe avysor, 
without any article; whereas Bryen- 
nius, a Greek monk, though he lived 
in the fifteenth century, has written 
5 marng & Avyos Kos TO wvevace TO cytoY, 
with an article more than had been 
added by Erasmus.” Either of these— 
an article more than had been added 
by Erasmus, or no article at all, as it 
stands in the Montfort—l hold to be 
Greek. ‘* Greeci carere possunt ;” but 
if articles are given—lI say it must be 
as Bryennius found in his copy. Of 
Erasmus’s correction, which the La- 
tinizers admire so much, and decide to 
be absolutely necessary, I say he has 
here made a gross double-headed blun- 
der; I hold that to rvevpe ayiov is not 
Greek for “ the Holy Spirit,” which he 
intended; and that it is Greek for 
what he did not intend, ‘ the spirit is 
holy.” If he escaped, in modeling 
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his manuscript here into ‘ better 
Greek,” in his third edition; I say, he 
stands in the re-modeling of his 4th, 
Uzza like, strack with the judgment 
of heaven for putting forth his hand, 
where he knew it was sacrilege to 
touch: and the judgment falls (let it be 
observed) on the work of his own hands 
in his first sin of inserting #ysov in his 
third edition ‘‘ of his own mere mo- 
tion from the Vulgate,” and in the 
order of the Vulgate. If he had insert- 
ed the word before reve, he would 
have escaped detection: but the very 
crime of his third edition is visited 
now, when he follows the rules of the 
six-article critics. It is detected here, 
as it was in a former instance, where 
he gave 5 aornp Aapmpos nas SpOsvos. 
Revel. xxii. 16 ; and Beza’s, at Luke x. 
6, where he writes 6 vios eenvns. The 
reader then must decide between us. 
He must say what he thinks of Cle- 
mens’s sentence, when upon havin 
** the omission of the article six times” 
pointed out to him, he pronounces, p. 
18, that “ it is hard to imagine how 
any man that is not more anxious to 
defend a favourite reading than to as- 
certain the truth, can receive as pe- 
nuine what comes in so questionable 
a shape.” 

But supposing to rvwya ewysov to be 
Greek—supposing the passage really 
did come in a *‘ questionable shape” 
from its ‘* grammatical peculiarities,” 
would not those who were reall 
** anxious to ascertain the truth,” have 
ke .< a and creditor account? 

hilst they were trying the passage in 
the epgliaion of "The orticke (and I 
readily admit the excellency of the cri- 
terion), and marking the violation of 
their rules that required the article six 
times, could they not find some Grecism 
in the use of the article here, of which 
** a translator, who was an inhabitant 
of the West of Europe, and not a na- 
tive Greek ”’ (Letters, 273), could have 
had no notion. If they had thought 
it safe to go into that side of the ques- 
tion, 1 think that they must have al- 
lowed, that a man so ignorant as to 
have made the blunders they charge 
upon their supposed translator, would 
not have given the article with #ros, 
and written eros of resis for “* hi tres.” 

The man of the greatest learning of 
the time—he for whom we are to be- 
lieve that the Greek was manufactured, 
would himself have omitted the article: 
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he has twice given iv PiCaw retw, 
where ‘ addendi de sao quod Gratcis 
[suis] deest, provinciam susceperat ;” 
at' the end both of the 18th and the 19th 
verse ‘of Revel. xxii.; and ‘this passes 
with the mighty Wetsten, when he’is 
setting forth ‘the errors ‘of ‘Erasmus’s 
translation in ‘the last'six verses (Prol. 
426, ‘Seml. 332), merely*as an indif- 
ferent instance amongst ‘ perpetua ila 
omissio articuloruim.” 


Mr. Urzsan, 

FQEW ‘traits:in the lives of the An- 
cients are more remarkable, than 

the fact of many of ‘their most fa- 
‘mous works being written in an ex- 
treme old age. ‘This was particularly 
the case with-Homer, who in the de- 
cline of life, composed his: immortal 
works. Chrysippus, when aged, fi- 
nished the witty and profound volume 
begun in youth. Simonides, who is 
remarkable. for being the supposed au- 
thor of the four Greek letters , w, &,-), 
when at the age of eighty, wrote his 
elegies, epigrams, dramatical pieces, 
and epic. poems. A beautiful fragment 
of one of his compositions, entitled 
‘© The. Lamentations,” is still extant. 
Socrates, at the age of ninety-four, 
composed many private papers; and 
- when. in prison before his death, made 
a poetical version of HEsop’s fables. 
Sophocles, who for the sweetness and 
harmony of his periods, was called by 
the Ancients ‘‘ The Attic Bee,” at 
the age of ninety finished his famous 
tragedy ** CEdipus Rex.” Cato Cen- 
sorius, when upwards of ninety years 
of age, defended himself; and accused 
the most famous orators in open judg- 
‘ment. And Solon, in the 80th year 


of his age, and at the very point of 


death, seemed to rise among his friends 
from death to a new life. T. 


On Macaronic Poetry. 
(Continued from p. 216.) 

RUMMOND'S Polemo-middinia 
: isa well-known British macaronic 
- work, and its celebrity has nodoubt been 
increased from the circumstance of Bp. 
Gibson having in his earlier days pub- 
lished an edition (Oxford, 1691, 4to.) 
‘with Latin notes. Wm. Drummond, 
the poet, and also an historian, was the 
son of Sir John Drummond, of Haw- 
thornden ; “he'was ‘born in 1585, died 
-in 1649. ‘This poem, the earliest regu- 
‘Jar ‘British “macaronic, was probably 
written when he was on a visit to his 
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brother-in-law at Scotstarvet,‘and con- 
tains a ludicrous ‘account of a battle 
between Lady Scotstarvet under the ti- 
tle of Vitarva, and Lady Newbarns as 
Neberna. It commences with the fol- 
lowing invocation ; 
*¢ Nymphe,: que colitis highissima monta 
Fifea, 
Seu vos Pitewema tenent, seu Crelia crofta, 
Sive Anstrea domus, ubi nat haddocus in 
undis, [errant 
Codlineusque ingens, et flewcca et skelta per- 
Per céstam, et scopulos, lol:ster manifeotus 
in udis 
Creepat, et in mediis ludit whitenius undis. 
Et vos Skipperii, soliti qui per mare breddum 
Valde procul lanchare foras, iterumque redire, 
Linquite skellatas botas, shippasque picatas, 
Whistlantesque simul fechtam memorate 
blodzam, [nis 
Fechtam terribilem, quam marvellaverat om- 
Banda Deim, quoque Nympharum Cockel- 
shelearum, 
Maia ubi sheepifeda, et solgosifera Bassa 
Swellant in pelago, cum Sol bootatus Edenum 
Postabat radiis madidis et shouribus atris.” 


There is an edition by Messrs. Foulis 
of Glasgow, 1768; and it is also to be 
found in the collection hereafter men- 
tioned, called ‘* Carminum rariorum 
Macaron. delectus.” 

We must not forget the author of 
Ignoramus, Ruggles, as he has intro- 
duced some laughable macaronicisms 
in that amusing play. Prefixed to it 
are these lines by Dulman ‘* In laudem 
Ignorami.” 

‘© Non inter plaios gallantos et bene gaios, 
Est alter bookus deservat qui mado lookos, 
O Lector friendleie, tuos : hunc buye libellum, 
Atque tibi wittum, tibi jestaque plurima 
sellam. 
Hic est lawyerus; simul hic est undique elerus, 
Et Dulman merus (quod vis non credere 
verus) ; [wenchum ; 
Hic multum Frenchum, quo possis vincere 
Hic est Latinum, quo possis sumere vinum. 
Hunc bookum amamus, simul hunc et jure 
probamus ; 
Qui non buyamus, cuncti sumus Jgnoramus.”” 


Ignoramus thus recites how he will 
endow his mistress Rosabella. 

‘* Versus Legales de Rosabella. [lem : 
Si possem, vellem pro te, Rosa, ponere pel- 
Quicquid tu vis, crava, et habebis singula 

brava : [dimple, 
Et dabo fee-simple, si monstras Love's pretty 
Gownos, silkcoatos, kirtellos, et petticoatos, 
Farthingales biggos, stomacheros, et peri- 
wiggos, 
Pantofflos, cuffos, garteros, Spanica ruffos, 
Buskos ‘et soccos, tiffanas, et’ Cambrica 
smockos, 
Pimpillos, pursos ; ad ludos ibis et ursos.’”” 
(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Specimens of Ancient Decorations from 
Pompeii. By John Goldicutt, Architect. 
4to. 1825. 

Pompeiana, or Observations on the Topo- 
graphy, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeit. 
By Sir William Gell, F.R.S. F. S.A. &c. 
New Series, Part I. and II. 

HE first work consists of Plates, 
limited to delineations of pave- 
ments, ceilings, and sides of rooms. 

We make but wretched work of such 

things in colours. We dare not go 

beyond a gilt moulding, or paper 
which imitates silk hangings, and that 
not always in successful patterns. But 
in those before us, there is not only an 
indescribable elegance and lightness, 
but exhibitions of fancy in such taste- 
ful combinations as to excite surprize. 

We recommend the study of Mr. Goldi- 

cutt’s plates to carpet and furniture- 

paper manufacturers ; and as Mr. Goldi- 
cutt justly observes, ‘‘ the arrangements 
of colour appear to have been as happy 


as their combination of forms.” We 


are told that at Paris may be seen pa- 
per-hangings, copied from these an- 
cient designs. Roman tesselated pave- 
ments, we have heard, are only to be 
imitated in floor-cloth, but there are 
many here which might be woven in 
yes a with great success, and in a 
style far superior to that faded nosegay 
and scroll work, which almost without 
exception compose our insipid pat- 
terns. Allowances must be made, 
through the necessity of cutting off va- 
rious lengths, for the inevitable consis- 
tency of pattern ; but nevertheless great 
improvements are wanting, and may 
be easily effected: for the borders alone 
of these paintings, and of Greek vases, 
would be enough for the purpose. 
The second work is of that elabo- 
rate and high character, which will 
probably make it the standard upon 
the subject; for though the laborious 
work of Mazois equals it in erudition, 
it is far inferior in taste. As however 
we shall have to notice the work here- 
after, when completed, we shall con- 
fine ourselves at present to narrow li- 
mits. Previously we shall beg to cor- 
rect some. misconceptions. Pompeii 
was never inundated with lava, like 
Herculaneum, but merely buried un- 
der a shower of matter, . perfectly the 


same as that at the base of Monte 
Nuovo, laid open by the encroaching 
sea (Lyell’s Geology, i. 350). The ex- 
cavations at Herculaneum have been 
injudiciously corducted, for they have 
been chiefly devoted to Greek temples 
and Roman amphitheatres (of which 
we have plentiful examp'es), while 
private dwellings have been unsearch- 
ed for manuscripts, All hitherto dis- 
covered have been found in only one 
library. In one case only have the 
sheets been found with writing on 
both sides. In many the numerous 
obliterations and corrections show them 
to have been originals, The variety of 
handwritings is quite extraordinary ; 
almost all are written in Greek, and 
very few in Latin. They are mostly 
of the school of Epicurus, and in oné 
now under interpretation, the author 
makes the Iliad a mere allegorical 
poem, Agamemnon being the ether, 
Achilles the sun, Helen the earth, 
Paris the air, Hector the moon, &c. 
(Id. 357). 

We shall not take notice, in our ex- 
tracts, of buildings, skeletons, statues, 
and coins; because of the two first we 
have already ample specimens, and of 
the two last, chef-d’ceuvres, which cane 
not be expected in an obscure city like ~ 
Pompeii. We shall therefore. take 
matters which illustrate the state of 
the artsand manufactures ; or are novel 
and curious. In 1823 were newly dis- 
covered 

** An oil vessel with a handle and cover— 
bronze ornaments of a door—earthen pots, 
into which money was slipped through a 
hole [See Encycl. of Antig. ii, 589]—bronze 
sockets or umbilici, on which doors had 
turned—statues plated with silver—patere, 
with plated handles—hinges of doors—lamps 
with handles, and covers for one light— 
basins—buckles for harness—glass bottles 
with handles—fluted tumblers—circular glass 
vases—and ‘ a cylindric piece of granite.’ ” 
— Pref. xviii. xix. 

This last we presume was a cischa 
or leviga (see Du Cange) used as now 
are irons, for smoothing linen (mis- 
can discha in. the Encycl. of Antiq. 
1. 110). 

The following facts are novel 
curious :- 


and 
‘The whole of the great 'stréet con- 
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necting the Forum with the theatres, has 
been cleared. It would appear by certain 
impediments or stepping stones, as well as 
two steps placed in this street towards the 
Forum, that carriages were denied access on 
this side to that place of public resort. 
The same difficulties exist in the street is- 
suing from the south end of the Forum, 
and in that on the west; and though the 
blocks which oppose the passage have been 
considered only as stepping stones, to be 
used in the rainy season, it seems clear from 
their magnitude, that they also served to 
prohibit the passage of wheeled carriages. 
---At @ spot in this street may be observed 
three steps in the footpath, at the bottom 
of which, close to the wall of a house, a 
marble cone, ending in a sharp point, rises 
from the pavement to the height of about 
twelve inches. The house or pier adjoining 
exhibits the marks of having been worn by 
frequent attrition at the height of about 
three feet from the pavement; but how used, 
or for what purpose the cone was intended, 
is yet an enigma. Other instances occur of 
stones, evidently worn in the same manner ; 
and the circumstance has been ascribed to 
the punishment of the picket, formerly used 
in our cavalry regiments, the cone having 
been the point upon which the foot rested.” 
—p. 4. 

Now we know of no evidence that 
such a punishment existed among the 
Romans: and according to the annex- 
ed wood-cut, copied from page 5, we 
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are inclined to call the steps upping- 
stocks or horseblocks, for mountin 
horses (the anabathra or steps place 
by Gracchus in the great thorough- 
fares), the cone as a contrivance for pre- 
venting passage between the block and 
the piers, and the frequent attrition of 
the latter at three feet height, we 
ascribe to the friction of carriages or 
wheels. 

In the house of Fuscus haye been 
found 


<¢ Two beautiful cabinets or boudoirs, 
opening into the Atrium, remarkable fur the 
specimens they offer of the different styles 
of painting, one being decorated with com- 
ments highly coloured with red and yel- 
iow, and the other with beautiful light 
tracery on a white ground.” —p. 3. 


In p.7, we have the supposed house 
of an apothecary. We add from Mr. 
Lyell, that on the counter of an apo- 
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thecary’s shop, found at Herculaneum, 
was a box of pills, and by the side of 
it a small cylindrical roll, evidently 
prepared to be cut into pills. By the 
side of these was a jar containing me- 
dicinal herbs. 

The Plate No. V. represents a paint- 
ing which is perfectly applicable to 
modern decoration. 

‘It might make a beautiful library, with 
a mirror in the centre, vases arranged on 
the top, and maps to be drawn down from 
the frieze; books might occupy the space 
under the red curtains, and archives, &c. 
the base.”—p. 7. 

Our authors are surprised that so few 
skeletons have been found at Pompeii; 
and think that their number will be 
greatly increased upon further excava- 
tion. 

Mr. Lyell says, that both here and 
at Herculaneum, the great mass of in- 
habitants not only found time to escape, 
but also to carry with them the prin- 
cipal part of their valuable effects. 

In p. 11 we find notice taken of an 
arched kiln, supposed for lime, and of 
a space also supposed for soap-boiling. 
In the middle of a house, represented 
under the plan of part of the “ street 
of the Mercuries,” we have a ‘* Fuli- 
onica,” the * Fuller’s pool” of Scrip- 
ture; and in the same plan, we may 
find the origin of our large halls, small 
parlours, and innumerable cupboards : 
but the singularity of this plan is the 
manner in which the communications 
with the rooms are formed. ‘They re- 
semble a labyrinth, and render easily 
credible Rosamond’s bower at Wood- 
stock. No one room seems to have 
communicated with each other, and of 
course there must have been a great 
waste in passages. Besides, it is re- 
markable, that there is nothing rectan- 
gular at Pompeii, nor even now, gene- 
rally speaking, in Italy (p. 19), a cir- 
cumstance which explains the occur- 
rence of a similar irregularity in our 
Gothic buildings, as noticed by Dr. 
Whitaker (Richmondshire, 113). 

In p. 17 we have a long and inte- 
resting account of a Chalcidicum newly 
discovered. Some obscure hints are 
given that it was a mercantile ex- 
change, and probably merchants so 
used it, for certain old authors have 
made it a kind of Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
for trying the goodness of money, 
from x«Ax0s, brass, and o&sxn; and 
others have made it a mint. In sup- 
port of this opinion, we are told, that 
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it might have had a court of justice in 
the semicircle or tribunal, which fronts 
the great entrance from the Forum; 
and from this vicinity, ‘‘ the tables of 
the money changers,” and the ancient 
ts still remaining in front of the 
ristol Exchange, we find a clue to 
*€ certain pedestals of white marble on 
the spot, which seem to have served 
as supports to slabs or tables of the 
same material.”—p. 17. 

Festus derives the term from the 
town Chalers, but the thing understood 
by it, is generally a large and magnifi- 
cent room ; which among the Romans, 
generally implied one which had co- 
Jumns like a Church; or rather was a 
space within a piazza. 


We have made a great fuss about 
weights and measures, whereas there 
was the following simple plan among 
the ancients. 


*¢ That species of bench or table, which 
is seen in the recess behind the first column 
on the right in Plate X. is remarkable for 
containing two measures, used as the 
standards probably for grain in the market at 
Pompeii. The stone is a thick horizontal 
slab, pierced perpendicularly by two inverted 
eones, truncated at the smaller end. Baskets 
or sacks were placed beneath, and a flat 
piece of wood was held so as to prevent the 
grain from runuing out at the bottom, till 
the measure being full, the contents on the 
removal of the wood fell into the recipient. 
The smaller may be about half the size of 
the larger. Bonucci mentions a stone in 
the Royal Museum at Naples, which con- 
tains measures of liquids as well as of solids, 
and with the names of the magistrates to 
authenticate them. Such public measures 
were probably common to all the cities of 
antiquity. Travellers may observe one of 

stones in a wall, near the north gate of 
Fondi, and another with three different 
measures, on the ground, near that of 
Naples.” —p. 33. 


From a remark of our authors in the 
preceding volume, p. 216, it appears 
that similar measures existed at the 
Agora near Athens. It was therefore 
a Greek fashion. 

From p. 39 we find that there was a 
street where dried fruits were sold. 

Here again we shall have recourse 
to Mr. Lyell. He says (i. 356) that in 
a fruiterer’s shop at Herculaneum, ves- 
sels were found full of almonds, ches- 
nuts, walnuts, and fruit of the ‘‘ caru- 
biere,” all distinctly cognizable from 
their shape. In 1827 moist olives 
were found in a square glass case, and 
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* caviare,” or roe of a fish, in a state 
of wonderful preservation. 

In the house of Bacchus, 

*‘ Canals for the introduction of water 
are found in the Atrium, which has been 
surrounded by a small trough, or parterre, 
of natural flowers, the side of which, next 
the eye, is painted blue, to represent water, 
on which boats are floating. The wall be- 
hind this is painted with pillars, between 
which run balustrades of various forms, and 
upon these perch cranes and other birds, not 
badly painted, with a background of reeds 
or plants, and the sky visible behind. The 
effect must have been pretty, when the 
whole was perfect.”—p. 39. 

There are some things peculiarly 
noticeable in these beautiful wall paint- 
ings. The colours are most glarin 
and gorgeous, without shade or relief, 
and yet there is no air of tawdriness. 
Opposite and corresponding compart- 
ments may have variations of colour 
and members, yet the differences are so 
overcome by the general effect, that no 
discord is apparent. The ornaments 
and decorations are generaily in excess, 
and yet appear to be unimprovable by 
simplicity. Grecian columns occur 
full as slender and tall as the Gothic, 
and yet harmonize excellently with the 
lightness of the whole picture, for there 
is nothing heavy in any of them. 
Wherever receding objects are repre- 
sented, perspective is duly observed. 
The colours are all in excellent con- 
trast, and painted upon dark back- 
grounds, none of the:n melting into 
each other. Lastly, the designs are 
magnificent, and seem fitter for pa- 
laces than private houses. In Plate 
XIV. is a wonderful display of all 
these characteristics. 

Here we must leave this beautiful 
book till a future period. 

' 
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Rotuli de Dominabus et Pueris et Puellis de 
donatione Regis in xii comitatibus: Lin- 
colnscir, Norhamtonsire (sic), Bedeford- 
sire, Bukinghamsire, Roteland, Huntedon- 
sire, Norfolk, Sudfolk, Hertfordesire, Es- 
sex, Cantebrigesire, Midelsex, de itinere 
Hugonis de Morewich, Radulfi Murdac, 
Willielmo Vavassur, et Magistri Thome de 
Hesselurn; anno 31 regis Henrici II. 
1185. Curante Stacey Grimaldi, 4rm. 
S.A.S. Ato. pp. 54. 

THE policy implied FF these Re- 
cords is illustrated by Sir William Dug- 

dale,* from the Gascony Rolls, 27 


* Warwickshire, 306, 308, edit. 1656. 
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Hen. III. m. 11. dots. The writ 
bearing date 27 Mar. is addressed to 
the Archbishop of York and William 
de Cantelupe. It recites, that ‘“‘whereas 
divers ladies of this realny neglected to 
give such security to the King, as in 
this case by the laws and customs 
thereof they ought to do, had matched 
themselves without the King’s consent, 
to the great prejudice and dishonour 
of himself and his crown, to the in- 
tent, therefore, that the like inconve- 
nience for the time to come might be 
avoided, he gave them, the said Arch- 
bishop and William de Cantelupe, 
strict command that, forasmuch Mar- 
gerie sister to the late Earl of War- 
wick, being one of the most noble la- 
dies in England, and possessed of a 
castle extraordinarily strong, situate 
also towards the marches, and that it 
would be most perilous that she should 
take to husband any person whatever 
of whose fidelity the King had not as 
great a confidence as of his own, they 
should forthwith take the said castle 
of Warwick, and what other lands of 
hers they themselves thought fit as a 
pledge, Gattis the ordinary security 
due from her, that she would not 
matry any man living without the 
King’s license; or if she did, forfeit 
the lands.” 
Thus it appears that females of feu- 
dal rank in capite, were not permitted 
fo marry whom they pleased, lest they 
should convey their lands to rebellious 
subjects, and thus create injury to the 
Crown. Moreover, other records ex- 
hibit instances of ladies paying fines to 
avoid compulsory marriages. With 
—— to young persons, they were 
affianced at even six, seven, or eight 
years of age, and brought to cohabit 
upon arrival at puberty, that they 
~— not form indiscreet attachments. 
ith a view to these circumstances 
and: matters below stated, the records 
before us were compiled ; and they are 
of the highest value, inasmuch as they 
refer to a remote period, when we have 
only the scanty aid of Domesday, the 
Chartz Antiquz, the Pipe Rolls, and 
that incomplete abstract of the Liber 
Ruber of the Exchequer, called (re- 
spectively from their covers) the Liber 
Niger. It appears that the originals of 
these valuable rolls have either perish- 
ed, or are undiscovered. Mr. Stacey 
Grimaldi has therefore published this 
copy from the Harleian MS. no. 624. 
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Roger Dodsworth, (that Hercules of 
fags, whose soul was record, body pa- 
per, blood ink, and arms pens,) and 
another scribing coadjutor, Sir Si- 
monds D’Ewes, certified its correct- 
ness, by collating it with the originals, 
once in the office of the Exchequer 
Remembrancer. 

In character the Rolls are abstracts 
of Inquisitions, taken for the purpose 
of ascertaining the wardships, reliefs, 
and other profits, due to the King from 
widows and orphans of his tenants in 
capite, minutely describing their: ages 
and heirship, their Jands, the value of 
them, the beasts upon them, and the 
additional quantity necessary to com- 
plete the stock. 

That stock appears almost univer- 
sally to have consisted of bulls and 
cows, boars and sows, and sheep. 
Horses are rarely noticed.. Upon one 
estate worth 5/. 10s. it. is estimated 
that the addition of 200 sheep, two 
cows, and two sows, would raise 
it to the value of 8/. 10s. . Instead of 
houses being more worthless than 
land, Emma, widow of Rob. de St. 
Paul, is stated to have had in dower 
a house in Northampton, worth as 
much as 8/. per annum, which the 
King gave with her as a fortune, to 
Hugh Fitz-Robert, reserving only to 
himself 2s. a year (p. 12). Possession of 
a wood enabled a person to build a new 
house ; for Richard Rufus having cus- 
tody for wards, of a wood called the 
Haie in Kimbolton, 

“De predicta Hata cessit ec et xxij quer- 
cus, quarum xlij dedit ubi voluit, et de aliis 
fecit sibi fieri aulam et cameram in Leices- 
TRESIRE.”’—p, 24, 

This- cheapness, through having 
stuff at hand; accounts for the number 
of framework -houses of timber, lath, 
and plaister, anciently so common, and 
the profusion of wood thrown away in 
their construction ; and it is probable 
that as he cut “ Ixxx fasciculos yirga- 
rum,” (we do not think that only 80 
faggots are meant) at the same time that 
the latter nearly covered the expense 
of workmanship. Upon some estates 
we find a distinction of ‘* animalia 
otiosa,” for the stock, besides oxen, 
is stated to consist of ‘¢ iij equis, et 
vj vaccis, et viij animalibus otiosis, 
et v porcis.” (page 27.) ‘These are 
defined in Ducange, from Fleta, &c. 
as sheep, sows, poultry, and ani- 
mals, which ‘agriculture non inser- 
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viunt” (v. Animal). The term‘occurs 
in Vegetius. Krom hence we infer 
that cows did work in team, as in 
Scoiland.—We have another item of 
x{i oxen, ‘and 'a calallus hercerius, “a 
horse ‘for harrowing.”’"—p. 27. 


In William Thorn we find a dis- 
tinction made between ‘‘ equi arantes 
et equi-de quibus herceant;” and in 
the Consuetudinary of the Abbey of 
Battle, we have “Et debet invenire 
unum hominem cum uno equo ad her- 
ciandum.” (Id. v. Hercia.) Tris dis- 
tinction of horses is, we believe, now 
lost. In p. 27, is the following pas- 
sage (literally translated) : 


*« Willelmus.de Gernemue held a certain 
estagium of our Lord the King for vil.” 
And again, 


“*On account of the estagium de Dune- 
wich, and that estagium is collected in iij 
counties.” 


From this word comes our ‘‘ make 
a stay there.” An ample discussion of 
the meaning may be seen in Ducange, 
and, according to a charter which he 
says fully explains the word, it seems 
to be an obligation of all the tenants of 
a lord to join him when he resided at 
his castle, and the motive assigned is 
defence of the annexed country. The 
record here seems to imply a pecuniary 
commutation. There is a difference in 
the ploughs, some being called ploughs 
of iv, vi, or viii, oxen (pp. 28, 29); 
and among horses a harrower is distin- 
guished ** et ij equis et i hercerio.” (p. 
28.) One estate is stocked with only 
ij oxen, j cow, vij horses, and xxxj 
sheep; and the land with ¢his stock, 
and certain receipts, is stated to be 
worth 10/. per annum, and with the 
addition of ij oxen, v cows, x pigs, 
and cc sheep, would only be raised to 
xvi, (p. 30) ; that is, the annual return 
of each animal in rent was worth about 
two shillings and two pence. In p. 31 
we have a saccus cum brocca, to be 
found for the use of the army when on 
service. Cowell interprets it a sack 
and a broche. The latter word most 
commonly means a tap or cock for 
vessels; but the fact is, that sackage 
was a tenure to find bags for carrying 
the King’s corn ; and saccus cum broccd 
implied. a bag, the mouth of which was 
fastened by a broced, i.e. a skewer; 
(see Du Cange) and Cowell had no 
right in translating ‘* Saccus cum broc- 
ca,” to turn the preposition into a con- 
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jonction. We find the legal definj- 
tion of infants for minors, in p. 31, 

« Amrripa de WinemerssE, who is sixty 
years old, has vii infants, and her heir is xviij 
years old.” 

We still use the word fortune, in 
reference to the portions of girls, and 
the wealth of individuals, but as a law 
term ‘it is now, we presume, obsolete. 
We have here in p. 33, among the 
proceeds of an estate, 

«¢ From garsomes (fines) Ixs, and other for- 
tunes, viis. and vid.” 

Fortune signified bona, property in the 
Salic law; Bracton more particularly 
uses it for treasure trove (see Ducange), 
but it also implied sudden deaths; and 
the French glossarist has very strangely 
charged Spelman with rendering sud- 
den death, by accidental death from 
violent means. ‘He says (see below) 
in Sacrobarra, where Spelman inter- 
prets ‘‘ furtunam fortuito occisos” nes- 
cio quo vade. Now Spelman is only 
quoting a MS, ‘de officio Coronato- 
ris,” and the passage is, “It is to be 
inquired by twelve pees upon their 
oath, that they shall faithfully present 
without any concealment, all fortunes, 
abjurations, appeals, murders, sacro- 
barra (sacrilege, according to ‘Spel- 
man), and felonies.” In this.oath, we 
think that fortunes signified sudden 
and accidental and violent deaths. — 
In p. 34 itis said, ‘* that xiii acres of 
guastiva were in demesne, which never 
performed any service.” Here a note 
says, that ‘*Guastiva signified land 
— or broken up (proscissus), 
ut not sown.” Now guastum and 
vastum were synonimous terms for 
waste; and had sometimes a particu- 
lar application to a plain within a 
woud ;:and as it is said that these thir- 
teen acres never rendered any service, 
we cannot conceive why land should 
be ploughed and yet never sown. Of 
course, we distrust the definition. 

It appears, from p. 39, where men- 
tion is made of 60 sheep and 6 rams, 
and of 250 sheep and 25 rams, that it 
was customary to apportion one ram 


-to every ten sheep. In p. 40, we have 


viij cows and xlvij sheep, and iiij ju- 
nior animals.” The sense here may 
appear to be very plain, but it is not 
so. The term junior was not limited 
to age, but meant subservient, vica- 
rious, or assistant. Our ancestors call- 
ed unmarried women of all ages girls ; 
and it seems that sometimes when the 
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wards of the King were too aged for 
matrimony, that he gave them a sti- 
pend, and made them maintain a pau- 
per on his account, alms being deemed 
expiatory of sins. ‘Thus, in p. 44, we 
have (literally translated) : * 

«¢ Two sisters in Papworth remain in the 
alms of our Lord the King, and ought to 
feed one pauper on account of our Lord the 
King. ‘The eldest is 60 years old, and has 
four sons and ij daughters; the other is a 
girl (puella), and is 50 years old.” 

This is not more odd, than Horace’s 
calling a married woman, puella. 

We shall end our comments with 
observing, that stock annexed to land 
augmented its value by more than 
one third; e. g. we have 


‘¢ The land is worth cs. with this stock, 
viz. c sheep and a plough; but because 
there is no stock there, the farmers pay an- 
nually 60s.” 


Thus far we have indulged ourselves 
in comments. The general utility of 
the work is thus exhibited by Mr. 
Grimaldi: 

*¢ The Genealogical information in it is 
very great, and of additional value as relat- 
ing to a period thirty-three years prior to 
the earliest inquisition post mortem. 

“The Tenures of various lands (unno- 
ticed in Blount) appear in the Record. 

‘* Many Titles of Honour are named; no 
less than fifteen Earls are particularized. 

«¢ Several Manorial Honours, as well as 
Manors, are described, and Mills are not 
unfrequently mentioned, evidence of the 
existence of which at that period is import- 
ant, since it relieves them from payment of 
tythes. 

‘¢ Females are generally stated to have 
married at the ages of eighteen or nineteen 
years. 

‘‘The greater part of the Estates were 
understocked, but the lands in the posses- 
sion of the’Monks are more than once re- 
presented to have been over-burdened, and 
the tenants grievously rackrented ; John the 
clerk is recorded to have been guilty of fraud. 

*¢ The value of the land and of the stock 
is often so clearly set out, that it affords a 
basis for more correct conclusions upon the 
value of money at that remote period, than 
have probably been hitherto arrived at. 

«¢ The rental of the majority of the es- 
tates of the tenants in capite was about 20/. 
per annum; some were as low as a very few 
pounds, and oue was as high as 42/.: from 
all of which it seems probable that the his- 





* We do not apologize for translating, 
where the. original Latin is accessible, and 
there is no necessity of resorting. to it for 
proof. 
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torical statement of William the Conqueror 
having a yearly income of 400,0001. is erro- 
neous. 

‘*The specification of the several beasts 
affords information of the domestic policy of 
our —y ancestors ; the total stock of forty- 
seven of these great tenants taken promis- 
cuously, was as follows: 86 ploughs, 8198 
sheep, 199 hogs, 109 oxen, 202 cows, 82 
bulls, 15 boars, 82 sows, and 17 beasts of 
burden: this aggregate would give 174 
sheep to each tenant. Horses are so rarely 
mentioned, that it is probable they were 
omitted intentionally.”—p. v. 


We are sure that every person sen- 
sible of the value of our ancient re- 
cords, will deem no inconsiderable por- 
tion of esteem due to Mr. Grimaldi, 
for having thus brought before the 
public one of the best and rarest of our 
Ceimelia; the more so, because the ori- 


ginal is lost. 
ip 


An Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. In eight Sermons, preach- 
ed lefore the University of Oxford in the 
year M.DCCC.XXX., at the Lecture 
Sounded Ly the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. 
By Henry Soames, M.A. of Wadham 
College, Recior of Shelley in Essex. 8vo. 
pp- 478. 

THE Romish usurpation owed its 
success to the superior knowledge of 
Italy over the rest of Europe; and its 
political subtlety in addressing barba- 
tians through the senses. It was a 
dramatic, picturesque, and inviting re- 
ligion; not a Coke upon Lyttelton, 
intended for lawyers, or lawyer-like 
Protestants. Indeed, its success was in 
its day wonderful; and in a worldly 
view, advantageous: for had it not 
been for the Crusades, we should have 
had Mahometanism in Europe; and 
had it not been for its tythes and en- 
dowments, which required protection 
from the State, there must either have 
been a very factious church, or no 
church at all ; and of course ignorance 
and immorality would have been per- 
petuated. There can be no question 
of these facts, for our Kings went to 
Rome for instruction in religion, and 
Alfred’s Clergy could not construe La- 
tin, some not even read English. It 
is true the Romish religion was sub- 
stantially an affair of hocus pocus; but 
there is a wide difference between as- 
saying such a system by ancient and 
by modern knowledge,—in the middle 
ages it stood the pix of ¢heir gold- 
smiths’-hall. 
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Mr. Soames has, in the Sermons be- 
fore us, made an elaborate comparison 
between the religious creed of our fore- 
fathers and that of the Romish Church. 
He has certainly given us unquestion- 
able proof of the far greater purity of 
the former; but we cannot go with 
him so far as to say that there are not 
proofs of incipient disease. For in- 
stance, there is no proof of the direct 
worship of Saints, but there are warm 
solicitations of their mediation, We 
will not say that ends can justify means: 
but tokens are usually current where 
there are no coins; and in the middle 
ages, the pure Protestant modes of 
worship would have been as unim- 
pressive as a law argument in the 
Court of King’s Bench to an audience 
of rustics in smock-frocks. 

Mr. Soames’s book is one of learn- 
ing and study; one of valuable theolo- 
gical developement and curiosity. The 
most important part is, the clear esta- 
blishment of the fact, that our ances- 
tors did not believe in transubstantia- 
tion ; for in the Paschal homily it is 
explicitly declared that the consecrated 
bread and wine are only Christ’s body 
and blood, ‘‘ na ypa peah lichamlice 
ac garclice,” not ghostly but bodily. 
(p. 423.) We shall notice also ano- 
ther circumstance. The manner of 
all the homilies is, as in the succeed- 
ing ages, not logical and argumenta- 
tive, but figurative, descriptive, and 
ofien picturesque ; and most certain it 
is, that the more abstract is language, 
the less impressive it is—a chapter of 
Aristotle to an essay in the Rambler. 

There is frequently grandeur, and 
sometimes the sublime, in the holy 
effusions of our ancestors; the follow- 
ing “‘ pure confession,” from the ‘ Por- 
tiforium Oswaldi,” is in our judgment 
exceedingly fine, even afier our dilu- 
tion of it by translation. 

‘<I will confess to you, Lord, all my sins, 
whatever I have done all the days of my 
life. God, who hast created all things, thou 
hast known my sins, pardon me, b I 
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a sinner, thy servant. Do not desert nor 
utterly forsake me. Lord, pity me! Pious 
God, holy God, holy and powerful (fortis), 
holy and immortal, merciful God, most be- 
nevolent Father (clementissime pater), as- 
sist me! Give me a heart which may fear 
you, a mind which may understand you, 
eyes which may see you, ears which may 
hear you, nostrils which may inhale (susci- 

iant) the odour of you. Lord, soften my 
ard and stony heart, because I am ashes 
and dead. Save me sleeping, guard me 
waking, that I may sleep in peace, and wake 
in Christ. Amen.’’—p. 299. 


Mr. Soames deeply understands the 
divinity of our ancestors, and we think 
that the manifestation of it here first 
given by him—evidently as all his 
works show a man of judgment and 
acuteness—may teach moderns, that 
even among their barbarous forefa- 
thers there was no ill-nature in their 
religion, no pitiable insanity in claim- 
ing coequality with Deity, but a most 
humble feeling of human unworthi- 
ness, and a philosophical reflection, 
that the Almighty was the Light, and 
they only the objects enlightened. 


D'Israeli’s Commentaries on the Life and 
Reign of Charles I. 
(Concluded from p. 142.) 
Cuar. XIV. History of Alexander 


Leighton.—Hard knocks augment, not 
decrease sound ; and persecution for re- 
ligious opinions has much the same 
effect. 

XV. XVI. Sabbatical Institutions. 
—These were the acts of persons who, 
says Mr. D’Israeli, 

‘Imagine that they become more spiri- 
tual in the degree that they remove them- 
selves from all corporeal humanity; as if 
mortals were born to be as if they had not 
been born, so dead to all the affections of 
their nature! In transferring the rigours 
of the Jewish Sabbath to the Lord’s Day, 
the contrast among the people was not only 
melancholy, but even ridiculous. All the 
business and recreations of life suddenly 
ceased; no cattle were led to the water, no 





have too much sinned against thee; Lord, 
pity me through the intercession of all the 

oly angels and archangels; pity me, Lord, 
through the intercession of apostles, mar- 
tyrs, confessors, and virgins. I beseech 
you, Lord, pity me! Lord, if I have sinned 
against you, I have yet neither denied you, 
nor deserted you, nor worshipped strange 
gods. Lord, I seek pardon from you for all 
my faults. Pious God, holy God, I confess 
my sins to you, because I know the crimes 
that are in me. God be favourable to me 
Gent. Mac. October, 1830. 
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provender was procured for the horse, no 
wine was to be sold, and if a ‘ godly’ ser- 
vant could be prevailed on to prepare the 
Sunday dinner, she saved herself from the 
sin of washing the dishes, A Sabbatarian 
lady had all her days longed to bless her 
eyes with the sight of royalty ; when Charles 
and Henrietta were on a progress, Heylyn 
offered to procure her this favour; but the 
lady refused seeing a King and Queen on a 
Sabbath day.” —iii. 365. 


XVIL. Revival of the Book of Sports. 
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—This was done to counteract the rab- 
binizing Judaism, which was spread- 
ing among the people, but “the revel- 
ries of an English populace,” says Mr. 
D'Israeli, ‘‘ have not the decencies of 
those on the Continent.” Among us 

‘¢ Swains are too fortunate, and maidens 
too tender; ales are too potent, and drink- 
ers too pugnacious. Our rustics imagine 
that their boisterous freedom is never free- 
dom till it is proclaimed by the Riot Act, 
and the general carouse is concluded by man- 
slaughter.” —iii, 872. 


Under the prevalence of such habits 
it was worse than folly to revive the 
Book of Sports. One person observed, 
that abstinence from all recreation 
should only be imposed upon persons 
of quality, because they had the whole 
week for their amusements (p. 390) ; 
while another absolved lords, hata, 
and esquires from the puritanical strict- 
ness. Thus, says Mr. D’Israeli, 


*‘Our kingdom of the godly must have 
been the scorn and ridicule of other nations, 
while they were regulating the police of an 
empire, as if they were dwellers in the land 
of Canaan.””—iii. 389. 


XVIII. The sovereignty of the seas. 
—Whatever may have been written 
concerning a prescriptive right to such 
a dominion, it is certain that he only 
has it who can keep it; but it is an 
integral part of our insular policy never 
to relinquish it. 

XIX. Inaction of English fleets.— 
The main causes were a foreign pro- 
ject for recovering the Palatinate, and 
the probability of the civil war. 

XX. Commotions of Scotland. The 
Nobility of that country patronized 
Calvin’s republican presbytery, that 
they might share in the plunder of the 
hierarchy. They did so; exacted the 
tythes with an oppression never exer- 
cised by the Clergy, and treated John 
Knox’s rebukes as nothing but “ de- 
vout imaginations ” (452). 

The object of Calvin was to raise 
the spiritual above the temporal power; 
and to have a papal democracy instead 
of a papal monarchy. The principle 
acted upon was a total independence 
of the civil power, and irresponsibility 
for any treason which was either taught 
or upheld (see p. 453). In_ short, 
what was intended by the Gunpowder 
Plot, the Calvinists contrived to effect 
in a far superior manner. 


‘©The Scots were our tutors in the 
artifices of popular democracy, and. those 
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mysteries of insurgency, which afterwards 
were systematized by ourselves. They were 
the contrivers of that terrific revolutionary 
engine—a mobocracy; and it was from 
them that we learned how to organize a 
people in vast masses, so as to assemble or 
disperse them at will. Their petitions and 
remonstrances served as our models, when 
in a submissive style of loyalty they kept 
drilling throughout the whole kingdom. 
This subtile party even practised the arts of 
political flattery; at the moment they were 
insolent in the success of their arms, they 
apologized for their invasion ; and his Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects of Scotland were only 
rebellious in their acts. In the fall of the 
Hierarchy, through all its stages, the Eng- 
lish Commons were but the servile imitators 
of the Scottish Covenanters. The leaders 
of faction, both at home and in Scotland, 
were indeed but few; they had however en- 
gaged the whole people on their side by co- 
vering their own design, which was a sub- 
version of the Government, and making reli- 
gion their ostensible and national object. 
Fanaticism has all the characteristics which 
faction delights in; undismayed by peril, 
and most triumphant when opposed, it hurries 
on without sense to discover its folly, and 
without remorse to avert its crimes.”—p. 
445. 

How Presbyterianism took such suc- 
cessful root in Scotland, is thus ex- 


plained by Mr. D’Israeli. 


‘¢ The Scottish Nobles considered that it 
was their great interest to continue their 
patronage to the popular preachers, and in- 
deed neither party could exist with any se- 
curity independently of the other. While 
Presbytery flourished, it kept out the claims 
of the ancient owners of the Church-lands, 
whose present possessors dreaded the horrors 
of a returning Hierarchy ; and the mar-pre- 
lates themselves, although they had resigned 
to the Nobility the spoils of, the Church, 
because they were not suffered to be par- 
takers, were not however insensible that 
they possessed no inferior dominion in lead- 
ing the understandings, and rousing at will 
the passions of a people, whose rudeness, 
just emerging from the blindest superstition, 
was so favourable to the wildest impulses of 
the fanatical spirit.”"—p. 453. 


We here commence Vol. LV. 

I. Conspiracies of the Scots against 
Charles I. Matters of course, under 
the circumstances, growing out of the 
state of parties. 

II. Difficulties of Charles I. in the 
invasion of the Scots. Impracticabilities 
on the part of the King, because not 
concession, but subversion, was the 
object. 

III. IV. Seductions, &c. of Rich- 
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lieu. The design of the Cardinal was 
to secure the neutrality of the King of 
England, while he seized upon the 
maritime towns of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands. Charles magnanimously re- 
fused, and Richlieu, in revenge, sup- 
on the King’s enemies. —Here Mr. 

"Israeli says, 

*« The politics of Richlieu may be pa- 
ralleled with the system of Napoleon. Ri- 
chelieu was forming an invisible alliance 
with the disaffected of every Government; 
thus his own genius presided in their coun- 
sels, and all the members of his diplomacy 
served as the active agents of the revolutions 
of his age.” —p. 79. 

V. History and Trial of the Earl of 
Strafford. Swrafford was evidently vic- 
timated, because the leaders of the op- 
posing party thought that otherwise 
they should suffer instead. 

VI. The Aris of Insurgency. Chiefly 
unceasing efforts to poison the public 
mind through the press, pulpit, lies, 
terror,and petitioning (i.e. intimidating) 
Parliament. To what absurd lengths 
this was carried, is evident from one 
of the Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil, who said that the decay of trade, 
and the difficulty with which country 
tradesmen paid their debts, were caused 
by delaying the decapitation of Straf- 
ford !—p. 157. 

VII. The death of Strafford. A 
palpable murder; but the Saints of the 
day vindicated it by the phrase of 
Caiaphas, ‘* that it was expedient that 
one man should die for the people.” — 

- 233. 

VIII. The Army Plot. Anabortive 
design to bring up the army to over- 
awe the Parliament; but one, which 
had it been attempted, was very un- 
likely to have any other result, than 
more speedy ruin of the King, and 
universal exasperation against him, as 
meditating utter subversion of the li- 
berties of the people. 

IX. The Marquis of Hamilton. Plot- 
ting and counterplouting, by a man 
without talent. Nothing but the dis- 
tressed situation of Charles,“ thedrown- 
ing man catching at straws,” can vin- 
dicate his confidence in the Marquis. 

X. The Incident. A strange story 
about the assassination of the Hamil- 
tons, under the connivance of Charles, 
which we believe to have had no other 
existence, if that, than of loose con- 
versation and party suggestion. 

XI. The Letter of the Scots to the 





French King. An attempt to separate 
the Scotch from the English Crown, 
and placing the former nation again 
under French protection. 

XII. The King’s second journey to 
Scotland. Charles, we think, had two 
motives; one to try whether he could 
not gain over the Scotch for protection 
against the English traitors; the other 
to detect and punish the correspondents 
with France. 

XIII. XIV. The Irish Rebellion— 
The Commons persist in not relieving 
Ireland. The parliamentary party seem 
to have been actuated by their fear of 
what Mr. D'Israeli calls (p. 391) ‘* the 
event which they most dreaded,” name- 
ly that of seeing the King at the head 
of an army. 

XV. The Grand Remonstrance. A 
trick of the Commons to keep alive 
the public animosity, because Charles’s 
conciliating conduct had occasioned a 
returning tide of loyalty. 

XVI. The History of Lord Dighy. 
Gold not of the value of iron—a most 
brave, accomplished, talented man, 
but strangely eccentric, versatile, reck- 
less of dignity and morals, and as obse- 
quious to his passions, as a feather to 
the wind. 

XVII. The flight from the Capital. 
The King very justly said of the Grand 
Remonstrance, ‘* that though the Com- 
mons had no mind to be slaves, they 
were not unwilling to be tyrants!” 
They had in truth usurped the sove- 
reignty. They had appealed to the 
people against the Sovereign, and ac- 
tually separated the Lower from the 
Upper House. 

Here ends the fourth volume of this 
masterly work. 

Charles was the victim of overpower- 
ing circumstances, growing out of a 
mobocracy and a treasonable Parlia- 
ment. 

He was from bon-hommie an inof- 
fensive, passive character; but from 
his situation was an impediment to 
that Revolution which was meditated ; 
and because he did not suffer himself 
to be quietly deposed, was in conse- 
> oma assassinated. The origin of 
these circumstances is in the main, as 
before observed, to be traced to abuse 
of the reformation by Calvinism ; and 
the attempt founded thereupon to ele- 
vate the spiritual above the temporal 

wer, by throwing all government 
into the hands of Republican Divines, 
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who had the physical _ of the 
people at command, and thus compelled 
the nobility and gentry to tolerate them, 
Cromwell obtained, through the neces- 
sity of war, created by Charles in self- 
defence, a victorious army, and drove 
all before him. He was the hound 
who headed the pack, which had un- 
dergone all the toil and difficulty of 
subduing the Royal stag; and when 
the hunt was over, turned his brother 
hounds upon the barking curs, who 
accompanied in hope of sharing the 

rey; and made them sneak off, yelp- 
ing, with their tails between their legs. 
As to the stag himself, poor Charles, 
he stood for some time at bay, and was 
carted off only to be cut up afterwards 
for his venison. There is no other 
argument about what a bird has to do, 
when he is put in a cage, except that 
he must escape if he can; but whether 
had Charles, like Richard Cromwell, 
retired at first into private life, and 
left the contending factions to them- 
selves, the events would not have 
brought on a triumphant restoration, 
is a reasonable question. We think 
that such might have been the case, 
had he not attempted to control inevi- 
table circumstances,—that is, had in- 
stead let the inundation spend it- 
self. The conduct of Charles shews 
the false policy of attempting always 
to overcome circumstances ; but none 
of the Stuarts would temporize, and 
thus ruined themselves. As to Charles, 
he was the least culpable of them, be- 
cause he was not the author of his own 
scrapes, and in circumstances of ex- 
treme perplexity, the question is not 
whether a person may not act impru- 
dently, but whether he can at all act 
otherwise. Setting apart the notion 
of fatalism as a law of divine pro- 
vidence, it is true, that destiny com- 
mences when circumstances are in 
such a position, that their results are 
morally certain. The victim is then 
swimming in a current, which will in- 
evitably carry him along with it. Few 
men were more qualified for empire 
than Alfred and Napoleon. The former 
succumbed to circumstances, well 
knowing that patience might (as it 
did) produce opportunity. Napoleon 
thought to drive circumstances before 
him, and only prevented a similar fate 
to that of Charles, by avoiding a civil 
war on his own account. 

The times of Charles the First are 
however a lesson of instruction to all 
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ages, particularly as to fixing the cha- 
racter of civil rights and constitutional 
usages, and the means of preventing 
the spiritual from elevating itself above 
the temporal power, the best preven- 
tives of which are diffusion of know- 
ledge, and a Church Establishment. 

So much of the discussion concern- 
ing the time of Charles the First, has 
been wasted upon private character in- 
stead of circumstances, that hitherto 
the history has§ been written almost 
exclusively upon mere party principles ; 
for aristocrats {and democrats act not 
like philosophers, but like shop-keepers 
praise or vituperate, as the subjects be- 
fore them are customers or not. We 
declare, however, that with the excep- 
tion of Bates’s Elenchus, which is 
written in Latin, and lays no claim to 
erudition or talent, we have seen no- 
thing worthy the name of legitimate 
history, which does even common 
justice to the unfortunate King. 

We can with sincerity say, that this 
work is of the highest historical cha- 
racter; and that it is a glass to assist 
the short-sighted, and a telescope for 
the learned. It will, no doubt, be a 
standard book upon the subject; and 
in an age when right crafty religionists 
are deluging society with innovations 
and trash, it will bea seasonable beacon 
against the machinations of those who 
want to gain golden ages for them- 
selves, by only promising them to 


others. 
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Introduction to the study of the Greek Classic 
Poets, designed principally for the use of 
young persons at School or at College. By 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq. M. A. late 

‘ellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Part I. pp. 239. 


WHETHER we cultivate the clas- 
sics by the spade-husbandry of the pub- 
lic schools, or plough them with Mr. 
Hamilton’s locomotive engine, they 
who, says Mr. Coleridge (p. 34) ** do 
not assume to understand all their 
riches, all their beauty, or all their 
power, may yet profoundly feel their 
immeasurable superiority to all we call 
modern.” 

Vicesimus Knox has, in his work 
upon education, written an admirable 
eulogy upon that language of gods, the 
Greek ; and Mr. Coleridge is not be- 
neath him in the following apostrophe. 


«¢ GreEK—the shrine of the genius of the 
old world ; as universal as our race, as indi- 
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vidual as ourselves; of infinite flexibility, of 
indefatigable strength, with the complica- 
tion and the distinctness of nature herself; 
to which nothing was vulgar, from which 
nothing was excluded; speaking to the ear 
like Italian, speaking to the mind like Eng- 
lish; with words like pictures, with words 
like the gossamer film of the summer; at 
once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and intensity of AEschy- 
lus; not compressed to the closet by Thu- 
cydides, not fathomed to the bottom by 
Plato, not sounding with all its thunders, 
nor lit up with all its ardour, even under the 
Promethean touch of Demosthenes—and 

“¢ Latrn—the voice of Empire and of 
War, of Law and the State; inferior to its 
half-parent, and rival in the embodying of 
passion, and in the distinguishing of thought, 
but equal to it in sustaining the measured 
march of history, and superior to it in the 
indignant declamation of moral satire ;* 
stamped with the mark of an imperial and 
despotizing republic; rigid in its construc- 
tion, parsimonious in its synonymes; re- 
luctantly yielding to the flowery yoke of 
Horace, although opening glimpses of Greek- 
like splendour in the occasional inspirations 
of Lucretius: proved indeed to the utter- 
most by Cicero, aud by him found wanting ; 
yet majestic in its bareness, impressive in its 
conciseness; the true language of history, 
instinct with the spirit of nations, and not 
with the passions of individuals; breathing 
the maxims of the world, and not the tenets 
of the schools; one and uniform in its air 
and spirit, whether touched by the stern 
and haughty Sallust, by the open and dis- 
cursive Livy, by the reserved and thoughtful 
Tacitus.” —p. 34. 


We cannot forbear adding the fol- 
lowing luminous illustration of the co- 
incidence of Scripture and Homer. 


*¢ The manners of the Iliad are the man- 
ners of the Patriarchal and early ages of the 
East. The chief differences arise from a 
different religion, and a more maritime situ- 
ation. Very far removed from the savage 
state on the one hand, and equally distant 
from the artificial state of an extended com- 
merce, and a manufacturing population, on 
the other; the spirit and habitudes of the 
two modes of society are almost identical. 
The Hero and the Patriarch are substantially 
coeval: but the first wanders in twilight, 
the last stands in the eye of heaven. When 
three men appeared to Abraham in the plains 





* I do not think any Greek could have 
understood or sympathized with Juvenal. 
Is it possible to put into Greek such lines as 
these : 

** Summum crede nefas animam preferre pu- 
dori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas ?” 
viii. 83-84. 
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of Mamre, he ran to meet them from the 
tent door, brought them in, directed Sarah 
to make bread, fetched from the herd him- 
self a calf, tender and good, dressed it, and 
set it before them ;? when Ajax, Ulysses, 
and Phoenix, stand before Acliilles, he rushes 
forth to greet them, brings them into the 
tent, directs Patroclus to bring the wine, 
cuts the meat, dresses it, and sets it before 
the Ambassadors. The son of Peleus sits 
down to eat,4 and the sons of Jacob sat also 
before Joseph.5 The practice of reclining 
at meals, which afterwards became universal, 
was unknown to either. Agamemnon offers 
to give one of his daughters in marriage to 
Achilles, without exacting a dowry from 
him,® implying thereby a custom, the re- 
verse of which prevailed subsequently; so 
Abraham’s servant gave presents to Re- 
bekah.? Shechem promised a dowry and 
gift to Jacob for his daughter Dinah,® and 
in after-times Saul said he did not desire 
any dowry from David for Michal.® Rachel, 
the daughter of Laban, a great man, kept 
her father’s sheep.!0 The seven daughters 
of Reuel, the priest of Midian, watered 
their father’s flock,!! and Saul was coming 
after the herd out of the field, when they 
told him the tidings of the men of Jabesh ;12 
so Bucolion, the son of Laomedon, was a 
shepherd ;!3 Antiphus the son of Priam kept. 
sheep in the vallies of Ida,!4 and AEneas 
himself abandoned his herds on the same 
mountain at the sight of Achilles.15 

‘¢ These are some instances in striking 
particulars, of the similarity or rather the 
identity of the manners of the Iliad, and of 
the early ages in Asia; but, beside these, 
there are many others as remarkable, though 
perhaps less peculiar, and indeed parallelisms 
of thought and of imagery occur in almost 
every page of the Greek and Hebrew writers. 
Jupiter, indignantat the injustice and impiety 
of men, has poured a deluge of waters on 
the earth,!® and fixed the rainbow in the 
cloud to be a sign to mortals.17 To sa- 
crifice with unwashed hands is unlawful,!8 
manslaughter is redeemable by exile and a 
fine ;!9 and in computing time, the third or 
any future day is always reckoned inclusively. 
A new-born child is said to fall between the 
feet of its mother; Hector sacrificed to Ju- 
piter on the summit of Ida; stoning seems 
to have been the Trojan punishment for 
adultery ; oxen are used to tread out corn; 





3 Il. ix. 193. 
5 Genes. xliii. 33. 
7 Genes. xxiv. 22, 
9 1 Sam. xviii. 25. 
11 Exod. ii. 16. 
13 z. vi. 25. 


2 Genes. xviii. 1. 
4 Id. 218. 

6 Jl. ix. 146. 

8 Genes. xxiv. 12. 
10 Genes. xxix. 6. 
12 ) Sam. xi. 5. 
14 d ix. 106. % y xx. 91. 

16 o xvi. 384. Y. ‘A. wi. 87 
18 Z. vi. 265, with Exod. xxi. 20. 

19 1, ix. 628, with Numbers xxxv. 6. 
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female captives are selected as the peculiar 
rizes of the generals and chiefs; and to 
ie without burial was the last and worst ag- 
gravation of defeat and death. Instances of 
this sort might be multiplied to any extent, 
but these are sufficient to show, that the 
Iliad explains and sets in the true point of 
view, numberless passages, which the ig- 
norance or frivolity of after-times has charged 
with obscurity, meanness, or error.”—pp. 
70,73. 

Thus does it plainly appear, that 
profane learning is absolutely necessary 
to a correct understanding of the Bible. 
We care not that Liberalism and Sec- 
tarianism, in its pertinacious resolu- 
tion Acheronta movere, flectere si ne- 
queant superos, maintain that carts do 
not require horses ; that our great pub- 
lic schools, to be classed among the 
glories of the nation, ought to be su- 

rseded by twopenny seminaries, only 
our farthings better than penny schools; 
and that a man is qualified to teach 
what his mean education does not 
enable him to understand. We care 
not, we repeat, because we hope that 
we shall always treat nonsense with 
the contempt that nonsense deserves. 
** Eton and Etonism for ever!” we 
say, because the Hamiltonian scheme 
of teaching by translation only is wrong, 
inasmuch as translations can teach no- 
thing but what can be learned by 
another way ; viz. by dictionary, gram- 
mar, end exercises; neither can they 
convey the colour and feeling, nor fa- 
miliarize us with the character of the 
author, nor enable us to construe at 
sight. Indeed translation is at all times 
useless, if unaccompanied by gramma- 
tical instruction. 

We sincerely hope, that Mr. Cole- 
ridge will favour us with the continua- 
tions of this work, which he promises. 


Chronicon Vilodunense, &§c. 
(Concluded from p. 234.) 

WE devoted our last article to the 
particular incidents which appertain 
to the Life of Edith. Our present no- 
tice will be of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter. 

Of King Egbert it is said, 

*¢ And other whyle at Wynchest’ he dwelte 


also, 

And eke at Salisbury in that dour.” 
This “ tour” was of course Old Sarum. 
copp (unde tower, turris, rupes, sco- 
pulum, mons,) is of Celtic origin, and 
although retained in Glastonbury 
Tor, anid the Tower of London, does 
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not occur in the Saxon Chronicle. We 
think so, because there is no Tor in 
Bishop Gibson’s list of initials and 
finals. According to our recollection, 
it accords with its Celtic origin, b 
being applied to places only of Britis 
ancientry. 

In p. 5, we have, 

* King Atwolff was an harlasmon, 

And loved ryght well to serve God.” 

The Glossary defines Harlasmon by 
harmless man. We hold it to be a 
corruption of the old Saxon “ Aphe,” 
venerabilis, honorabilis. We find no 
assimilation to €Capm (arm) or Peapm, 
Harm, and no heapmleay in Lye, nor 
do we know of any conversion of m 
into r in the dialect. 


‘¢ For an holy mon forsothe he was, 
And loved full well Goddys s’vyse, 
Every day he wold her’ a masse, 
As sone as he ded up ryse.” 


Froissart and other Chroniclers show 
the subsequent continuance of this 
custom. 

We read in the accounts of the bat- 
tle of Bosworth, of King Richard’s 
crown having been found in a bush, 
and being immediately afterwards 
placed on the head of the Earl of Rich- 
mond. Thus upon Alfred’s decease, 
it is here said, 

‘* Bot when all this was thus y wrought, 

And his sowle to heven y past, 

The crone was to his sone y brougt, 
And cronede hym Kyng in gret hast.”’— 
p- 19. 

The following is the ascribed origin 

of Peter Pence : 


‘* He graunted also tho to pay to Rome, 
Every yere a peny y wys, 
Of yche an house in his kyngdom, 
That pet’ pennse y clepud yet is, 
For byfore his tyme the lawe was suche, 
That what mon had don ony opon horri- 
bull synne, 
As smytten his fader or mon of holy chyrche, 
To the Pope he most go his pardon to 
wynne, [dur go, 
I fedry’d [ fettered] togeder they most the- 
Ryght as thewys [thieves] gon to the ga- 
lowe tre, 
Kyng Atuwotr sawe hem oft so do, 
And had of hem rygt gret pete. 
Tho’ he gate to Englond suche a privilege, 
That non Englysshemon shuld go more 
theder in suche a maner, [talage, 
He granted tho to the Pope Leo such a 
Off every howse in his kyndam a peny by 
yer.”—p. 7. 
Now this tax was, according to our 
old historians, first imposed by Offa or 
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Ina long before, and obtained in many 
other countries besides this. (See Du- 
cange, v. Denarius, S. Petri.) Our 
author, however, is supported by Hig- 
den as to the origin (XV. Scriptor. e 
253); and it seems that though Offa 
and Ina might have founded it in 
Mercia, it did not obtain in Wessex, 
till the enactment made by Edulf. See 
Ralph de Diceto in Decem Scriptores, 
col. 450. 

In p. 35, we find that mats formed 
part of the furniture in the cell of an 
Anchoress. 


“ And lev’ he had, as they trowedon ychon, 
To sytte upon a matte of the Angoras, 
That for Seynt Paule’s love was y closud in 


ston, 
Then to have ben Duchasse, Quene, or 
Empas.”—p. 35. 


We shall now divert to Mr. Black 
(the editor’s) elaborate preface. He 
ingeniously observes, that the paucity 
of images drawn from scenery and na- 
ture, in medieval poetry, was owing 
to the modes of living. In introducing 
his proof he says, 


*¢ The heroic poems of Ossian stand unri- 
valled in the length of their traditional pe- 
riod, which can be accounted for only by 
the great interest which the people that 
preserved them felt, in reviving on the ima- 
gination the lively pictures of scenes and 
events associated with the soil that they 
tread, the heights that they climb, their 
valleys, rocks, and shores.” 

Here we shall make a digression. 


There are persons who endeavour to 
acquire literary eminence by adopting 
the plans and practices of mounte- 
banks. Such persons have ascribed 
the origin of mythology to traditions 
about the Patriarch Noah, although 
the Bagos, a nation of Africa, worship 
a ram’s horn, an ox’s tail, or the first 
objects which come into their thoughts 
(see For. Rev. no. xi. p. 106), things 
which of course ‘never had any rela- 
tion to Helio-arkism. One of these 
Helioarkite gentlemen has (we have 
heard) recently affirmed, that the 
poems of Ossian are not older than 
the fifteenth century, as if any man 
can decide the antiquity of oral tradi- 
tions, except there be palpable ana- 
chronisms. The Report of the High- 
land Society gives the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Mr. Macdiarmid 
(dated April 9, 1801): 

“I got the copy of these Poems (Os- 
sian’s Addrersto the Sun in Carthon, and 
a similar audress in Carrickthura,) about 


thirty years ago, from an old man in Glen- 
lyon. I took it and several other fragments 
ast I fear, irrecoverably lost,) from the 
man’s mouth. He had learnt them in his 
youth, from people in the same glen, which 
must have been long before Macpherson was 


‘* Literal translation of Ossian’s Address 
to the Sun to Carthon. 

**O thou who travellest above, round as 
the full oibed hard shield of the mighty! 
whence is thy brightness without frown, thy 
light that is lasting, O Sun? Thou comest 
forth in thy powerful beauty, and the stars 
hide their course; the Moon without 
strength goeth from the sky hiding herself 
under a wave in the west. Thou art in thy 
journey alone; who is so bold as to come 
nigh thee? The oak falleth from the high 
mountain ; the rock and the precipice fall 
under old age; the ocean ebheth and flow- 
eth, the Moon is lost above in the sky, but 
thou alone [art] for ever in victory, in the 
rejoicing of thy own light. When the storm 
darkeneth around the world, with fierce 
thunder and piercing lightnings, thou look- 
est in thy beauty from the noise, smiling in 
the troubled sky? To me is thy light in 
vain, as I can never see thy countenance; 
though thy yellow golden locks are spread 
on the face of the clouds in the east; or 
when thou tremblest in the west, at thy 
dusky doors of the ocean. Perhaps thou 
and myself are at one time mighty, at ano- 
ther feeble, our years sliding down from the 
skies, quickly travelling together to their 
end. Rejoice then, O Sun! while thou 
art strong, O King, in thy youth. Dark 
and unpleasant is old age, like the wane of 
the Moon, while she breaks through a cloud 
on the field, and her grey mist on the sides 
of the rocks; a blast from the north on the 
plain, a traveller in distress and be slow.” 

The comparison may be made by 
turning to the end of Mr. Macpher- 
son’s version of ‘* Carthon,” beginning 
**Oh, thou that rollest above!” 

But, say some, it is impossible to 
reconcile such sublimity and beauty 
with the savage manners of the con- 
temporary Scots, who could neither 
write norread, To this we reply, that 
the sublime and beautiful are to be 
found in the heroic and amatory poetry 
of barbarians, purely because criticism 
has not attempted to dictate to nature ; 
and as to writing and reading, they 
who cannot do either are more likely 
to have transmitted things by memory. 
Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in the year 
938 were in the main as barbarous; 
and yet the ‘* Epinicion Ethelstani,” 
ewe in the Saxon Chronicle, and 

enry of Huntingdon’s History, assi- 
milate Ossian in manner. That calls 
the Sun, “Illustrious Star, rejoicing 
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the earth, bright lamp of God, the 
eternal Lord,” and has other resem- 
blances. But were it not so, it is cer- 
tain, from Gawin Douglas’s transla- 
tion of Virgil, of which there are fine 
extracts in Warton’s History of Poetry, 
that all the florid splendour of Ossian 
was in vogue among the Scots of the 
fifteenth century; possibly, for we 
have not the book at hand, that poem 
may exhibit the very figures and 
phrases of the old bard. 

Mr. Black then proceeds to explain 
the cause why the verse of the Middle 
Age is generally so defective in poeti- 
cal merit. 

“(In the dark ages, when literature was 
almost universally confined to the cloister, 
where superstition held the place of reli- 
gion, and social life was exchanged by the 
misguided soul for silence and solitude; the 
finer feelings of the human mind, though 
not altogether extinguished by monastic ri- 
gour, were hardly kept alive by the scanti- 
ness of intellectual food. The written poetry 
of the middle ages, for the most part com- 

sed by recluses, was chiefly narrative or 
sentimental ; and, with few exceptions, was 
dull, groveling, and worse than prose. The 
imagination seldom took flight, unless to 
seek a description of unreal scenes taught 
by the false theology of the time, or to 
invent or amplify the most unlikely stories ; 
and thus to strengthen the bonds of mental 
slavery, and increase its terrors. The lives 
of Saints, and of such as under that name 
were mere examples of apathy compared 
with which Stoicism is divine, had been 
written and circulated in Latin ; which were 
afterward translated into English or French; 
and, to be the more acceptable, they were 
reduced to metre for recreative recital. 
These, however, at first more simple and 
sometimes very interesting, were by degrees 
loaded with myriads of miracles, until they 
became loathsome, went gradually out of 
use, and were at length swept away by the 
Reformation of religion and literature.”— 


Pref. iv. 


We are indebted toa learned corres- 
pondent for the following valuable cor- 
rections:—In the first page, note 5, 
for Kenwulph read Kingils; for Ken- 
wulph or Cynewulf was not King of 
Wessex till a century after Kingils, 
who is here called Kyngylf. It was 
certainly Kingils who was baptized by 
Birinus in 635. (See Saxon Chroni- 
cle.) From page 70, stanza 627, we 
learn that 24 miles constituted a day’s 
journey in the author’s time (1420), or 
at least in that of St. Dunstan; but 
perhaps this may be called ‘ the pil- 
grim’s pace,’ though it is said, 
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* Anone as hit was day, the way he toke 
Towarde. Wylton as fast as he mygt go.’ 


The Archbishop, however, was on a 
special mission. 


The archzologist is greatly indebted 
to the munificence of Sir R. C. Hoare 
for various valuable favours, and for 
this volume among the rest ; and every 
praise is due to Mr. Black as the editor. 


—_— 


Illustrations of the Site and Neighltourhood 
of the New Post Office, comprehending 
Antiquarian Notices of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand and its Liberty, and the adjoining 
united Parishes of St. Anne, St. Agnes, 
and St. John Zachary, with an Appendix 
containing an Account of the ancient 
Mourning Bush Tavern, &c. Aldersgate, 
and various London Taverns, its Contem- 
Pporaries. 8vo. pp. 75. 


THE little topographical brochure 
before us, under the head of St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, has closely followed 
(in some places verbatim) Mr. Kempe’s 
Historical Notices of that place,* and 
the account of the regulations and 
boundaries of the Sanctuary as given 
by Stow. 

The desultory notes on the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the precinct, 
and the remarks on the old “* Mourn- 
ing Bush,” and other London taverns, 
are for the most part very amusing. 

Concerning an early London Typo- 
grapher, we have the following parti- 
culars : 

*‘The famous early printer John Day, 
who lived over Aldersgate, occurs in the 
parish books as churchwarden of St. Anne’s 
under the date 1574. He signs himself 
‘Stacioner’ agreeably to the following men- 
tion of him by Stow. ¢ John Day, sta- 
tioner, a late famous printer of many good 
books, in our time dwelled in this gate, and 
builded much upon the wall of the city, to- 
wards the parish church of St. Anne.’ There 
is an excellent Bible printed by Day in Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s time, with the title, *« The 
Old and New Testament, &c., printed by 
John Day, dwelling over Aldersgate, be- 
neath St. Martyn’s, 1551, the 3d daye of 
Maye.’ His other publications, issued from 
the same quarter, appear to have been nu- 
merous; most of them theological and op- 
posed to Popery. One of the books printed 
here has a wood-cut in the title, representing 
Day with a whip in his hand, in a room at 
the top of this gate, where his boys were in 
bed, and the Sun shining on them, with the 
punning line, ‘ Arise, for it is Daye!’ ” 





* Reviewed in our Magazine, vol. xcv. ii. 
p- 245. : 
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In the interesting account of ‘ the 
ancient Mourning Bush Tavern, Al- 
dersgate,” the writer refers to and cor- 
roborates the statement concerning it 
contained in a Dissertation on Signs, 
in our Magazine for 1818, part i. 
p- 310; 


*¢ An innkeeper, or (more strictly accord- 
ing to the old style) vintner, in Aldersgate- 
street, London, when Charles I. was be- 
headed, had the carved representation of a 
bush at his house painted llack, and the 
tavern was long afterwards known by the 
name of the Mourning Bush in Aldersgate. 

‘* There are various grounds for presum- 
ing that the Mourning Bush existed as a 
tavern for ages before the transaction above 
detailed. The sign alone would place it 
among the earliest London taverns; the 
affixing an ivy-bush at a tavern-door, was a 
practice of very remote date, and when em- 
ployed as the only sign of the house to 
which it was attached, it infers a very an- 
cient establishment. The cellars of the 
Mourning Bush are in immediate contiguity 
with the massy foundations of the portal 
erected by the Romans at Aldersgate, and 
of the wall with which they encompassed 
Londinum. Considerable vestiges of both, 
it appears, are visible in the vaults under 
the Mourning Bush at the present hour. 
Not only are these foundations enormous in 
themselves, and indicative of vast age, but 
what must be at once conclusive, they have 
regular courses of Roman brick worked into 
them, still as fresh as ever, and so hard, 
that the antiquary whose digestion would 
attempt to reduce them to any thing mo- 
dern, must have a tooth as strong as het of 
Cerberus himself.”—p. 16. 


We confess we do not duly feel the 
force and propriety of the last allusion, 
for all antiquarian as our propensities 
are, and reverentially as we regard the 
tegule, the essere, or the finer earthen 
manufacture of the Roman people, as 
exhibited in their urns and sacred ves- 
sels, we have little inclination for the 
mastication of Roman bricks or pot- 
tery. To return to the antiquity of 
Taverns, we are informed (p. 45) that 


‘‘Though the ‘ win-hous,’ or tavern, is 
enumerated among the houses of entertain- 
ment in the Saxon times, and no doubt 
existed here much earlier, there is reason to 
think, that down to a comparatively late 
period it was far from common, as was the 
case also with public inus. Lord Berkley’s 
farm houses, in the part of the country 
where they stood, were used as such temp. 
Edward I. 

“‘Their utility had, however, become 
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apparent before the reign of Edward II. as 
appears by a statute of that prince. 

‘* Dealers in wine of that period, and long 
before, were of two descriptions, vintners 
and taverners : the first were the merchants 
and importers; the last the retail venders 
of wine. The distinction between vintners 
and taverners, from the frequent union pro- 
bably in one person of the two trades, seems 
to have been in subsequent times lost and 

founded, pt perhaps so far as the 
existence of the guild or company of ¢ vint- 
ners, merchant vintners, or merchants of 
the vintrie,’ might tend more strictly to 
define the crafts.” 

The author affirms, in contradiction 
to some old writers, that the vintners 
were never called ‘* wine tonners.” 
(p. 48.) Anciently there was no eat- 
ing at taverns beyond a crust of bread 
given as a relish to the wine. They 
went not (according to Stow) in old 
time to dine and sup at taverns, for 
they dressed no meats to be sold, but 
first to the cooks and after to the vint- 
ners. Shakspeare has committed an 
anachronism in furnishing the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, East Cheap, with sack 
in the reign of Henry 1V. Vintners 
kept no “ sacks, muscadels, malmsies, 
bastards, alicants, nor other wines but 
white and claret, until 1543.” All the 
sweet wines before that time were sold 
as medicines only by the apothecaries. 
Sack being supposed to be a sweet wine, 
the addition of sugar to it has puzzled 
the commentators on Shakspeare.— 
To sweeten their wines, however, ap- 
pears to have been at once a favourite 
and peculiar custom of the English. 
Sir John Falstaff not only added sugar 
to his sack, but a toast; he had, how- 
ever, a particular aversion to its bein 
enriched by eggs, “I'll no pullets 
sperm in my brewage.” (See p. 54.) 
The single drawer or taverner of the 
15th century was succeeded in the 
16th, by a troop of waiters, assisted by 
**an under-skinker or tapster.” 

At p. 59, we have an anecdote of 
Ben Jonson, who found the best ca- 
nary at the “Swanne by Charing 
Cross,” and was so pleased with the 
attention of the drawer at that house, 
that he closes some extempore lines, 
composed by him, according to Au- 
brey, as a grace before King James, 
with the name of Ralph, his tavern 
servitor. 

‘* Our King and Queen the Lord God bless, 
The Palgrave and the Lady Besse, 
And God bless every living thing 
That lives and breathes and loves the King, 
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God bless the Council of Estate, 

And Buckingham the fortunate. 

God bless them all and send them safe, 
And God bless me, and God bless Ralph !” 


The King, on being informed who 
honest ‘‘ Raphe” was, laughed heartily 
at the jest.—p. 59. 

Wine was sent as a complimentary 
present from persons in one room in a 
tavern to those in another. It was a 
polite form of introduction, as appears 
from Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where Bardolph says, 

*¢ Sir John, there’s a Master Brooke be- 

low would fain speak with you, and would 
be acquainted with you, and hath sent your 
worship a morning’s draught of sack.” 
To which, by the way, Sir John re- 
joins with admirable punning plea- 
santry, that “ such Brooks are welcome 
to him that o’erflow such liquor !” 

A long list of famous taverns exist- 
ing in London in the 17th century, 
may be incidentally gathered from 
this tract. About the time of the Re- 
storation, coflee-houses began to super- 
sede the old English tavern. This state- 
ment is corroborated by the token of 
a coffee-house in our possession, im- 
pressed with a hand holding a coffee- 
pot; legend, ‘*‘ Andrew Vincent, y® 
coffee-house in Friday-street, 1671.” 
The introduction of malt liquor as a 
common beverage, the high imposts 
on wines, and the taste of the vulgar 
for ardent spirits about the beginning 
of the reign of George II. tended fur- 
ther to bring taverns into disuse. Soon 
after the rebellion of 1715, it appears 
that the Mourning Bush Tavern ex- 
changed its designation for the Foun- 
tain, whether from the unpopularity 
of the house of Stuart with the friends 
of constitutional liberty at that time, 
does uot appear. A spring of water, 
which was of great depth, and which 
rose, according to Stow, two stories 
high from the ground on this spot, 
might perhaps give rise to the appella- 
tion. In Maitland’s London (edit. 
1772), it is styled ‘the Fountain Ta- 
vern, commonly called the Mourning 
Bush.” A spacious superstructure has 
now been raised on the foundations of 
the old Mourning Bush, many of 
which are six feet thick, and of the 
Rowan times. The house has been 
re-licensed, and was opened again as 
a tavern under its ancient denomina- 
tion of the Mourning Bush, singu- 
larly enough, on the very day of the 
demise of his late Majesty. We wish, 
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says the ingenious editor, ‘for the 
landiord’s sake, that the new establish- 
ment may commence as auspiciously 
as the new reign.” 


We have by no means exhausted 
the interest of this clever little Topo- 
graphical tract in this rapid revision. 
Tf not altogether original, and seldom 
referring to its authorities, a practice 
in literature at once useful and honour- 
able, and which we do not like to see 
disregarded, it is evidently from a 
source well stored with the records of 
ancient customs, and is worthy the 
perusal of all antiquarian readers. 
Some neatly executed plans and views, 
either as vignettes or entire prints, il- 
lustrate the work. 


Letters on Demonology and Witcheraft. By 
Sir Walter Scott. Murray. 

IN this attractive little work the 
talented author of the Waverley No- 
vels has embodied matter sufficient to 
afford occasional amusement during 
the greatest portion of the forthcom- 
ing winter,—a period of the year when 
ghosts and hobgoblins are presumed 
to range at large,—darkness and deso- 
lation being their native elements. The 
author has here accumulated a mass of 
curious facts and anecdotes connected 
with his subject, which, while they 
interest the reader, tend nevertheless 
to expose the weakness and credu- 
lity of the great majority of mankind 
in almost every age and every nation. 
For it is indeed a melancholy truth, 
that not only the vulgar and illiterate, 
but the best and the wisest of men, 
have frequently been the victims of 
their early prejudices, and firmly be- 
lieved in those commonly received 
opinions of the age in which they 
lived. Thus the bright star of the 
Reformation, Luther, believed that 
madmen and ideots were possessed by 
evil spirits; the virtuous and talented 
Judge Hale was a believer in witch- 
craft; and the philosophical Addison 
in apparitions, and other supernatural 
agencies. The opinions of such men 
have unfortunately been cited as au- 
thorities, and a fatuitous credulity has 
thus been perpetuated from father to 
son. The belief in ghosts, notwith- 
standing the intellectual advances of 
the present century, is still very gene- 
tal amoug those who have never con- 
templated the subject philosophically ; 
and the doctrine of witchcraft is not 
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yet eradicated from society; it still 
partially lingers amongst the vulgar 
and uncultured herd. To dispel these 
monstrous illusions appears to be the 
object of the Author of Waverley, in 
the present work. In ten letters ad- 
dressed to his son-in-law, J. G. Lock- 
hart, esq., he has reduced the subject 
to historical detail, commencing with 
the origin of the general opinions re- 
specting Demonology among mankind ; 
and proceeding, in chronological se- 
ries, to the me of the last century. In 
presenting this curious mass of infor- 
mation to the public, the author has 
judiciously assigned natural causes for 
most of the facts he details, instead of 
leaving superstitious minds to brood 
over them as frightful realities. He 
justly observes that the present fashion 
of the world seems to be ill-suited for 
studies of this fantastic nature ; and the 
most ordinary mechanic has learning 
sufficient to laugh at the figments 
which in former times were believed 
by persons far advanced in the deepest 
knowledge of the age. 

Sir Walter fully admits the reality 
of spectral appearances, and the truth 
of many statements which have ex- 
cited the curiosity of the learned and 
the horror of the valgar; but he justly 
attributes them, as Dr. Hibbert has 
done before him, to a disordered phy- 
sical organization, which has engen- 
dered a species of mental hallucina- 
tion. ‘This frightful disorder (says 
he) is not properly insanity, although 
it is somewhat allied to that most hor- 
rible of maladies, and may, in many 
constitutions, be the means of bringing 
it on, and although such hallucinations 
are proper to both. The difference I 
conceive to be that, in cases of insa- 
nity, the mind of the patient is princi- 
pally affected, while the senses, or or- 
ganic system, offer in vain to the lu- 
natic their decided testimony against 
the fantasy of a deranged imagination.” 

Dr. Alderson, of Hull, in a late trea- 
tise on Apparitions, in which he ad- 
mits their reality, but attributes their 
appearance to causes wholly indepen- 
dent of preternatural agency, has given 
some extremely curious cases of men- 
tal illusion which came under his own 
immediate observation. The follow- 
ing are strongly corroborative of the 
hypotheses advanced by Sir Walter 
Scott, who probably had not the. same 
Opportunities as the above eminent 
physician, of confirming the truth 


of his opinions by personal observa 
tion: 


‘¢ T was called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old 
lady, about 80 years of age, whom I had 
frequently visited in fits of the gout. She 
was seized with an unusual deafness, and 
with great distension of the organs of di- 
gestion, at a a when, from her gene- 
ral feelings, she expected the gout. From 
this time she was visited by the phantoms 
of some of her friends, whom she had not 
invited, and whom she at first so far consi- 
dered as actually present, that she told 
them she was very sorry she could not hear 
them speak, nor keep up the conversation 
with them, she would therefore order the 
card table; and she rang the bell for that 
purpose. Upon the entrance of the ser- 
vant, the whole party disappeared—she 
could not help expressing her surprise to 
her maid that they should all go away 
so abruptly; and could scarcely believe 
her when she affirmed there had been no- 
body in the room. She was so ashamed, 
when convinced of the deception under 
which she laboured, that she suffered, with- 
out complaining, for many days and nights 
together, the intrusion of a variety of phat. 
toms; and had some of her finest feelings 
wrought upon by the exhibition of friends 
long lost, who only came to cheat her 
fancy, and revive sensations that time had 
almost obliterated. Having determined not 
again to mention the subject, she contented 
herself with merely ringing her bell, finding 
she could always get rid of the phantoms by 
the entrance of her maid, whenever they 
became distressing. It was not till some 
time after she had thus suffered, that she 
could bring herself to relate her distress te 
me. She was all this time convinced of her 
own rationality, and so were those friends 
who really visited her ; for they never could 
find any one circumstance in her conduct 
and conversation, to lead them to suspect 
her being in the smallest degree deranged, 
though uowell. This complaint was en- 
tirely removed by cataplasms to the feet, 
and gentle purgatives; and terminated, a 
short time afterwards, in a slight fit of the 
gout. She remained to the end of her life 
in the perfect enjoyment of her health and 
faculties.” 





The Doctor then gives the follow- 
ing letter, which he had received from 
a patient giving a full account of his 
own Case: 


“© T am oppressed by a complaint the 
most extraordinary I ever heard of ; it only 
afflicted me this morning, and has occa- 
sionally shown itself during the day. My 
only complaint is that which generally ac- 
companies a series of hard living ; I can eat 
tolerably well, but I had a most violent 
bilious attack the latter end of last week, 
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and vomited incessantly. This morning I 
awoke early, after two very unusually sleep- 
less nights, and to my surprise I saw horrid 
and ghastly spectres constantly present to 
my imagination; but to my greatest sur- 
prise, during a walk in my grounds, about 
eleven o’clock, I fancied I saw a set of 
proachers on my estate, coursing a hare. I 
followed them on foot for several miles, 
they being present to my view all the time. 
As they were on horseback, they eluded 
my pursuit. Having returned to my house, 
I again saw them, a short time afterwards, 
similarly occupied in the front of my house: 
I immediately ordered my horse, and again 

ursued them for miles, until, on taking a 
fos fence, I suddenly lost all sight of 
them, and I am now fully convinced that 
the whole was an illusion.” 


In the early Numbers of our present 
voluine, we have given, in a series of 
papers, an historical view of the ‘‘ Rise 
and Progress of Witchcraft,” derived, 
in some degree, from the same sources 
as the present compilation, though not 
in soample and diversified a scale. We 
therefore consider it superfluous to re- 
sume the subject, but direct our read- 
ers to the volume itself, which forms 
the 16th number of the Family Li- 


brary. 
—@— 


Our Village, Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
Fourth Series, Whittaker and Co. 


IN these descriptions Miss Mitford 
is without a rival. She is the most 
faithful, as well as the most gifted of 
all the village chroniclers. Her pen is 
guided by Nature and Truth. There 
is nothing hid from her eye, be the 
matter at issue connected with minds 
or morals, customs or manners, the 
scenery of nature or the mysteries of 
the heart. Her style is perfect and 
inimitable,—a dangerous model, how- 
ever, for imitators, whom it would as- 
suredly lead astray. Her familiarity is 
easy, never vulgar; she is brisk occa- 
sionally, but never flippant, while in 
the true pathos which seizes the gen- 
tle affections, without effort she is a 

rfect mistress. Her genius embel- 
ishes all it touches, gilding common 
things and every day occurrences with 
its own brightness, nay, exalting them 
into pictures of romantic interest ; and 
all this without “‘overstepping the 
modesty” which her great teacher re- 
quires. We should, however, prefer 
that the Stories which were avowedly 
written for children, were published 


¢ 


separately, There are but few who 
have the grace and godliness to extract 
wholesome matter from children’s 
books, or who know how to descend 
gracefully to such amusement. 


ne oe 


Th Edinburgh Cabinet Library. No. I.— 
Being a Narrative of Discovery and Ad- 
venture in the Polar Regions, By Pro- 
fessor Leslie, Professor Jameson, and 
Hugh Murray, Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 424. 
Oliver and Boyd. 


THIS is another series of those 
cheap and _ useful publications for 
which the present age is so pre-emi- 
nently distinguished, and is printed 
uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
Dr. Lardner’s Encyclopedia, &c. The 
design of this volume is to exhibit a 
complete and connected view of the 
successive voyages made to the Arctic 
regions. The career of the navigators, 
who at various times have traversed 
the Northern Seas, amid tempest, 
darkness, and mountains of floating 
ice, presents such a series of peril and 
vicissitude, and has given rise to so 
many extraordinary displays of intre- 
pidity and heroism, as cannot fail to 
render most interesting the story of 
their several adventures. When we 
consider also, that in this field of dis- 
covery England laid the foundation of 
her maritime pre-eminence, and that 
the men who have earned the greatest 
glory in it have been chiefly British, 
the history of Northern Navigation 
must have a peculiar charm for the 
English reader. 

The volume is neatly embellished 
with a chart of the northern routes of 
discovery, and with several vignettes 
exhibiting picturesque views of the 
Arctic regions, groups of the natives, 
&c.. To the whole is appended an 
excellent account of the Northern 
Whale Fishery. ‘‘ The description 
here introduced (says the writer) may 
be the more acceptable, as it is pre- 
sumed to be the only one hitherto at- 
tempted within a moderate compass.” 


——_—}-— 


A Dictionary of the Architecture and Arch- 
ology of the Middle Ages ; including the 
Words used by old and modern Authors 
in treating of Architectural and other An- 
tiquities ; with Etymology, Definition, 
Description, and historical Elucidation. 
Also liographical Notices of Ancient Ar- 
chitects. llustrated by numerous En- 
gravings, by J. Le Keux, of all the Mem- 
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Lers and Varieties of Christian Architec- 
ture. By John Britton, F.S.A. Part I. 
Royal 8vo. 48 pp. 1830. 


A WORK of the sort which this 
promises to be, bas long been a desi- 
deratum, and has been for many years 
contemplated by Mr. Britton, whose 
previous studies for the last quarter of 
a century have well qualified him for 
the task. The ample list of authors 
consulied and referred to will give au- 
thenticity and accuracy to this Dic- 
tionary; and Mr. Britton has but to 
apply bis usual discrimination in the 
selection, and judgment in the com- 

ression, of the ample information to 
i found in the authors enumerated, 
to produce a work which will doubt- 
less be well received by the public.— 
We know our valued Correspondent 
will not fail to consult ihe pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, although he 
has not enumerated that work in his 
authorities; but we beg to direct his 
attention to a curious list of the prin- 
cipal technical terms in architecture, 
formed by the late Mr. John Carter, 
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F.S.A. and inserted in our volume 
LXXII. et seq. 

Of the merit of the Dictionary we 
shall have ampler means of judging 
as it advances in progress; but we 
hasten at once to speak in terms of un- 
qualified approbation of the style in 
which the plates are executed. Al- 
though small in size, they appear most 
accurately drawn, and admirably en- 
graved by J. Le Keux, and will form 
a delightful study for the architectural 
amateur. 


Mr. Joun Tuurston has published a 
Translation of Mons. Mingaud’s publica- 
tion on the ‘* Noble Game of Billiards,” who 
claims the merit of perfecting his interest- 
ing game. Mr. Thurston’s work consists 
of 40 games, with rules and directions, to 
accomplish results, which before they are 
tried appear impracticable. Mr. Thurs- 
ton says, however, that he has seen them 
performed in his own Tables. The first 
Billiard Table was of a triangular form, and 
the game was first introduced at the Cha- 
teau de Blois, for the amusement of Henry 
ILL. of France. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Pullication. 

A Series of Illustrations of the Antiqui- 
ties of the Church and Parish of St. Sa- 
viour, Southwark; with an Historical Ac- 
count thereof, by Wittiam Taytor. In 
Ten Parts, and about Twenty Plates. 

The ‘* Letter to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, on the propriety and legality of Creating 
Peers for life ;” of which an epitome was 
given in our number for August, has now 
been published in a revised edition. 

A Concise View of the Succession of Sa- 
cred Literature, in a Chronological arrange- 
ment of authors and their works, from the 
invention of Alphabetical Characters, to the 
year of our Lord 1445. Part I. By Apam 
Crarke, LL.D., F.A.S., &e. 

Vol. I. of The Sunday Library, or the 
Protestant’s Manual for the Sabbath Day, 
being a selection of Sermons by eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, with 
Biographical Sketches, and Notes. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dispiy, D.D. 

The Errors of Romanism traced to their 
origin in human nature. By R. Wuatety, 
D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

The Protestant Instructor. By the Rev. 
E. Harrison, Vicar of Redbourne, Linc. 

On the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
as conuected with the Decline of Science in 
England, together with Arguments proving 
that before the Society can regain confidence 
at home, or respect from abroad, a reform 
of its conduct, and a remodelling of its 
charter, are indispensable. By Sir James 


Soutu, Fellow of the Society, and late 
Member of its Council. 

The second volume of Moore’s Byron. 

The Adventures of Finati, the Guide of 
Mr. William Bankes, in the course of his 
Eastern Journeys and Discoveries. 

On the Origin and Prospects of Man. By 
Mr. Hore. 

The Biography of Lord Rodney. By the 
Admiral’s son-in-law, General Munpy. 

Popular Specimens of the Greek Dra- 
matists. 

Mr. Croxer’s edition of Boswell’s John- 
son, including the Journey to the Hebrides. 

The Orestes of Euripides with English 
notes, by the Rev. J. R. Masor. 

The complete works of Bishop Sherlock 
(including many tracts now first published) 
with a summary to each discourse, and notes. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hucues, B.D. 

The Classical Library No. 10, containing 
original translations of Pindar aud Anacreon. 

Models of French Conversation. By M. 
de la Craveriz, Professor of French and 
Italian Languages. 

Utility of Latin Discussed. By Justin 
Brenan. Also, by the same author, the 
third edition of Composition and Punctua- 
tion explained. 

Deadly Adulteration and Poisoning, or 
Disease and Death in the Pot and the Bottle. 

Niehbuhr’s History of Rome, translated 
by Jutius C. Hare, M. A. and Connor 
Tuirtwatt, M.A. Fellows of Trinity-col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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Elements of Algebra. By Aucustus DE 
Morean, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of London. 

Faustus, a poem, Canto I. Written in the 
style and stanza of Lord Byron’s Don Juan. 
Lays of Genius. By Mr. CorkinpAte. 

Nos. 53 and 54 of S, W. Reynotps’ En- 

vings in Mezzotinto, from the pictures 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Tue ANNUALS. 

The Annuals for 1831 are again blooming 
forth, even at this early period; but we are 
sadly afraid that at the proper seasun of the 
Year, when Christmas presents and New 

ear’s gifts usually gladden the heart, these 
deautifal Gems, Bijous, and Brochures of 
periodical literature will have become too 
stale to interest the fair donées for whom 
they are chiefly intended. Their premature- 
ness will probably terminate in abortion. 
The anxiety evinced by the publishers and 
editors to forestal one another, will ulti- 
mately defeat the object for which these 
works were originally intended. Weshould 
advise our readers and the reading public 
not to purchase a single copy till the 1st of 
December, which ought to be considered a 
kind of publishing day; and we hope the 
proprietors will not neglect this hint, when 
they are informed that some of these An- 
nuals, which are announced for publication in 
September and October, are frequently ex- 
posed for sale at nearly half price, before the 
legitimate season for purchasing them ar- 
rives. 

Of those already announced for publica- 
tion, we may notice Ackermann’s Forget-me- 
Not; Watts’s Literary Souvenir; the Keep- 
sake ; Friendship’s Offering; the Cameo; the 
Gem; the Winter’s Wreath; the Iris; the 
new Comic Annual; the Humourist; Mar- 
shall’s Christmas Box ; the Remembrancer ; 
the Landscape Annual, Christmas Box, &c. 
&c. They are all tastefully got up, and will 
form very pretty ornaments for the boudoir 
and the drawing-room. Of their intrinsic 
value, and individual merits, we shall speak 
seriatim in our next number ; and there will 
be this advantage in the delay,—that our 
praises or our censures will not be forgotten 
at the festive season when they ought to be 
remembered. 


CosmoraMA, REGENT-STREET. 

The season for Exhibitions is now ap- 
proaching, when all the grand family of the 
oramas will bloom forth to tempt the curio- 
sity and gratify the taste of the numerous 
visitors who annually arrive at this vast 
metropolis, where all the powers of genius 
and art are constantly called into activity, 
and patronized accordingly. There are the 
Dioramas, Physioramas, Octoramas, and 
numerous others of the same tribe; but of 
all these pleasing exhibitions, the Cosmo- 
rama of Regent-street, which ranks among 
the oldest of its brethren, may be visited 
with the most satisfaction, whether we con- 
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sider the interests of the subjects chosen, 
or the talent which is employed to produce 
so much pictorial beauty and perspective 
effect; ‘There are fourteen different views, 
all of a pleasing ard diversified character. 
Those which have been recently introduced, 
and which we have heretofore omitted to 
notice, are the Ruins in the Island of Phy- 
loe in Egypt; the exterior of St. Peter’s; 
General View of Rome; Mont Blanc; Co- 
lossal Statutes, on the plain of Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt ; City of Algiers; Passage of 
the Quindiu in the Andes; View of Isola 
Bella, on the lake Maggiore; and Ruins of 
the Temple of Juno and Concord at Agri- 
gentum in Sicily. The views of St. Peter's 
of Rome and of Algiers are beautifully pic- 
turesque; the Ruins of Phyloe are splen- 
didly imposing ; and the Colossal Statutes 
(one of which has passed for many ages as 
the colossus of Memnon, spoken of by He- 
rodotus and Diodorus) are certainly the 
ne plus ultra of pictorial illusion. 


Panorama oF Mapras. 

Messrs. Wm. Daniell and Parris have re- 
cently finished a most interesting Panoramic 
View of Madras, which is now exhibiting in 
the New Road, near Tottenham Court Road. 
Although the panoramas of Mr. Barker have 
acquired much deserved popularity, and the 
dioramas of the French artists have been 
admired for their natural and deceptive ef- 
fects, we may refer to the picture of Ma- 
dras as possessing all the merits of its pre- 
cursors, with touches and colouring surpass~ 
ing any thing of the kind that has been 
hitherto exhibited. 

LiTHOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Robert Martin, of 124, High Hol- 
born, has just issued from his establishment 
one of the most beautiful;specimens of the 
lithographic art which we have ever beheld. 
Its delicacy, softness, precision, and charm- 
ing effect of light and shade are really de- 
serving of our unqualified encomiums. In the 
space of about 10 inches by 8, Mr. M. has 
tastefully grouped a great variety of pleasing 
objects, —portraits, busts, landscape scenery, 
armour, an antique tomh, historical sketch, 
fruit, flowers, foliage, music, drapery, map- 
ping, zoology, conchology, caligraphy, hie- 
roglyphics, fac-similes of autographs, sculp- 
ture, heraldry, architecture, &c. The speci- 
men illustrates the perfection of this depart- 
meut of the fine arts, and has justly elicited 
from the public press, that only one opinioncan 
be formed of Mr. Martin’s production ; and 
we heartily congratulate him on the success 
which his merits will doubtless secure him. 
Liverroot anp Mancuester Raitway. 

The first idea of this undertaking origi- 
nated as early as 1822, with Mr. William 
James, of London, a respectable surveyor, 
who having witnessed the power of the 
Loco-motive Engines in the neighbourhood 
of Neweastle upon Tyne, conceived that ft 
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might be successfully employed on a Rail- 
way for commercial purposes. The insuffi- 
ciency of the existing modes of conveyance 
for the increased commerce of Liverpool 
and Manchester, and the monopoly enjoyed 
by the three great canal interests, namely, 
the Duke of Bridgewater, the Mersey and 
Irwell, and the Leeds and Liverpool canals, 
induced several spirited gentlemen to patro- 
nize the scheme. Surveys of a line were 
accordingly made by Mr. how, but princi- 
pally at his own expense. Mr. James's line 
presented many advantages, but it was not 
thought proper to adopt it, and accordingly 
another survey of a line, to the north of 
Mr. James’s, was made in 1824, by Mr. 
Stephenson, and a Bill brought into Parlia- 
ment in the following Session. A prospectus 
was issued, setting forth the superiority of 
Railroads over every other communication ; 
describing the direction and nature of the 
line, which was estimated to cost 400,000. ; 
pointing out the disadvantages of the ex- 
isting modes of conveyance, and the imme- 
diate benefits likelyto accrue to the proprie- 
tors, and to the country at large, by the in- 
troduction of the Loco-motiveengine, which 
was represented as a machine capable of de- 
veloping the most extraordinary powers. 
Such then was the scheme of the Liver- 
ool and Manchester Railway, requiring, 
Consens: the sanction of the Legislature be- 
fore it could be carried into effect. The 
Bill, however, met with the most strenuous 
opposition; every clause was disputed, when, 
after a discussion of thirty-seven days in the 
Committee of the House of Commons, it 
was thrown out, in consequence of errors 
in the sections and survey. Undaunted by 
this failure the Directors assembled their 
friends, discussed the objections, and finally 
determined upon applying once more to 
Parliament; accordingly, early in July 1825, 
Messrs. George and John Rennie were ap- 
plied to, and the former of these gentlemen 
undertook the survey. On the 12th of 
August the Committee, on the recommen- 
dation of the engineer, determined to adopt 
a new line of way, passing considerably to 
the south of the former route. In further- 
ance of this resolution Mr. Charles Vig- 
noles, on behalf of Messrs. Rennie, was ap- 
pointed to prepare the necessary sections 
and oo of the projected —— 
Mr. Vignoles executed his task with muc 
ability, and such was the activity employed 
by these gentlemen, that the levels and sec- 
tions of the two former lines, together with 
every requisite information relative to the 
new line, were completed and deposited in 
little better than three months. The Di- 
rectors then issued a second prospectus, ad- 
verting to the causes which led to the un- 
successful termination of their former efforts, 
acknowledging the errors that had been 
committed in the sections and levels, and 
that to avoid all chance of similar complaints 
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in future, they had engaged the services of 
Messrs. Rennie, whose combined efforts jus- 
tified the fullest assurance, not only of the 
correctness of the plans and sections, but 
that the whole line was to be laid down with 
that skill and conformity with the rules of 
mechanical science, which would equally 
challenge approbation, whether considered 
as a national undertaking of great publie 
utility, or as a magnificent specimen of art. 
The second objection to the measure, was 
the interruption and inconvenience antici- 
pated from the line of road crossing various 
streets in Liverpool and Manchester. This 
difficulty was completely obviated by the 
new line recommended by Messrs. Rennie, 
which entered Liverpool hy means of a 
tunnel and inclined plane, thus effecting a 
direct and most desirable communication 
with the King’s and Queen’s Docks. Va- 
rious other advantages were pointed out by 
the new line; and as many objections had 
been made to the employment of the Loco- 
motive Engines, the clause for using them 
ebandoned for the time, and every possible 
sacrifice, consistent with the furtherance of 
this great scheme, was made. In March 
1826 the measure was discussed with much 
opposition in a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and carried by a majority of 47. 
In the Committee of the House of Lords, 
the opposition was again renewed, but the 
measure was finally carried by a majority of 
28. Such is a brief outline of the parlia- 
mentary proceedings on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, a measure which called 
into activity very powerful and conflicting 
interests. 

The Directors having thus (through the 
instrumentality uf Messrs. Rennie) con- 
cluded their labours, it was natural to sup- 
pose that the execution of the undertaking 
would have been entrusted to them. The 
Directors thought otherwise. The whole was 
most unaccountably taken out of their hands 
and again transferred to those of Mr. Ste- 
phenson. This transaction excited the as- 
tonishment and disgust of many of the pro- 

rietors, some of whom withdrew from the 
Dtesetien, and others sold their shares. But 
the line had already been fixed by Parlia- 
ment; and although some slight deviations 
which could not be accomplished in the first 
instance were afterwards made, the general 
plan of the undertaking, including the tun- 
nel under the town of Liverpool, the cut- 
ting and embankments in different parts of 
the line, the great viaduct over the Sankey 
valley, the road over Chat Moss, together 
with the bridges both over and under the 
Railway, are with a few exceptions Messrs. 
Rennie’s, and although attempts have been 
unjustly made to suppress the names of these 
gentlemen from all participation in this 
great work, the transaction is well known 
and duly appreciated by a large proportion 
of the public. 
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ANCIENT FURNITURE AND UTENSILS 
IN LONG MELFORD CHURCH. 


In our last we gave some particu- 
lars of the religious ceremonies in 
Long Melford Church, Suffolk. We 
now add, from Mr. Neale’s valuable 
work, one of the most curious lists of 
ancient Church furniture and utensils 
that was ever made public. 


A Note of the Utensils and Furniture be- 
longing to Melford Church, and the 
Chappel adjoyning, taken Anno 1529, and 
transcribed by me out of a paper Book 
belonging to Sir Roger Martin, Baronet, 
this 30th day of September, 1686. Wit- 
ness my hand, Natu. Bissie. 


The Account made by John Dyke and 
Rob. Cawston, Wardens of the Church of 
Melford, the 11th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord God 1529, and in 
the 21st year of the reign of King Henry 
VIII. 


First, of the Plate, Ornaments, and Goods, 
belonging to the said Church. 

A chalice, parcel gilt, weighing 13 0z.— 
A chalice whole gilt, the gift of Mr. Kerver, 
late parson of Melford, 31 oz. 1 dwt.—A 
chalice, parcel gilt, three of the feet broken, 
belonging to Mr. Clopton’s altar, 10 0z.—A 
chalice, the gift of Sir Thomas Turret, late 
priest of Melford, parcel gilt, 9 oz. 3 dwt.— 
A chalice, the gift of Mawt Barker, be- 
longing to Jesus altar, parcel gilt, 21 oz. 3 
dwt.—A chalice, belonging to Jesus altar, 
the gift of Miriam Coort, 22 0z.—A cha- 
lice, the gift of Jone Ellis, belonging to 
John Hill's altar, parcel gilt, 15 oz.—A 
chalice, double gilt, with a quadrant crucifix 
upon the foot, 414 0z.—A chalice, the gift 
of Mr. John Clopton, double gilt, with his 
arms upon the foot of the backside, 224 oz. 
—A chalice, the gift of John Mason, parcel 

ilt, 13 oz.—A chalice, the gift of John 
Gili, gilt, 20 oz.—The best chalice, gilt, 
1334 0z.—A chalice, parcel gilt, which was 
some time in the keeping of Jeffrey Foot, 
20 oz.—A monstrar to bear in the blessed 
Sacrament, the gift of Mr. John Clopton, 
and Sir John Langham, Knt. and their 
wives, of silver and gilt, with a crucifix of 
“gold, 13 0z.-—A relique of the pillar that 
our Saviour Christ was bound to, the gift of 
Sir Wm. Clopton, Kat. inclosed with silver. 
~—Two basons of silver, and parcel gilt, the 
gift of John Hill, 132 oz.—A silver pot, 
the gift of Mother Barrel, 32 0z.—A pax 
of silver, parcel gilt, with a crucifix of iron, 
10% oz.—A pax, the gift of Robert Jermyn, 
parcel gilt, 134 oz.—A pax, the gift of 
Isabel Boolington, parcel gilt, 133 oz.—A 
cross, With Mary and John, clean gilt, 45 


oz.—A cross, the gift of Robert Dyster, 
silver, and gilt, 534 oz.—A pix of silver, 
and parcel gilt, 213 oz.—A chrysmatory of 
silver, parce! gilt, for oil and cream, 22 
oz.—A little chrysmatory of silver, and 
enamelled, to bear in the holy oil of ex- 
treme unction, which cost 10s. 1d. above 
1 oz.—A ship of silver, and parcel gilt, the 
gift of Foot, 94 0z.—Another ship of silver, 
parcel gilt, the Batchellor’s gift, 18} oz. 
The said ship was given Anno 1517.—Two 
silver candlesticks, parcel gilt, the gift of 
old John Smith, 61 0z.—A censer, the gift 
of Trinity Guild, parcel gilt, 334 0z.—An- 
other censer, the gift of Our Lady Guild, 
parcel gilt, 314 0z.—Two cruetts of silver, 
parcel gilt, the gift of young John Deek, 
104 oz.—Other two cruetts of silver, parcel 
gilt, the gift of Mr. Roger Smith, 133 oz. 


Hereafter srecifieth of all such Jewells, 
with other ornaments, pertaining to Our 
Lady Chappel, in Melford aforesaid. 
First, a girdle, the gift of Mad. Brooke, 

of silver, and enamelled with ten bars, and 

the corse is green, weighing with the corse 

124 oz. ; now it is stolen.—A red girdle, the 

gift of Mad. Tye, weighing, with the cross, 

4 oz.; now stolen.—Ten langets of silver, 

the gift of the said Alice Tye, weighing 14 

oz. with the strings. 


Rings of Silver, and some gilt. 

Three rings upon the apron of our Lady. 
—Two little rings, one shelling another.— 
Four little rings shelled together, in silver. 
—Upon the said apron, a spon of silver, 
which spon was broken, to set in the stones 
about our Lady.—An ouch of gold, and 
enamelled, with one stone in the midst of it, 
with three perls about it.—A pair of beads, 
of coral, with the Pater Noster of silver, 
and upon the same beads one piece of coral 
closed in silver, and one buckle of silver.— 
A pair of small jett beads, with a button of 
silver, and gilt, for the Crede, and upon the 
same beads be twenty-three small round 
beads of silver.—A stone enclosed with silver, 
and gilt, with the Trinity graven on the 
backside.—A lyon, or lebard, parcel guilt, 
with a chain to the same.—A piece of carall, 
closed in silver, the gift of Alice Tye—A 
buckle, with ten stones set in the same.—A 
buckle of silver and gilt, with thirteen square 
chequers upon it.—A buckle, with three 
stones in it, and three are out.—An Agnus 
Dei, inclosed in silver, and gilt.—Two other, 
like hoops, with either of them four branches 
upon them of silver.—Ten other like small 
buckles, whereof four be silver, and I sup- 
pose the other is none.—Upon the said 
apron 11 grants. One stone closed in cloth. 
In small pence 21d. ol. A little stone closed 
in silver. Sum of the weight of all these 
jewells weighing with the apron, 22 oz. 
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Coats belonging to our Lady. 

First, a coat for the good days, of cloth 
of tissue, bordered with white ; and for her 
son.another of the same, in liké case.—A 
coat of crimson vélvet, and another for her 
son, im like case.—A coat of white damask, 
and another for her son, in like case, bor- 
dered about with green velvet.—An altar 
cloth of white branched damask, of the 
same, bordered with gréen velvet.—A vest- 
ment of green satin, Another vestment of 
white fustian.—A printed mass-book. Two 
corporasses, 


Coupes and Vestments lLelonging to Melford 
Church. 

As hereafter followeth :—First, the best 
cope of cloth tissue, the gift of Simond 
Smith.—Another cope of cloth of tissue, 
the gift of Robert Hayward.—A cope of red 
velvet, branched with gold, with the suit of 
the sane, called the best suit.—A cope of 
blue velvet, branched with gold, with a suit 
of the same.—A cope of red velvet, with a 
suit of the same, called Cokket’s suit.—A 
cope of red silk, for Good Friday, with the 
vestment of the same.—A cope of crimson 
velvet, the gift of Will. Deek, and Margery 
his wife.—The suit of the same, the gift of 
Mrs. Nonnells of London.—A suit of white 
branched damask, with two copes to the 
same.—A suit, over worn, of black damask, 
with the cope to the same.—Two quire 
copes of blue sattin.—A cope of blue velvet 
with starrs.—A vestment of red velvet, the 
gift of John Hill’s wife, with the name of 
Jesus in many places written in gold, of the 
same, belonging to John Hill’s altar—Two 
old quire copes.—A vestment of cloth of 
bawdkin, with birds, called the Sunday vest- 
ment.—A vestment of red sarsnet, the gift 
of Miriam Court, belonging to Jesus’ altar. 
—A red vestmeut, with green in the midst, 
the gift of Sir Thomas Turret, priest, which 
by his will must be in keeping of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s priest, and to be used by his priest, 
and kept in the coffer standing in Jesus Ile, 
which eoffer, or hutch, was of the said Sir 

as’s gift; belonging to Jesus altar.— 
A chasuble and two tunicles of red silk, 
with birds, whereof the albs be in decay. 
Now amended.—Thirteen single’ chasubles, 
with some of their albs in decay.—A co 
of green velvet, with a suit of the same, the 
gift of Jone Foot, widow, in the year of our 
Lord God 1516. 

Altar Cloaths. 


Two altar cloths of tissue and crimson 
velvet, the gift of John Smith.—An altar 
cloth of white damask in our Lady Chappel, 
of the said John Smith’s gift.—An altar 
cloth, the gift of Thomas Ellis and Roger 
Fuller, of cloth of bawdkyn.— An altar cloth 
of blew damask, with garters upon the same 
cloth, the gift of Mr. John Soasun, with 
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all such cloths of silk as belongeth to the 
sepulchre.—An altar cloth of silk, with 
blew birds, bordered with bléw velvet and 
blew worsted, the which was made of the 
old cloth for to bear over the Sacrament. 


Mass Books perteining to y® Church. 


First, two mass books belonging to the 
high altar.—A mass book, called Jesus mass 
book.—A mass book, the gift of John Hill. 
—A book, the gift of Mr. Roger Smith 
and Rich. Butler.—A mass book, the fe 
of Mr. Thomas Kerver, late parson of Mel- 
ford. —Two old mass books, one at St. 
James's Chapel, and the other in the Church, 
—A mass book in print, belonging to our 
Lady’s Chappel.—A mass book, called the 
red mass book, with many relicks on the 
same, adorned with jewells and stones. 

Antiphoners of the said Church. 

A great cowcher, the gift of Mr. Roger 
Sinith.—A great cowcher, lying before the 
parish priest.—A great antiphoner, lying 
upon the north side of the quire, béfore 
Jesus priest, the gift of Sir Thomas Turret, 
priest. — Three other antiphoners, lying 
within the said quire, with two old portuasses. 


Grails. 

Ten grails, with one old graile.—A written 
book of parchment, for priests to stud 
upon, lying in our Lady Chappel, the gi 
of Sir John Jent, priest. 

Processioners. 

Nine processioners, all written.—A pro- 
cessionary, the gift of Sir Robt. Barret, 
priest.—Three manuals, one written and 
two io print.—Two old martolages.—One 
hymnal noted, in paper, the gift of Sir Ri- 
chard Dodington, priest.—An old ordinal. 
—One hymnal printed, the gift of Sir Edw. 
Tirrel, Joh. Hill's priest.—A processioner, 
priated, the gift of Will. King. 


Altar Cloaths belonging to y* Church: 

First, three altar cloths for every day, the 
gift of Jone Foot, widow.—Ten good altar 
cloaths, whereof the three best be the gift 
of John Foot.—Twenty-two altar clot 
which are simple.—Two good altar cloths, 
belonging te our Lady Chappel.—One aitar 
cloth of diaper, given to the high altar, by 
Mrs. Chester, 1544; [in another hand- 
writing.] First, ten towels of diaper, good, — 
Four towels of plain cloth, 


Corporasses. 

First, ten principal corporasses, of which 
five,. one canal the gift of Mr. John Clop- 
ton, and another the gift of my Lady. Ci 
ton; the third, the gift of Mrs. Court; the 
fourth, the gift of Mrs, Catherine Foxmere; 
the fifth, the gift of Mrs. Jane Clopton,— 
One corporas belenging. to St. Ann’s altar. 
—Another to Jesus altar,—Ano- 
ther corporas to John. Hill’s altar.—Anv- 
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ther.corporas to St. Edmund’s altar.—Two 
corporases belonging to the altar of our 
Lady Chappel.—A cloth of blue silk to bear 
over ‘the sacrament, with chalices of gold 
embroidered thereon, the gift of Robert 
Miller.—Two corporasses, with their cloths 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold.— 
A corporas case, with the Resurrection upon 
it, embroidered with images of gold inward- 
3: All these belong to the high altar.— 

ther corporasses in the custody of the 
chantry priest. 

Coverlets. 

First, a coverlet of linnen and woolen, for 
the herse, the gift of Jone Jent.—A pall 
cloak, very simple—Four cloths, to lay 
upon the altar, of black buckram.—An old 
coverlet, of linen and woolen, which serves 
to pluck before the cross, on Palm Sunday. 


Lattyn pertaining to the Church. 

Two great candlesticks. —Two second 
candlesticks, lately bought, which are called 
secondans.—Two small candlesticks to the 
high altar.—Two small candlesticks to Je- 
sus’ altar, both of lattyn.—A candlestick of 
lattin, with ten branches, standing before 
the image of Jesus.—A candlestick.—A 
candlestick, ten branches, before St. Ann. 
—A candlestick, with three branches, be- 
longing to the Trinity; and now the said 
candlestick standeth before the image of St. 
Nicholas.—A candlestick with ten branches, 
standing before the high altar.—Two little 
pretty candlesticks of lattin, belonging to 
John Hill’s altar.—A candlestick of lattin, 
with ten branches, now in the vestry—A 
candlestick of lattin, with three branches, 
now in the vestry. 


Holy-Water Pailes of Lattin. 


Two holy-water pailes of lattin, with one 
holy-water stick of lattin. 


Basons and Ewer. 

Two basons and one ewer of lattin.—To the 
blessed sacrament belong two canopy cloths. 
—Two great lectornes of lattin in the quire, 
whereof two of the feet be broken.—One 
censer of copper and gilt.—One ewer of 
pewter —A ladder, the gift of Giles Ellis, 
standing at the steeple door.—Three cross 
staves, twain good, and one simple. 

Chests. 

‘A great chest, upon the vestry cellar, 
with two great locks to the same, of iron, 
the gift of Mr. Clopton. Which two great 
locks broken by the thieves, Jan. 13, 1531, 
qua die spoliata fuit ista ecclesia Melfordi- 
ensis.—Another chest, upon the said soler, 
with one lock.—Another plain hutch there, 
with one lock.—One simple chest in the 
vestry heneath.—Another chest ia the said 
vestry.—-Another chest in the said vestry, 
with an old chest, to lay in copes, all in the 
keeping of the sexton.—At Jesus’ altar, a 
chest, the gift of Sir Thomas Turret, priest. 
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—Auother chest at the quire door, and now 
in the vestry.—In our Lady’s Chapost two 
old chests in decay.—Another hutch, in St. 
Ann’s Chapel. 
Crosses. 
A cross, of copper and gilt, for the week 
days.—A simple cross, without y® feet. 


Cross Cloaths. 


A cross cloth, of silk, the gift of Mr. 
Roger Martin.—Another cross cloth, the 
gift of Mr. Skern, some time parson of Mel- 
ford.—Three other cross cloths, simple, 
with one simple cross cloth of silk, with 
three cross staves.—A cross cloth of silk, 
the batchellors’ gift, 1530, which cost 11s. 
8d.—Two streamers of silk, one the batchel- 
lors’ gift, the other of Corpus Christi Guild. 
—Three banner cloths, the gift of the Guild 
of our Lady, Corpus Christi, and St. Peter. 
—A coffer, the gift of Sir Will. Hodson— 
Two candlesticks of lattin, standing at the 
said altar.—In the vestry, two short ladders. 
—lIn the church-house, a table of beech, 
the gift of Mr. Roger Martia.—Two other 
tables lying in the mole, with one forme.— 
One forme in our Lady Chappel, the gift of 
John Fuller.—Ia the Church two lanterns, 
to go with a visitation, and one of them is in 
decay —In the church-house is another 
forme.—At he high altar, one simple altar- 
cloth hanging before the said altar, for every 
day.—One for Lent, with whips, and with 
angels.— Before the image of the Trinity, 
at the high altar, one white cloth.—A cloth 
of Adam and Eve to draw before the high 
altar, in time of Lent, called the Veil.—Be- 
fore our Lady, one cloth of blue.x—At Jesus 
altar, an altar cloth painted, the gift of 
Maid Aleyn of Bury.—To the said altar, a 
cloth for Lent, painted about with whips 
and angels.— One cloth, before the image of 
Jesus, white.—Afore our Lady of pyte, at 
the said altar, a painted cloth.—At St. Ann’s 
altar, a stained altar cloth, for every day.— 
At the said altar, two cloths stained with 
flowers.— Afore St. Ann, one cloth, white.— 
Afore St. Leonard, one cloth, white,—At 
Jvhn Hill's altar, one simple stained cloth. 
—Over the said altar is a good stained cloth 


of the Trinity, the gift of Robert Colett.— 


At St. Edmund's altar is a painted cloth of 
St. Michael and our Lady.—Three long 
cloths hanging before the rood loft, stained 
or painted, with the dawnce of Powlis.—A 
cloth hanging before the rood, called the 
Veil, very simple.—One cloth with a vallon, 
before the image of St. Saviour, white.—A 
cloth, the gift of Jone Foot, hanging be- 
fore the rood loft, with three small white 
napkins.—Before St. John the Baptist, a 
white cloth, with a vallon.—Afore St. John 
the Evangelist, a stained cloth.—Before St. 
Peter, a new white cloth.—Before St. An- 
thony, a stained cloth, with part of the 
Mount.—Two other little cloths hanging 
upon two tabernacles,—Before St, James, a 
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white cloth.—Before St. Catherine, a white 
cloth. — Before St. Margaret, a stained 
cloth.—Before Mary Magdalen, a cloth.— 
Before St. Edmund, a little cloth.—Before 
St. Sythe, a white cloth.—Before St. George, 
two drawn curtains,stained.— Before St. Tho- 
mas, a simple cloth.—Before the image of 
St. Christopher, one cloth, white.—Before 
the images of St. Andrew and St. Loy, one 
cloth, white.—Three other simple cloths, to 
cast about divers saints in the Church, some 
of them stained, and some other, to the sum 
of thirteen cloths.—In our Lady Chappel, 
an altar cloth, stained.—A black buckram 
cloth, upon the altar.—A stained cloth, hang- 
ing before the said altar—A cloth before 
our Lady Tabernacle—Another cloth on 
the other side, before the other tabernacle, 
white, and both cloths the gift of John 
Barker, of Acton.—Altar cloths of sattin, 
of Brydges in Panes, and with flowers, and 
“a little image of Jesus in the midst of the 
said cloth, which Mother Thresser, other- 
wise called Clementi Thresso, widow, be- 
queathed and gave to the said altar of Jesus, 
which cost 31s. 8d. anno D’ni 1526.—Two 
altar cloths, white, the gift of the brothers 
of our Lady Guild, in the year of our Lord 
God 1529. 

Mem. April 6, 1541, there was given to 
the Church of Melford, two stained cloths, 
whereof the one hangeth towards Mr. Mar- 
tin’s ile, and the other to be used about the 
sepulchre, at Easter time, and also a red 
coverlet for a fore cloth, to the high altar. 
—[This latter sentence is writlen in another 
hand.] . 





PeTersorouGH CATHEDRAL. 

In the course of the present repairs at 
Peterborough Cathedral, —where the two 
screens and all the internal fixtures of the 
choir are being rebuilt by Mr. Blore with a 
beauty and delicacy almost unexampled in 
modern workmanship,—the stone coffin 
and remains of the Abbot Alexander, who 
died in 1226, together with his effigy, were 
brought to light. The latter is of a hard 
Purbeck marble; and where not wantonly 
mutilated (which it evidently has been, pro- 
bably by the Puritan soldiery,) retains all 
the sharpness of its original appearance. It 
is avery fine specimen of the sculpture of 
the time, and is ornamented with some par- 
ticularly beautiful foliage; upon the whole, 
it much resembles that at York of Arch- 
bishop Walter Grey, who was a contempo- 
rary. The identity of the corpse was ascer- 
tained by a small oblong piece of lead, four 
inches in length, inscribed in an open out- 
line character—apBas ALExAND’. ‘This will 
be preserved in the Cathedral chest; the 
workmen (who alone were present at the 
discovery) do not appear to have met with 
any ring or other article of value. The cof- 
fin and its contents were re-interred on the 
12th of August. 

TEssELLATED Pavement. 
Early in September a Roman tessellated 
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pavement was found at Leicester towards 
the bottom of the street called Jury Wall. 
It was five feet below the surface, and about 
eighteen feet square. It is formed of regu- 
lar tesserae, of half an inch square, and a 
great variety of colours : no figures are re- 
presented, but several beautiful patterns, 
which run in a circle at the centre, after- 
wards form a hexagonal border, and exter- 
nally a square. We understand that a part 
will be preserved, for exhibition, on the 
spot. 
Mexican ANTIQUITIES. 


Of all the various objects of antiquarian 
research, none have been less explored, and 
therefore none are so little understood, as 
those which relate tothe manners, customs, 
arts, and religion of ancient Mexico. The 
conquerors of that great empire, in order to 
efface from the minds of future generations 
every idea of the religion of their forefa- 
thers, and every feeling of national pride or 
independence, destroyed, or mutilated as 
far as they were able, the records of its his- 
tory, and the monuments of its greatness. 
The same barbarous policy which prompted 
this work of destruction has, till of late, 
precluded all research into those antiquities 
of Mexico, which either from their stupen- 
dous magnificence defied the hand of the 
spoiler, or which accident or concealment 
still preserved in existence. The compara- 
tively few collections of Mexican hierogly- 
phics which yet exist are so scatilived 
throughout Europe, that any attempt to 
decipher them by a patient study and colla- 
tion of their various contents has heretofore 
been impracticable ; and although preserved 
with the most scrupulous and vigilant care, 
they have been regarded in some instances 
as objects of unmeaning curiosity. The 
learned and scientific Baron de Humboldt, 
in his celebrated work on the Monuments 
of South America, expresses his regret that 
no account of these valuable remains had 
been given to the world by their respective 
royal and learned possessors, Mr. Augus- 
tine Aglio, a gentleman of deep antiquarian 
research, and who has been long engaged 
in the collecting and deciphering of exist- 
ing Mexican records, is on the eve of pro- 
ducing a splendid work on the subject, 
by which the manuseripts of the Vatican 
and Bodleian Libraries, the hieroglyphics 
of Dresden and Vienna, can be made to il- 
lustrate, to irradiate, and to decipher each 
other. In addition to many valuable docu- 
ments, Mr. Aglio has presented fac-similes 
of all the hieroglyphics, and copies of all 
the manuscripts which are to be found in 
the principal libraries in Europe, accompa- 
nied by an English translation, with copious 
notes and extracts. The work is the result 
of five years unremitted labour, and presents 
a perfect collection of all the existing MSS. 
and hieroglyphical paintings illustrative of 
the subject of Mexican Antiquities. 
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THE CONISTON WATER.* 
By Henny Baanprets, jun. 


*TWAS in thy proudest glory that I first beheld thy form ; 

No calm was on-thee, Lake !—thine was the glory of the storm ; 
The very mountains girding thee around appear’d to frown, 

As from their deep-sequester’d gills the torrent floods eame down. 


From every quarter of the sky the changeful tempest howl’d, 
From every point the murky clouds a stern defiance scowl’d ; 
I looked upon the foaming flood, I heard its joyous roar, 

As laughed the Spirit of the Storm, careering to the shore. 


Such were thy features, Coniston, when first I gaz’d on thee, 
And, for a calm and placid lake, beheld an inland sea ; 

Yet not the less I love thee that I saw thee in thy pride 

Of might, than love I calmer ones o’er which gay vessels glide. 


Who would not rather choose the wreath of flowers of various hue, 
Than that of harebells only form’d, monotononsly b lue 

And therefore ’tis I love to see thy stormy waters swell, 

Waking to music Echo’s lyre in every mountain dell. 


Some Derwent’s milder beauty love to sing exultingly, 

When the pale rays of the young Moon upon its bosom lie ; 

And well—for Derwent’s lake is calm and Derwent’s isles are green, 
While many a wild and wooded brae adds grandeur to the scene. 


But it is time the lyre were hush’d; some less ignoble string 
Than I have touch’d, o’er thee ere long its melody may fling ; 
And if its deeper minstrelsy wake Echo’s deeper tone, 

*Tis all I ask for the wild waves of ocean Coniston. 


Kendal, Sept. 27. 
-—_@—. 


A VISION OF YOUTH. 
By Mrs. Carey. 


WHEN the tints of the sunbeam had faded away ; 

And Twilight approach’d in his mantle of grey— 
When the Zephyrs, enamour’d, scarce stray’d from the rose— 
And all nature was calm as the good man’s repose— 


In that moment, so lovely, sO sweet, sO serene, 

A light female form glided swift o’er the greea— 
Nor tarried, nor paus’d, ’till, in accents so dear, 
‘Fhe voice of her lover thus breath’d on her ear— 


** Oh! welcome, my fairest! more welcome than light, 

To the wretch who has wandered unhous’d through the night, 
And wilt thou, indeed, in my honour confide ; 

And disdain the cold maxims of prudence and pride ? 


*¢ Oh! pause not! delay not !—To lose thee were death ! 
‘hen speak! for my destiny hangs on thy breath. 

Oh! speak, dearest maid, thy consent to be mine! 

And each pleasure that fortune can give shall be thine. 


“ And, though now a stern parent forbids me to prove, 
At the altar of Hymen, my truth and my love, 

Oh! say thou wilt bless me! and then, as my wife 

(In all but the name) I ’ll protect thee through life.” 


[Oct. 








* In the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
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“¢ In all but the name !”—Did she hear him aright ? 
She started—she shuddered—then, wild with affright— 
She broke from the tempter—while deep was the glow, 
That flush’d o’er her face and her bosom of snow, 

One glance—and but one—in that eye, on that brow, 
She read the bold hope he had dar’d to avow : 

And, while grief in her bosom gave place to disdain, 

All indignant, she turn’d, and fled swift o’er the plain. 
Aghast stood the Traitor—confounded, amaz’d— 

On the terrified fair one a moment he gaz’d— 

Then, starting, pursued—but her cottage was near ; 
And he fled from a voice conscience taught him to fear. 
Yet sweet was .hat voice, gentle, soothing, and mild— 
*Twas the voice of her mother—‘* Oh! tell me, my child, 
What means this confusion—this look of dismay— 

The emotion these tears and these blushes betray ? 

*¢ And who is that stranger? and why does he fly, 

Like a vile guilty wretch, as he sees me draw nigh ? 

Be candid, I charge thee—nor fear to impart, 

To thy mother each feeling, each thought of thy heart. 
“© What, silent! Ah! Laura! that varying cheek 
Betrays the sad truth, which thy tongue cannot speak— 


It betrays 





what experience too well can conceive— 


That a maiden may érust—and a villain deceive. 

“* Yet weep not, my dear one !—but freely disclose 

To me all thy errors, thy doubts, and thy woes— 

But first, to@ur home; for the night dews fall fast : - 
And a storm seems to speak in that swift rising blast.” 
Laura’s story was brief—A fond vision of youth 

Had worn, for awhile, the fair semblance of Truth— 

And keen was the anguish that smote on her heart, 

As she saw the bright tints of that vision depart. 

But Pride lent its aid—and, as time wore away, 

Softer feelings succeeded—while Hope’s cheering ray 
Again o’er the Landscape its brilliancy shed, 

Like the sun’s rising beam when night’s shadows are fled. 
And bright, as that sun to the Greenlander’s eye— 
When all glorious it breaks through his long darkeu’d sky— 
Was the smile, that once more a kind welcome express’d 
To the youth whose fond heart all her pow’r confess’d. 
Full long had he lov’d—and, while now on her ear 

He breath’d the first vow of affection sincere— 

In the light of that smile, Hope reviv’d, like a flow’r 
That expands to the sunbeam while wet with the show’r. 


TO MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 
HAIL! early boast of Albion’s mimic stage! 
Keep Virtue’s course, nor heed a slanderer’s 

rage. 
Thine inobtrusive merit need not dread 
The gust of rancour passing o’er thine head ; 
For (though like snowdrop tender) thy fair 
‘ame [same ; 
By Virtue fenc’d shall flourish still the 
Recorded honours shall thy steps attend. — 
. Thy foe shall make each honest man thy 
friend. 
Consult great Sippons ; bid her skill im- 
art 
To thee the secret of her magic art : 
How like herself to mark in public scenes, 
Melpomene’s stern school, our Shakspeare’s 


queens ; 
How like herself to walk in private life, 


Guide, teacher, benefactress, matron, wife ; 
(As daughter, sister, friend, thy part is 
nown ; 
Not e’en her conduct ean excel thine own.) 
Thus, in due time, upon her pupil’s crest, 
In Spite’s despite, shall kindred glories rest. 
Yet, ah! how brief the bright Tragedian’s 
date ! 
Be good: high Heaven thy tomb shall con- 
secrate. 
And thou, blest Father of the gifted 
maid ! 
Scorn not this tribute, iu her trial paid 
To maidenhood insulted.—Rise, rejoice ! 
Thy deed shines sanction’d by a Nation’s 
vin! voice : 
es! every parent hails with just applause 
The firm sasiutee ofa daabinds om. 
Chelsea, Ww. B. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The tone of the public mind in the 
French capital appears to be one of great 
excitement. Perhaps since the late revolu- 
tion there has been no other occasion in 
which the French nation was called upon to 
discuss a question of so much immediate 
interest, or ultimate consequence, as that 
lately submitted to it, of the abolition of ca- 
pital punishment for political offences. Its 
connection with the impending trial of the 
ex-Ministers gives to the argument a cha- 
racter which is not likely to assist the lead- 
ing it to a sound or merciful conclusion. 
The advocates of mercy are denounced as the 
friends of the prisoners, and those who, 
with reason, demand at the hands of the 
country the punishment of the signers of 
the ordinances of July, are branded as the 
pursuers ofa cruel revenge. The important 
discussion relative to the abolition of capital 
punishments for political offences took 
place in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
9th of Oct. This momentous question 
originated in a motion of M. de Tracy, son 
of the Count de Tracy, one of the Peers, 
and author of several works on Metaphysics. 
An address was agreed upon, requesting the 
Government to take the lead in this salutary 
reform. In the decision on the motion the 
House divided in the portion of 229 against 21. 
The King in his reply to the address of the 
Chamber, said that he perfectly accorded 
with the sentiments expressed by the Cham- 
ber with respect to the abolition of capital 
punishments. As the King and the Cham- 
ber manifest their disposition to abolish the 
punishment, the people have increased in 
obstinacy for its continuance. Cries of 
** Death tothe Ministers! ’’ have been ge- 
neral in the streets of Paris, and tumultu- 
ous mobs have assembled around the Palais 
Royal for the purpose of intimidating the 
king and his ministers; but the prudent 
conduct of the National Guard has hitherto 
prevented any evil consequences. 

An addition of 108,000 men to the regu- 
lar army has been resolved upon. ‘This 
measure is said to be rendered necessary, by 
the losses in Africa, the number of troops 
stationed there and in Greece, and the dis- 
solution of the Royal Guard. The internal 
situation of France is also thought to justify 
an augmentation of the standing army. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


In our Jast Number we briefly stated that 
Prince Frederick had issued a proclamation 
on the 21st Sept. announcing that, if the 
insurgents at Brussels did not lay down 
their arms, the ‘national troops would ad- 
vance upon the city, and by foree of arms 


re-establish order. Accordingly on the 
23d the Priuce, at the head of the royal 
forces, consisting of about 12,000 men, 
marched on Brussels from Vilvorde, and 
gained possession of the suburbs. It ap- 
pears that, previously to the advance of the 
Dutch troops, Brussels was in a dreadful 
state of excitement, arising in a great de- 
gree from the riotous and determined spirit 
of the mob. The Garde Bourgevise, as 
well as the Provisional Government, had 
lost the confidence of the people, and the 
latter had ceased to act. The approach of 
the hostile troops, however, united all 
classes in a spirit of resistance. Cannon 
were placed to command the entrances ; 
fresh barricades were thrown up; stones 
and other missiles were collected in the 
upper stories of the houses ; and a Military 
Committee was appvinted to superintend 
the defence of the city, amongst the lead- 
ing members of which were Don Juan Van 
Halen, known by his published memoirs, 
and Colonel Mellenet, a Frenchman, both 
of great military experience, and by whom 
several corps of volunteers were organized. 
On the morning of Thursday the 23d, 
the Prince, forming his troops into three 
divisions, advanced on the town: one of 
these was directed on the Flanders gate, one 
on the Louvain, and one on the Schaerbeck 
gate. ‘The first division was allowed to ad- 
vance without interruption, until it reached 
the fish-market. There they remained for 
nearly an hour, without seeing an enemy, 
or being in the slightest degree disturbed. 
At last thirty or forty people made their ap- 
pearance; and in a few minutes after the 
troops were roused from their dream of 
peace by a general and galling fire from the 
surrounding houses, from which, at the 
same moment, a shower of missiles of every 
possible description began to hail on their 
devoted heads. Among these are men- 
tioned quicklime and vitriol! The troops 
were speedily thrown into confusion by this 
unexpected attack, and endeavoured to re- 
treat ; in which they were so incommoded 
by the barriers across the street, and so 
pelted by stones from the houses, that the 
retreat was soon converted into a flight, and 
the flight into a scramble who should first 
reach the gate. A Colonel of infantry of 
this division was killed, and a number of 
other officers and men killed, wounded, and 
taken. There was no second attempt on 
the Flanders gate.-—The attack on the upper 
town began at nine o’cluck. The Prince 
had a masked battery on the heights be- 
tween the two gates of Louvain and Schaer- 
beck, which opened while the troops were 
advancing to take possession of these gates. 
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The populace occupied the Hotel Bellevue, 
the Palace Royale, the Café de l’Amitié, and 
the o!d palace; these were in consequence 
the chief objects of the Prince’s attack. 
The troops took a position in the Park : 
they had a train of six field pieces. The 
firing on both sides continued until the 
evening, when, as if by mutual consent, it 
was dropped. 

On Friday, the 24th, it was found that 
the troops Had in the night brought up 
considerable reinforcements, and entered 
into the houses in the Rue de Namur, 
and the two Palaces; they likewise strength- 
ened their position in the Park. Early 
in the morning of this day the fight 
was renewed with increased ardour. By 
degrees the citizens succeeded in driving 
the soldiers from the houses in the Rue de 
Namur and the Park; amongst others, the 
Hotel de Belle Vue. This hotel was taken 
and retaken several times in the course of 
the day, but it finally remained in the hands 
of the citizens. The troops still kept pos- 
session of the Park, thongh several times 
nearly repulsed. ‘Towards evening the artil- 
lery of the troops fired red-hot shot on the 
city, and set fire to the Menage and a house 
in the Rue Ducale. The sight passed 
without any fighting. 

On the 25th the combat re-commenced ; 
fresh reinforcements having arrived from the 
several villages in the environs of the city, 
gave renewed energy to the citizens, who, 
having made an attack on the Park, suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of it. The 
firing continued the whole of the day in the 
neighbourhood of the Boulevards. The 
citizens captured two pieces of artillery. 

The combat was kept up the whole of 
the 26th in the environs of the Park. In 
the course of the afternoon a rencontre 
took place among the trees in the thickest 
part of the promenade, and the loss on both 
sides was considerable. Towards evening 
the artillery of the Garde Bourgeoise, di- 
rected by Van Halen, drove the military 
from their position in the Park, and they 
retreated into the Vauxhall and Little The- 
atre; these were the only positions in the 
possession of the military ; the greater part 
of the hotel of the States-General and the 
adjacent houses bad been already in the 
hands of the citizens. A continued fire was 
kept up during the whole of the night, and 
about twelve o’clock the military commenced 
retreating from the city in the direction of 
Antwerp. : 

The soldiers had been under arms, with 
hardly a moment of intermission, for five 
days. During the whole of that time not a 
man had put off his jacket; and an hour’s 
sleep, snatched with difficulty on the wet 
ground, was all the rest that had been allow- 
ed to them when fainting with fatigue. On 
the morning of the 27th not a soldier was 
to be seen in the eity, with the exception 
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of such as were brought in prisoners. The 
killed and wounded on both sides were im- 
mense. Dead bodies, both military and 
citizens, were seen in all directions along 
the Boulevards, the Park, and the Rue de 
Namur. The damage done to the town 
was very great. The Hotel de Bellevue, 
on which the last attack of the royal troops 
was made, was almost battered to pieces; 
the palace and many other buildings were 
almost reduced to ruins. 

No sooner had the Dutch troops re- 
treated, than the necessity of organizing a 
government which would repress disorders, 
protect property, and by its control give 
efficiency to the efforts of the people, be- 
gan to be felt. Miuisters and other public 
functionaries were duly appointed, and their 
several functions allotted to them. The 
chief director was to reside in a Central 
Committee, composed of Messrs. de Potter, 
Rogier, and Vander Weyer. Their first act 
was to issue proclamations addressed to the 
people, calling upon them, as Belgians and 
good citizens, to respect property, to repair 
the barricades, to he in readiness for de- 
fence, and finally to resist internal disorder 
—an enemy more to be dreaded than any 
which could assail them from without. The 
Committee .also recommended, that the 
Dutch officers and other prisoners of war 
should be treated with as much tenderness 
as was consistent with their safe keeping, 
and that the horrors of civil commotion 
might be rendered, in other respects, as few 
as possible, so that the triumphs of freedom 
might not be sullied by any taints of cruelty. 

Atthe Hogue, during the above eventful 
struggle, the two questions as to the alter- 
ation of the fundamental law and the sepa- 
ration of the Northern from the Southern 
Provinces,were decided by the Second Cham- 
ber of the States-General in the affirmative— 
the first question by a majority of 50 to 44; 
and the second by 55 to 43. In the First 
Chamber both questions were decided af- 
firmatively by a majority of 81 to 7. 

On the defeat of the royal troops being 
known, the spirit of revolt broke out in 
nearly all the principal towns of Belgium. 
At Ostend, Ghent, Tournay, Ath, Louvain, 
Liege, Mons, Bruges, Namur, &c. the po- 
pulace rose against the Dutch authorities, 
and expelled the military. The insurrec- 
tion, indeed, became almost universal, and 
many towns seut in their adhesion to the 
Provisional Government at Brussels. 

On the 4th of October the King of the 
Netherlands issued a decree at the Hague, 
appointing the Prince of Orange Lieutenant- 
General ad interim of the States of Belgium, 
and directing him to take up his residence at 
Antwerp, for the purpose of bringing back, 
by peaceable means, the revolted inhabit- 
ants to their gllegiance.—On the 5th the 
Prince of Orange arrived at Antwerp, and 
issued a proclamation, informing the Bel- 
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gians that their wish with respect to the 
separation of the two parts of the kingdom 
had been acceded to; that a distinct admi- 
mistration was to be formed, consisting en- 
tirely of Belgians, with the Prince at their 
Ahead; that all places dependant upon this 
Government would be given to the inha- 
bitants of the provinces which composed it; 
that the greatest liberty would be left with 
respect to the instruction of youth; and 
that other ameliorations would be made in 
aecurdance with the wish of the nation and 
the wants of the times.—The Provisional 
Government of de Potter and Co. however 
determined to enter into no compromise; 
hut ia utter disregard of the royal decrees 
proceeded to exercise all the acts of su- 
preme authority, with the full confidence of 
the Belgians, and without question or in- 
terruption from the Dutch. They decreed 
the entire separation of the two countries, 
and appointed a governor to that province 
in which the Prince had been directed to 
take up his residence. They ordered the 
collection of the old taxes, and the organi- 
zation of the Burgher Guard; and com- 
mittees were nominated—one to prepare a 
constitution for the country, and another to 
report upon the actual amount of injury 
done to property in Brussels. They also 
formally declared, that they would not treat, 
upon any terms, with the Prince of Orange 
and his Council at Antwerp, for the pacifi- 
cation of the Netherlands, so long as the 
Prince used the uame of the King. In this 
dilemma the King called ao his Dutch 
subjects to arm en masse, for the honour 
and protection of the kingdom ; or rather, 
probably, for the safety of his northern 
territories. 

On the 16th of October the Prince of 
Orange issued an important proclamation 
from Antwerp, in which he acknowledges 
the Belgians as an independent nation. 
“© You cau (says he) freely choose, in the 
same manner as your co-citizens of the 
other provinees, deputies for the National 
Congress who are going to debate the in- 
terests of their country. I shall put myself 
at the head.of the provinees I govern,’ and 
place you in a state new and stable, of which 
the nation will form the force. This is the 
language of one who will sacrifice his. blood 
for, the independence of your country.” 

In consequence of the above declaration 
of the Prince, which appears to have been 
in opposition to the intention of the King, 
the latter revoked the commission with 
which he had invested him on the 4th, and 
declared his resolution to retain the for- 
tresses of the provinces of Antwerp and 
Limbourg against any attack from Belgium, 
though directed by his son. 





The following particulars respecting the 
Prince of Orange and Prince Frederick, the 
two sons of the present King of the Ne- 
therlands, may at this time be interesting. 
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Frederick George Louis of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, was bora. in Deeember 1792, and 
having received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion in Germany, came to England in 1809, 
where he entered the University of Oxfurd, 
and gave evident proofs of talent and assi- 
duity. In 1811 he entered the English 
army under the Duke of Wellington, and 
soon distinguished himself, and was ap- 
pointed by the Duke one of his Aides-de- 
camp. At the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 
he was amongst the foremost to throw 
himself into the breach; and at Badajoz 
he rallied an English division that had 
been driven back, led them to the assault, 
drove the enemy from the ramparts, and 
entered the town at the head of his column. 
He also distinguished himself at Salamanca. 
His late Majesty, then Regent, presented 
him with a gold medal, bearing the names 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca; 
and also raised him. to the rank of Colonel, 
and made him one of his Aides-de-camp. 
At the peace which followed his father was 
made King of the Netherlands, in which 
country the Prince went to reside, and 
became very popular. On Buonaparte’s 
return from Elba, in 1815, the Prince of 
Orange took the command of the Nether- 
lands troops, and highly distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Waterloo. On the 
21st Feb. 1816, he was married at Peters- 
burgh to the Grand Duchess Anna Paulow- 
na, daughter of the Emperor Paul, and sis- 
ter of the late and present Emperors uf 
Russia, of which marriage there is issue 
three Princes and a Princess. The Prince 
of Orange’s brother, Frederick-William, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Water- 
loo and the siege of Valenciennes. He is 


-martied to a daughter of the King of Prus- 


sia, and is a Major-General and Colonel of 
a Regiment in the Prussian service. 


GERMANY. 

Several local disturbances, of an insurrec- 
tionary nature, have taken place in many of 
the petty states of Germany. 

The subjects of the Elector of Hesse Cas- 
sel demanded a free constitution in a manner 
which rendered resistance hopeless, and the 
Elector, after some hesitation, had the wie- 
dom to prefer compliance toflight. On the 
13th Sept. a petition was presented to the 
Elector, signed by many thousands, de- 
manding extensive reforms, and a meeting 
of the States. The Elector delayed giving 
an answer. The agitation of the people was 
extreme, every thing indicated their deter- 
mation. On the 15th, at day-break, the 
city was all in motion. At nine a deputa- 
tion of magistrates and eitizens went to the 
Palace; the people waited the result in the 
street with a determined resolution. The 
deputation soon showed themselves: at the 
windows, waving with handkerchiefs, the 
signal agreed upon to announce the Electer’s 
compliance, as black gloves were to have 
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indicated his refusal. Shouts of joy from 
the people rent the skies, in the midst of 
which the Elector and his son appeared in 
the balcony, and returned the salutations of 
the people. All the military posts were 
immediately withdrawn, and their place sup- 
plied by the Burgher Guard. At night the 
town was illuminated. 

At Hanau the mob attacked the Customs 
and Excise departments, pillaged them of 
the papers, furniture, and coufiscated goods, 
and burnt them in the market-place; they 
then attacked the house of some Jewish 
merchants. At Mayence they also set fire 
tu the Custom-house. At Prague some 
differences of opinion tock place between 
the Catholics and Protestants, and the re- 
sult was the destruction of the Lutheran 
Church. At Jena, Carlsruhe, and some 
other places, disturbances have also taken 
place. The Duke of Suxe Gotha wisely 
called his subjects together, and made them 
prepare a list of grievances, which he pro- 
mised to redress. 

Serious disturbances have also taken plaee 
at Berlin. An assemblage of more’ than 
20,000 persons, loudly called for the con- 
stitution promised in 1814. The armed 
force received orders to fire upon the crowd ; 
the troops of the line refused to act against 
their fellow-citizens, but the Royal Guards 
executed the order; sixty individuals were 
killed or wounded. The crowd, in dispers- 
ing, loudly demanded the constitution. 


On the 14th of Oct. the Spaniards com- 
posing the divisions of Valdez and Vigo 
entered Spain. ‘They executed their de- 
parture from Bayonne and the adjoining vil- 
lages during the night of the 13th, in spite 
of the many obstacles thrown in the way by 
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the local authorities. The French Govern- 
ment had previously ordered the dispersion 
of the Spanish forces assembled on the 
frovitiers. They entered Spain ‘on three 
different points, but all the forees concen- 
trated on Urdache, where they were well 
received. The monks had an interview with 
Valdez, and offered 200,000 franes to be 
freed of ail charges on their convent. The 
proposition was gladly accepted. 

The alarm with which Ferdinand has been 
seized at the sturtling intelligence of an 
army of exiled Spaniards on his frontier, 
communieating by revolut y sympathies 
with the disaffected lovers of freedom in 
the interior, has vented itself (as might be 
expected) in measures of ineffectual precau- 
tion and sanguinary cruelty. He has issued 
a decree, every line of which is written 
with blood, and seems to think himself only 
safe within the eircle of terror which it may 
inspire. ‘The second article denoutices the 
penalty of death against all who shall ** cor- 
respond with,” or ** counsel,"’ the invading 
exiles; and the third makes it eapital for 
the members of a corporation, or agents of 
the civil power, to neglect yiving notice of 
the appearance of a rebellious force at the 
next military station, with the speed of so 
many miles an hour. 

The abbot of the convent of St. Basil 
was lately found a corpse in his bed, the 
head separated from the bedy and a mat- 
tress over him. He was a moderate man, 
generally esteemed, and had occasionally 
preserved many Liberals from the Aposto- 
lical wrath. He had lately forbidden his own 
friats to say mass, on account of their licen- 
tiousness, and it is believed he has been 
assassinated by them, 





—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The present alarming state of Ireland 
has induced our Government to take the 
precautionary measures of removing depots 
of arms and ammunition from certain un- 
protected towns to places of greater secu- 
rity, and of sending an additional military 
force to assist in preserving order. The 
Lord Lieutenant has also issued a procla- 
mation, suppressing a newly-formed So- 
ciety, calling itself ‘* The Anti-Union As- 
sociation,” a decisive measure, which has 
caused an extraordinary sensation in Dublin. 
The first public meeting of the Anti-Union 
Society was to have been held on the 19th, 
but on that morning the proclamation for- 
bidding it was issued by the Lord Lieute- 
nant, and it did not take place. Mr. 
O'Connell has published a letter, calling 
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upon the people to pay the most implicit 
obedience to the law, and to respect the 
Lord Lieutenant’s proclamation. A requi- 
sition for a grand aggregate meeting of the 
people of Ireland, to petition Parliament for 
the repeal of the Union, has been receiving 
signatures in Dublin. Some Orangemen 
have also signed it, and the greatest activity 
is exerted by the supporters of the measure, 
who actually canvass the citizens for their 
signatures. ‘‘ The cause of the Belzians; 
may others (meaning the Irish) imitate 
their bright example!” is now a favourite 
toast in every tavern in Dublin. At a din- 
ner at Killarney, O’Connell observed, ** I 
say fearlessly, and would impress it upon 
honest men (for I care little for interested 
knaves), that this country will never enjoy 
perfect liberty or quiet until the Chureh is 
severed from the State !” 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue Cuurcu.—The late Clergy Act ex- 
pressly eujoins that a Curate’s salary shall in 
no case be less than 80/. per ann.; and that 
such salary shall not he less than 100/. per 
ann. in any parish or place where the popu- 
lation, according to the last parliamentary 
returns, shall amount to 300 persons ; 
when the population shall amount to 500 
persons, the salary is not to be less than 
120/. per ann.; and 150/. per ann. if the 
population amounts to 1000 persons. But 
the following statement of stipends affords 
a melancholy aspect. Six curates receive 
under 20/.; 59 under 30l.; 173 under 401. ; 
441 under 50/.; 892 under 60l.; 300 
under 70/.; 415 under 80/.; 458 under 
901.; 156 under 100/.; 500 under 1104. ; 
69 under 120/.; 207 under 130l.; 52 
under 1401.; 32 under £50/.; 162 under 
160/.; 26 under 170/.; 15 under 180I.; 
5 under 190/.; 3 under 200/.; 17 under 
2101.; 2 under 220/.; 2 under 230/.; 2 
under 2401.; 3 under 250/.; 4 under 260/.; 
1 under 290/.; 2 under 310/.; 1 under 
820/.; and 1 under 340/. There are 43 
who receive the whole income of the bene- 
fices they serve. Two receive one half of 
the income, and one is paid two guineas 
each Sunday. With respeet to the gross 
value of livings where the incumbents are 
non-residents, it is stated that there are 
2496 under 3001. and 1233 of the value of 
8001. and upwards.—The Curates employed 
in the several dioceses are :—in St. Asaph, 
30; Bangor, 58; Bath and Wells, 190; 
Bristol, 103; Canterbury, 135; Carlisle, 
44; Chester, 158; Chichester, 110; St. 
David’s, 194; Durham, 78; Ely, 71; 
Exeter, 256; Gloucester, 128; Hereford, 
158; Llandaff, 94; Lichfield and Coven- 
try, 268; Lincoln, 550; London, 234; 
Norwich, 473; Oxford, 69; Peterborongh, 
116; Rochester, 473 Salisbury, 174 ; 
Winchester, 177; Worcester, 83; York, 
260; total, 4254. Of this number, 1393 
reside in the glebe-house, and 805 in the 
parish. 3600 are licensed curates. : 

An Act was passed on the 23d of July 
last (1 William IV. c. 59) for endowing, 
amongst other places, ‘* a Chapel erected 
on Sunk Island, in the river Humber.’? By 
the 20th section, which recites that the es- 
tate belongs to the crown, and that on part 
of it the tenants have erected a chapel, and 
enclosed a piece of land as a burying-ground, 
it is enacted that the said island shall be 
formed into and become a parish, to be 
called the parish of Sunk Island, in the 
county of York. By the next section, the 
chapel is to be culled the Parish Church of 
Sunk Island, in the province of York, and 
Archdeaconry of the East Riding. By the 
22d section, the church is endowed as a 
place of worship, and the Minister incorpo- 
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rated; by the 23d, the right of patronage is 
vested in his Majesty ; and by the 26th, the 
Commissioners are empowered to purchase 
8,3331. 6s. 8d., in the three per cent. con- 
sols, in the names of certain trustees, the 
dividends of which are to be paid to the 
Minister, for the performance of his sacred 
duties. 

A melancholy proof of the distressed state 
of agriculture in Buckinghamshire is fur- 
nished by the fact that nearly the entire pa- 
trish of Wotton Underwood, comprising 
about 2300 acres of land, the property of 
the Duke of Buckingham, is advertised to 
be let; the tenants either having left, or 
given notice to quit. Two farms in the 
neighbouring parish of Brill, one in the 
parish of Hillesdon, and one in each of the 
parishes of Stoke Mandeville, Weston Tur- 
vilie, and Weedon (a part of the latter farm 
being situate in the parish of Aylesbury) all 
of which belong to the noble Duke, are like- 
wise advertised to be let. 

Some tumultuous proceedings have re- 
cently taken place throughout the county of 
Kent, arising from the outrageous conduct 
of agricultural mobs of the lower classes go- 
ing about demolishing the threshing ma- 
chines of the farmers. A body of men, 
amounting to upwards of 200 in number, 
lately assembled at the respective residences 
of Sir Henry Oxenden, Sir Henry Tucker 
Montresor, Mr. Kelcey, Mr. Holtum, and 
Mr. Sankey, farmers, and violently broke 
into their barns, where they destroyed the 
thrashing-machines they found in them re- 
spectively. At the adjourned meeting of 
the magistrates and other gentlemen of 
East Kent, held on the 12th of Oct. at 
Canterbury, the High Sheriff in the chair, 
it was resolved to offer a reward of 500/. for 
the discovery of these incendiaries. The 
Lords of the Treasury have also offered a 
reward of 100. for the discovery and appre- 
hension of the offenders who set fire to and 
burnt the barns and cornstacks belonging to 
the Rev. Mr. Price, of Lyminge, on the 
night of the 5th Oct. 

Oct. 9. Great distress was occasioned in 
Hull by the arrival of intelligence, that the 
Whale Fishery had proved a complete fail- 
ure, and that eighteen ships,—six of them 
belonging to Hull,—had been lost in this 
perilous branch of trade. It appears, that 


“the season has been one of the most embar- 


rassing ever experienced, from the accumu- 
lated masses of ice by which the navigation 
was impeded, the continued haziness of the 
weather, and the frequent gales of -wind. 
The ships arrived at the proper season in 
Melville Bay, where, in consequence of a 
strong gale from the south, which blocked 
them in, many were compelled to remain 
twelve weeks !—and when, at length, they 
were able to effect their departure, and steer 
to the westward, they could discover neither 
fish nor ice. The loss upon a clean ship 
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may be estimated at about 3,000/. The ca- 
pital engaged in this trade, at Hull alone, 
(including wharfs, warehouses, machinery, 
&e.) is probably not less than 400,000. ; 
and the individuals it employs are not fewer 
than 1500. The number of ships from Hall 
this season is 33; for the nine years ending 
with 1818 it average! above 53. 

Oct. 16. The ex-King of France and fa- 
mily left Lulworth Castle for the purpose of 
taking up their future residence at the Pa- 
lace of Holyrood, Edinburgh. Charles de- 
parted in an Admiralty steam-boat, and ar- 
rived along with the young Duke of Bor- 
deaux in the Leith Roads on Wednesday the 
20th of Oct. The Duke and Duchess of 
Angouleme, and the Duchess of Berri, un- 
dertook the journey by land. 

—-@-- 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Duke of Wellington has ordered the 
Tower-ditch to be widened four feet, to pre- 
pare for the extra water expected to rush up 
the Thames on the removal of old London 
bridge. The Tower Moat has not been 
cleared since the days of Charles II., and the 
labourers constantly keep an eager look out, 
in the hopes of finding coins, and other 
valuables. 

The new chapel of ease to the parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, now being erected 
about the middle of Saffron Hill, is in rapid 
progress. This edifice is of brick, with stone 
windows of pure Gothic, and with two or- 
namental Gothic turrets over the western 
entrance. It is 100 feet in length by 60 in 
breadth, will be 60 feet high, with galleries, 
and will accommodate 2000 persons. 

Sept. 22. The whole of the materials 
composing the ancient edifice of St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, Fleet-street, were brought 
to the hammer, preparatory to the entire 
removal of the structure. When the church 
was raised is a matter of great doubt. The 
first recorded funeral which took place in 
the parish is in 1421. It escaped the great 
fire of 1666. The following are the prices of 
some of the reliques. ‘The statue of Queen 
Elizabeth, which now stauds in a niche in 
the eastern wall of the church, 16/. 10s. (see 
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p- 296). The painting of St. Matthew, in 
stained glass, 2/. 10s. The stained window, 
4l. 5s. The pews and other wood work 
brought the customary prices. The clock 
and figures were not sold. 

Oct. 8. The Auction Mart was crowd- 
ed with noblemen, gentlemen, and landed 
proprietors, and others interested in the sale 
(by Mr. George Robins) of the celebrated 
Kirkham Albey estate, and other valuable 
properties. This interesting property, af- 
ter a spirited competition, was bought in at 
16,900 guineas.—The freehold Creamore 
Farm estate, on the turnpike road from 
Wem to Chester, Shropshire, comprising a 
farm residence and 352 acres of land, pro- 
duced 14,980 gs.—The freehold Cwymllecoe- 
diog property, consisting of a villa residence 
and 715 acres in North Wales, sold for 6400 
guineas; and the freehold Gelly Deg estate, 
in Carmarthenshire, for 46501, 


—_—-@-—- 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Oct. 1. This theatre opened for the sea- 
son with the comedy of the Hypocrite, the 
farce of Deaf as a Post, and the opera of 
Massaniello. 





Covent Garpen. 

Oct. 4. This House opened with the tra- 
gedy of Romeo and Juliet, Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble playing the part of Juliet. Black-eyed 
Susan was the afterpiece, in which Mr. T, 
P. Cooke played William the Sailor. 

Oct, 20. The Jew of Arragon, a tragedy 
by Mr. Wade, was brought forward. Miss 
Kemble played the heroine. The piece was 
replete with absurdity, and utterly failed. 





AbeLrul. 

Oct. 4. This little theatre, which has 
been entirely re-decorated, opened with a 
new melodrama, by Mr. Ball, entitled The 
Black Vulture, or the Wheel of Death; 
in which Miss M. Glover was the heroine. 

Oct. 14. Scheming and Seeming, a laugh- 
able burletta, by Mr. Lunn, and William 
and Adelaide, a loyal dramatic tribute, were 
produced, and well received. 


— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Sept. 28. 1st or Gren. Foot Guards, 
Lieut. and Capt. John Ord Honeyman to 
be Capt. and Lieut.—57th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. T. Shadforth to be Lieut.-Col.; 
Brevet-Major Rob. Hunt to be Major.— 
Brevet, to he Major-Generals in the Army, 
Col. Alex. Bethune, Col.W.A.Johnson.—To 
be Colonel, Lieut.-Col. Sir Dudley St. Leger 
Hill.—To lg Lieut.-Colonels, Major Colin 
Pringle, Major H. Bristow.—To be Major, 


Capt. G. Pinckney.x—To be Principal In- 
spector-general of the Army Medical De- 
partment, Sir W. Franklin, M.D. 

Oct. 8. 1st Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. C. 
R. Fox to be Capt. and Lieut.~Col.—12th 
Foot, Major GervasTurberville to be Lieut.- 
Col.; Capt. J. Jones, to be Major.—s4th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. Rich. Kelly to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Unattached, Capt. T. Gloster to be 
Major of Infantry.—Brevet, Capt. J. Mac- 
pherson to be Major in the Army.—Staff, 
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Lieut.-Col. H. E. Hunter to be Deputy- 
Adj.-gen. in the Mauritius. 

Oct. 12. Unattached, to be Major of 
Infantry without purchase, brevet Major 
J. S. Hamilton, from the 19th Foot.— 
Brevet, brevet Maj. H. Shum wo be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—The Hon. H. C. Lowther to be 
Col.-Commandant of the Royal Cumberland 
Militia. 

Oct. 13. George M‘Kinley, Esq. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 





EccresiasTicaL, PREFERMENTS. 

Dr. Bethell, Bp. of Exeter, trans]. to Bangor. 

Rev, J. Stannus, Dean of Ross. 

Rev. Mr, Davies, Preb, of Brecon, 

Rev. W. B. Whitehead, Preb. in Wells 
Cathedral, 

Rev. C. R. Ashfield; Whitton cum Thurl- 
ton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Bailie, West Chiltington R. 
Sussex. 

Rev. H, Bellairs, Bedworth R. co. Warw. 

Rev. E. Bosanquet, ‘Tillisfield R. Hants. 

Rev. J W. Dew, St. James P. C. Halifax. 

Rev. J. Dolphin, Antingham St, Mary R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. M. Echalaz, Appleby R. co. Leic. 

Rev. R. Finlayson, Church. of Locks, co. 
Ross. 

Rev. H. Fox, Pilsdon R. Dorset, 

Rev, J. Holme, Low Harrowgate P. C. 
co. York, . 

Rev. Mr. Isaacs, Shandrum R. co. Cork, 

Rev. Dr, Kennedy, Ardray R, co. Tyrone. 

Rev. H. Law, Yeovilton. R. Somerset. 

Rev, J. Morton, Stockleigh Pomeroy R. 
Devon, 
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Rev. W. H. M. Roberson, Tytherington 
V. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Robinson, St. Dennis R. with St. 
George and Naburn V. annexed, “co, 
York. 

Rev. N. T. Royce, Dunterton R. Devon. 

Rev. E. W. Sandys, Winstone R. co. 
Gloncester. 

Rev. J. Shirley, Frettenham with Stanning- 
hall R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Shuttleworth, St. George Chorley 
P. C. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. J. Sibley, Enstone V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. D.C. Tripp, Kentisbeare, R. Devon. 

Rev. C. B. Trye. Lechampton R. co. Glue. 

Rev. T. Tyrwhitt, Winterbourne Whit- 
church and Turnworth R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. B. Vale, St. Peter’s P. C. Stuke-upon- 
Trent, co. Stafford, 

Rev. P. Vaughan, Llandefailog R, co. Bree. 

Rev. P. Welson, Ilchester R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Wood, Willisham P. C. Suffolk. 

Captains, 

Rev. A P. Clayton, to Lord Melbourne, 

Rev, J. Smith, to the Bishop of Derry. 

Rev, W. L. Townsend, to Earl of Craven, 

Rev. ‘T. Tyrwhitt, to Earl of Stirling. 

Rev, W. Wyatt, to Marg. of Londonderry. 





Civit PrererMeNntTs. 
Rev. M. Cooper, Second Master of Isling- 
ton Grammar School. 

Rev. R. W. Kerly, Head Master of Wy- 
mondham Grammar School, Norfolk. 
Rey. L. Ripley, Second Master of. Durham 

Grammar School. 
Rev, W. White, Head Master of Wolver- 
hampton Grammar School. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


Aug. 81, The lady of the Very Rev. Dr. 
Calvert, Warden of Manchester, a son. 
Sept. 9. At Babraham, Cambridgesh. the 
wife of H. J. Adeane, esq. M.P. a son and 
heir. 18, At Edinburgh, the Countess 
of. Morton, a dau.—In Great George-str. 
Westminster, the wife of Dr. Lushington, a 
son. 19. In the Precincts, Canterbury, 
the wife of the Rev. W. S. Harris Braham, 
a dau.—26. At Skelhrook Park, Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. ‘T. Cator, a dau. 28, 
At Brighton, the Marchioness de la Va- 
lette, a dau. 30. At Shirburn Lodge, 
co. Oxford, the wife of J. W. Fane, esq. a 

















son ——At Cobham-hall, Lady Clifton, a 
dau. The wife of the Rev. John Mere- 
wether, Chaplain to the Queen, a son. 
Oct. 1. In Portman-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Heathcote, a son 2. At Milbrook, the 
lady of Sir Charles Dalrymple, a son. 5. 
At Portsmouth, the wife of Capt. Fred. 
Whinyates, Royal Engineers, a dau. 
11, At the Vicarage, Woking, Surrey, 
Mrs. George Farley, a dau The lady of 
Sir W. Milman, Bart. Park-str. Westminst. 
a son. 15. At Audley-end, Lady Bray- 
brooke, a son. 16. At Gisburne Park, 
the Lady Ribblesdale, a dau. 


























a oe 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 8. At the house of Capt. Cricliton, 
Muttra, East Indies, Lieut. Gearge Hutch- 
ings, 69 reg. N.I. to Mary Ann Milligan, 
relict of Wm. Leman Dunlap, late Assistant 
Surgeon in the Company’s Service, and dau. 
of George Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. of Southwark. 

March <8. - At Lodianiah, Capt. John 
Moule, 23d reg. Bengal Army, to Anna 


Sophia, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Faithful, 
commanding at that station, 

Sept. 8. The Rev. W. P. Hopton, of 
Bishop's Frome, co. Hereford, to Diana, 
second dau. of the Rev, C. W. Shuckburgh, 
of the Moot, Downton, Wilts. | ee 
St. Pancras, Commander Edw. Belcher, to 
Diana Joliffe, step-dau. of Capt. P, Hey- 
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wood, R. N. 14. At Paddington, John 
Claudius Loudon, esq. of Porchester-terrace, 
Bayswater, to Jane, only dau. of the late 
Tho. Webb, esq. of Kitwell-house, Worces- 
tershire. 15. At Greenwich, W. Hughes, 
barrister-at law, to Miss Thomas, niece of 
Tho. Kearsey, esq. of Vanburgh-house, 
Blackheath. 20. At Mary-la-bonne 
Church, W.H. Ramsbottom, youngest son 
of John Ramsbottom, esq. of Woodside, 
M.P. to Charlotte Jane, third dau. of Tho. 
Chambre, esq. of Nottingham-place. Also, 
at the same time and place, Mons. De 
Cerqueira Lima, Attaché aux Legation de 
S.M.l’Empereur du Brésil, to Harriet Ann, 
youngest dau. of the same gentleman. 
Edw, Dewing, esq. of Leiston-hall, Suffolk, 
to Sarah, second dau, of Anthony Gwyn, 
esq. of Baron’s-hall, Fakenliam, Norfolk. 
21. At Hackney, W. Webb, esq. to 
Letitia, eldest dau. of Nath. Green, esq. 
late his Majesty’s Consul at Nice. At 
Cheshunt, the Rev. Rich. Lewin, of Yately, 
Hants, to Sarah, third dau. of J. K. San- 
don, esq. At All Souls, Marylebone, the 
Rev. W. Busfield, to Sarah, youngest dau. 
of the late Chas. Fred. Bond, Vicar of Mar- 
garetting. 22, H. B.Strangways, esq of 
the Down House, Shapwick, Somersetshire, 
to Sophia Jane, only dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
H. Templer, Vicar of Shapwick——~25. 
At Gordon Castle, Georgiana Huntly Gor- 
don, to A.M. M‘Crae, second son; of the 
late W. Gordon M‘Crae, esq. Dumfries. 
27. Howe Courtenay Daniell, esq. 7th 
Dragoon Guards, to Helen Sarah, youngest 
dau. of M. Gosset, esq. of Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-sq., and Viscount of Jersey —— 
28. At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Lieut. C. G. 
Butler, R.N. fifth son of the late Sir Rich. 
Butler, Bart. M. P. to Emily, eldest dau. of 
John Bayford, Esq. At Withcote, Lei+ 
cestershire, H. Dawson, esq. second son of 
the late Edw, Dawson, esq. of Whatton- 
house, to Louisa, second dau. of the late J. 
F. Simpson, of Launde Abbey. At Chele 
sea, the Rev. Jesse Hopwood, to Anne, dau. 
of tlie late Tho. Beech, esq. of Dominica. 
29. AtSt. George’s, Hanaver-square, 
Lieut.-Col. Knollys, 3d Guards, to Eliz. 
dan. of Sir John St. Aubyn, of Clowance, 
Cornwall, Bart. At Beverley, the Rev. 
A. Sadler, to Charlotte, dau. of F. Campbell, 
esq. Also, at the same time and place, 
Benj. Sadler, esq. of Belfast, Ireland, to 
Emma, dav. of the same gentleman. They 
are both nephews of M.T. Sadler, esq. M.P. 
for Newark. 30. At B.th, the Rev. J. 
H. Arncld Walsh, to Anne, dau. of the late 
Wm. Fleetwood Bury, esq. of Pant-y-Goitre 
House, Monmouthshire. 

Lately. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
Cha, Chichester, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Miss Caroline Manners Sutton, youngest 
dau. of the late Archhishop of Canterbury. 
— Capt. the Hon. L. Vaughan, 60th Rifles, 
secund son of the Earl of Lisburn, to Mary 









































Josephine Roche, dau. of Henry O'Shea, 
esq. of Madrid.. 

Oct 2. At Pan, Sir Henry Banbury, M.P. 
for Suffolk, to Miss Emily Napier. At 
Leamington, Sir C. E. Carrington, of Chal- 
font St. Giles, Bucks, M.P. to Mary Ann, 
dau. of J. Capel, esq. of Russell-square, M.P. 
5. At St. Ann’s, Westminster, the 
Rev. Oliver Cave, to Frances, youngest 
dau. of W. Lennox, esq. At Tooting, 
the Rev. S. C. Lord, to Emily, second dau. of 
J. Bayley, esq At Eyton, co. Hereford, 
the Rev. Edw. Rich. Benyon, Rector of 
Downham and of North Ockendon, Essex, 
to Jane, only dau. of E. Evans, esq.———6. 
At Harpsden, co. Oxford, M. E. Impey, esq. 
of Caversham Mill, grandson of the late Sir 
Elijah Impey, to Eliz. eldest dau. of! Col. 
Mayne, of Boulney Court. At Clapham, 
the Rev. Geo. Price, Rector of Romald 
Kirk, Yorkshire, to Georgiana, only dau. of 
Capt. Ch. Pelly, R. N. 7. At Brecon, 
Capel Miers, esq. of Neath, to Anna Jane, 
only dau. of the Rev. C. Griffith. . At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.-Col. 
A. Mac Donald, R.A. to Susan Fox Strang- 
ways, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. C, 
Strangways. At St. James’s, London, 
the Rev. John Griffith, Preb. of Roehester, 
to Mary Eliz. ouly dau. of the Rev. James: 
Barker, of Hildersham Hall.——At. Paris, 
Geo. Ramsay, esq. second son of the late 
Sir W. Ramsay, Bart. of Bamff House, 
Perthshire, to. Emily Eugenia, dau. of the 
late H. Lennon,.esq co, Westmeath:——. 
11. At Kensington, W..Webb Follett, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Jane Mary, eldest. dau. 
of. the late Sir Hardinge Giffard——12, 
At Henlow, Bedfordshire, Wm. James 
Goodeve, esq. of Clifton, to the Lady Fran- 
ces Jemima Erskine, sister to the present 
Earl of Mar. At Lianbedr, Breconshire, 
Robert Sayer Cox, esq. of Bedminster, So- 
merset, to Laura- Eliz. youngest, dau. of 
John Powell, esq. of Moor Park.——At 
Chichester, the: Rev. Cecil J. Greene, Vicar 
of Hampnett, to Eliza, eldest dau. of W. 
Weguelin, esq. of Northgate, Hants. 
At Creeting, Suffolk, the Rev. Russell Rich- 
ards, of Datchet, to Caroline Anne, eldest. 
dau. of the Rev. John Briggs, Rector of 
Creeting, 13. At Deal, Sir P. Soame, 
Bart. of Heydon Hall, Essex, to Mary, dau. 
of the late W. Bradshaw, esq. 14. At 
Sherfield, John James Vaughan, esq. eldest 
son of the Hon. Mr. Baron Vaughan, to 
Lucy, eldest dau. of Paynton Piggott, esq. 
of Archer Lodge, Hants. 20. AtCon- 
gresbury, Somerset, Wm. Long, esq. ne- 
phew: of Lord Farnborough, to Eleonora 
Charlotte M. Poore, dau. of the late Edw. 
Poore, esq. and sister to Sir Edw. Poore, 
Bart. of Rushall, Wilts. 21. At St. 
George’s, Queen-square, Sir John Owen, 
Bart. M. P. of Orielton, Pembrokeshire, to 
Mary Frances, third dau. of Edw. Stephen- 
son, esq. of Farley-hill, Berks. 
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Ricut Hoy. Wm. Huskisson. 

The Right Hon. William Huskisson, 
M.P. for Liverpool, (the circumstances 
of whose calamitous death were record- 
ed in our last number, p. 264,) was born 
at Birch Moreton in Worcestershire, 
March 11, 1770. 

His father, William, was the second 
son of William Huskisson, Esq. of Ox- 
ley, near Wolverhampton; and, on his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jvbn Rotton, Esq., of an old and respect- 
able family in Staffordshire, had hired 
an extensive farm at Birch Moreton. 
Mrs. Huskissun had three other sons, 
and died soon after giving birth to the 
youngest in 1774; Mr. Huskisson’s elder 
brother having also died about that time 
unmarried, he quitted Worcestershire, 
returning to bis father at Oxley, and 
succeeding to that property, continued 
to reside upon it till his death in 1790. 

At his mother’s decease, the late Mr. 
Huskisson was not five years old, and he 
was placed at an infant school at Bre- 
wood in Staffordshire ; when older, re- 
moved to Albrighton, and lastly to Ap- 
pleby in Leicestershire, where he gave 
evident promise of the talents by which 
he bas since been so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr. Huskisson’s mother was niece to 
Dr. Gem, a gentleman highly esteemed, 
as well for his medical skill as for his 
other scientific and literary acquire- 
ments. He had accompanied the Duke 
of Bedford on the embassy to France in 
1762-3, and the society of the men of 
letters with whom he mixed, and the 
great facilities which Paris then afforded 
for the researches of science, decided Dr. 
Gem to fix his residence in that capital 
and its vicinity ; paying occasional visits 
to bis friends in England, and to his 
small family estate in Worcestershire 
(which, at his death in 1800, he be- 
queathed to Mr. Huskisson, appointing 
him also residuary legatee). Dr. Gem 
always felt great interest in the children 
of his favourite niece, and having ex- 
pressed a wish, in consequence of the 
second marriage contracted by Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s father, that the two eldest boys 
should be intrusted to his care, they 
were permitted to accompany him on 
his return to Paris in 1783. The late 
Mr. Huskisson was then between 12 and 
13 years old. Dr. Gem attended most 
carefully to his education, and, it has 
been said, wished to direct his studies 


toward medica! science ; but, whatever 
might have been the Doctor’s wishes, it 
is perfectly certain that young Huskis- 
son never followed, or had any inclina- 
tion for that profession ; nor was he ever 
clerk in any banking-house. There was, 
indeed, no absolute necessity for his 
adopting any profession, as the greater 
part of the Staffordshire property was 
entailed upon him. 

His mind, however, had received its 
impetus from the events of the times. 
The political and financial discussions of 
Paris produced powerful effects upon his 
vigorous mind, and naturally created an 
euthusiasm for the success of a cause, 
as yet unobscured by the contempla- 
tion of the atrocities which followed. 
Mr. Huskisson was present at the tak- 
ing of the Bastile, at which time he was 
nineteen ; and it was in the following 
month that he became distinguished by 
his speech at the Quatre-vingt-neuf Club, 
on the 29th of August, 1790.* In the ti- 
tle be is described as an Englishman, 
and a member of the Societé from 1789. 
The subject of the speech is the policy 
of an additional issue of assignats.. The 
manner in which it is treated would not 
have disgraced his more matured know- 





* It having been stated that Mr. Hus- 
kisson had fraternised with the Jacobin 
Club, he some years ago addressed the 
fullowing letter to a friend : 

“*My dear Sir,—Many thanks for 
your very kind letter. I am aware how 
industriously the calumnies to which 
you refer have been circulated by ma- 
levolence, and I am equally aware that 
in many instances they have unwitting- 
ly been received as truth. 

‘©] never was in the Jacobin Club 
but once in my life. I went there as a 
Spectator, and in company with the late 
Mr. Windham and the late Lord Chi- 
chester, [and also, it appears, the pre- 
sent Sir John Thomas Stanley, of Che- 
shire,] who were about as good Jacobius 
as myself. 

** The club was an object of curiosity 
to foreigners ; and in the indulgence of 
that curiusity we went to one sitting, as 
we might have gone to a bull-fight in 
Spain. Voila tout. But every man who 
aspires to distinction in public life must 
lay his account to be assailed with such 
unfair weapons.—Yours very sincerely, 

** W. HUusKISSON. 
“°C. Gardens, July 7.” 
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ledge and judgment ; and the only evi- 
dence of an excessive liberalism is a re- 
commendation to meet the wants of the 
state, not by an issue of depreciated 
paper, but by the sale of national pro- 
perty. Itis scarcely necessary to remark 
that, bad its arguments been jacobinical, 
or Mr. Huskisson’s principles considered 
such, he would not, so soon afterwards, 
have received the offer of becoming Se- 
cretary to the present Marquis of Staf- 
ford (then Lord Gower), the British Am- 
bassador at Paris. Dr. Gem was known 
to Lord Gower, but his nephew was first 
introduced to bis lordship by Dr. War- 
ner, Chaplain to the Embassy. Dr. 
Warner was the friend of Dr.Gem, and 
had thus become acquainted with the 
promising talents and pleasing manners 
of young Huskisson, and having men- 
tioned him in terms of high commenda- 
tion to Lord Gower, bis lordship desired 
that be shoul be presented to him. 
Thus began Mr. Huskisson’s acquaint- 
ance with Lord Gower and Lady Suther- 
land, who, from that time to the day of 
his death, a period of forty years, con- 
tinued to honour him with their friend- 
ship and confidence ; whilst he never 
ceased to hold in grateful remembrance 
that kindness which had encouraged the 
early efforts of his mind and talents. 

On being appointed Private Secretary 
to Lord Gower, Mr. Huskisson occupied 
apartments in the Ambassador’s Hotel, 
and became a member of the family. 
Upon the return of Lord Gower to Eng- 
Jand in 1792, Mr. Huskisson accompa- 
nied him, and continued to pass the 
greatest part of his time with bis lord- 
ship, and in his society. Soop after, 
Mr. Dundas expressed to Lord Gower bis 
wish to select some gentleman of abili- 
ties, who perfectly understood the French 
language, in order to assist in the pro- 
jected arrangement of an office for the 
affairs of the emigrants, who bad taken 
refuge in England. Lord Gower imme- 
diately mentioned Mr, Huskisson as 
being highly qualified for the situation, 
which Mr. Dundas then offered, and he 
accepted, early in 1793. 

The stirring scenes which be had wit- 
nessed, and the great expansion of his 
mind, bad unfitted him for following 
the example of the former members of 
his family, who bad for so many years 
resided upon their own property, and be 
felt disinclined to the quiet life of a 
country gentleman. His father bad 
been obliged to alienate a considerable 
part of his property, in order to make 
provision for bis younger children (of 
whom he left eight by bis two mar- 
riages), and his eldest son inherited only 
the entailed property at Oxley, the ad- 
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joining lands and the advowson of the 
parish of Busiibury having been directed 
to be sould. This circumstance, com- 
bining with others, induced Mr. Hus- 
kisson to take measures for cutting off 
the entail, to sell his landed property, 
and to devote himself to official life, 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas were well 
qualified to judge of Mr. Huskisson’s ta- 
lents and capacity for business, and he 
enjoyed their friendship and high estima- 
tion to the end of their lives. In 1795 
he succeeded the late Right Hon. Sir 
Evan Nepean as Under Secretary of State 
in the office of Mr. Dundas ; and at the 
general election of 1796 he was first re- 
turned to Parliament for Morpeth, toge- 
ther with the present Earl of Carlisle. 

On the 6th of April 1799, Mr. Hus- 
kisson was married to Elizabeth-Mary, 
younger daughter of Admiral Mark Mil- 
banke, a great-uncle of the present Sir 
Jobn Peniston Milbanke, Bart., as also 
of the present Lord Viscount Melbourne 
and the dowager Lady Byron. Mrs, 
Huskisson survives her husband, with- 
out children. 

In 1800 Mr. Huskisson purchased of 
Mr, Hayley the poet, and biographer of 
Cowper, his villa of Eartham, five miles 
from Chichester. ‘* This originally un- 
extensive dumain,’’ says the Rev. Mr. 
Dallaway, in his History of the Rape of 
Chichester, ‘* was embellished by its late 
owner in the simple and genuine taste 
of the ferme ornée, as first introduced 
into this country by Shenstone, at the 
Leasowes. Mr. Huskisson has greatly 
enlarged the mansion house, in a style of 
accommodation and elegance; having 
likewise extended and made alterations 
in the immediate environs. The present 
estate includes about 300 acres.” 

On the retirement of Mr. Pitt in 1801, 
Mr. Haskisson also tost office; but by a 
grant dated the 17th of May that year, 
was allotted a pension of £1200, with a 
remainder of £615 to Mrs. Huskisson, 
to commence from her husband’s death. 

At the general election in 1802, Mr. 
Huskisson was a candidate for Dover, 
After a severe contest of five days, he 
polled only 466 votes, while one of bis 
competitors, Mr. Trevannion, had 666, 
and the other, Mr. Spencer Smith, 534, 
On this he declined proceeding further, 
and took leave of the inhabitants in a 
very handsome and conciliatory speech. 

Mr. Huskisson remained out of Par- 
liament till the succession of the Hun. 
John Eliot to bis father’s peerage, occa- 
sioned a vacant seat for the borough of 
Liskeard. After a contest with Thomas 
Sheridan, Esq. and a double return, Mr. 
Huskisson was by a committee declared 
duly elected, May 15, 1804. On the 
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very same day, Mr. Pitt returned to 
power; and soon after Mr. Huskisson 
was appointed one of the joint Seereta- 
ries to the Treasury, together with Mr. 
Sturges Bourne. At the general election 
in 1806, he was re-elected for Liskeard. 

During Mr. Fox’s short administra- 
tion, Mr. Huskisson was in opposition ; 
but he returned with Mr. Perceval, and 
resumed his Secretaryship, being elected 
to Parliament in 1807 for the borough 
of Harwich, In 1809 he again retired 
from office with Mr. Canning. 

In 1810, during the discussion of the 
bullion question, Mr. Huskisson pub- 
lished a pamphlet, which attracted con- 
siderable attention, entitled, ‘The Ques- 
tion concerning the Depreciation of our 
Currency stated and examined.” (See it 
reviewed in our vo], LXxx. ii. 545.) 

At the elections of 1812, 1818, and 
1820, Mr. Huskisson was returned for 
Chichester. About 1812 he obtained the 
lucrative appointment of colonial agent 
for Ceylon, the salary of which was 40001. 
a year; this he retained until 1823. On 
the 29th of July 1814, he was sworn a 
Privy Counsellor; and on the 6th of 
August following, was appointed a Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests; a post 
which he retained until taken into the 
Cabinet in 1823. 

Mr. Huskisson was the most active 
ministerial member of the committee on 
the Corn Bill, which reported at such 
length in 1820; andhe is understood to 
have made himself unpopular to the 
country gentlemen at that time, on ac- 
count of the steadiness with which he 
advocated a more liberal system in op- 
position to them. He had a firm sup- 
porter in Mr. Ricardo, to whom he was, 
on several occasions, greatly indebted at 
that time. The Report was understood 
to have been chiefly his work. 

From that time to the day of his 
death, Mr. Huskisson’s name was, in 
one way or other, associated with every 
question of importance. He enjoyed a 
high reputation with his party for the 
inflexible determination with which he 
advocated and enforced, as far as he 
eould, the doctrines of free trade, undis- 
mayed by the opposition of the country 
gentlemen, or the complaints of the 
manufacturers. As a_ parliamentary 
speaker, he was clear and vigorous. He 
could be severely sarcastic when he 
chose, and he was not a man whom any 
one would have wished unnecessarily to 
provoke, as he was always prepared both 
with facts and argumeuts. Mr. Canning 
held him always in the highest esteem, 
and in the discussion on the silk ques- 
tion, when-Mr. Juhn Williams, the bar- 
sister, gave utterance to syme petulant 
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remarks, implying that Mr. Huskisson 
was insensible to the distress he inflicted 
in the execution of his schemes, Mr. 
Canning pronounced a warm eulogium 
on bis friend, whom he compared to 
Turgot. 

Ou Mr. Canning’s appointment to be 
Secretary of State, in September 1822, 
and his declining being re-elected for 
Liverpool, the freemen, solicitous to 
maintain their connection with him, 
chose his friend Mr. Huskisson for bis 
successor. On the 31st of January 1823, 
the iatter was appointed Treasurer of 
tne Navy; to which office was added, 
on the Sth of April following, that of 
President of the Board of Trade. On the 
death of Mr. Canning, and formation 
of Lord Goderich’s ministry, Mr. Hus- 
kisson succeeded his Lordship as S:cre- 
tary for the Colonies, Sept. 3,1827. In De- 
cember following, he tendered bis re- 
signation to Lord Goderich, on account 
of the existence of a difference of opi- 
niow between himself and Mr. Herries, 
with regard to the appointment of Lord 
Altborp to be Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. However, when it was 
soon after found that Lerd Goderich 
himself could not retain the premier- 
ship, Mr. Huskisson continued in office 
under the Duke of Wellington. Upon this 
it became necessary for him to explain to 
his constituents how he had acceded to 
the new Premier; and he intimated that 
something like a pledge had been given 
to him that the new administration 
would be conducted on liberal prinei- 
ples. This was contradicted in Parlia- 
ment with very little ceremony, by his 
Grace, and Mr. Huskisson was obliged 
to remain silent. By this he suffered 
somewhat in the general estimation; sv 
that when, on voting (May 19, 1828) in 
opposition to the Ministry on the East 
Retford disfranchisement bill, the Duke 
of Wellington sent him a d-smissal, it 
was with greater ridicule than regret 
that the public parted with bis services. 
The Duke’s eagerness to force his resign- 
ation, and Mr. Huskisson’s unwilling- 
ness that the matter should be pressed 
to that extremity (see our vol. XCVIIIL. i. 
551), also afforded great popular amuse- 
ment. But still, as a practical minister, 
intrusted with financial, commercial, or 
colonial interests, to organise and direct, 
to unravel, discourse upon, and defend, 
the bold innovations made within these 
few years in our maritime and commer- 
cial policy, Mr. Huskisson was invalua- 
ble to the Government, and his loss very 
difficult to be repaired. It was therefure 
very currently believed, that the ex-Se- 
cretary would speedily have been recalled 
to place ; and it is must remarkable that 
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he had just shaken hands with the Duke 
‘of Wellington (probably for the first 
time since their political disagreement), 
when the fatal accident described in our 
Jast number, so suddenly destroyed all 
the hopes and speculations of his friends. 

His sufferings, during the few hours 
he survived, were most acute; but they 
were not attended by any contortions of 
the face, though there was often much 
and violent contortions of the limbs. 
Ever and anon groans of the deepest 
agony were extorted from him by the in- 
tensity of the pains which he was endur- 
ing ; there, however, were no screams,— 
no unnecessary ejaculations,—no mur- 
murings against the dispensations of Pro- 
videuce ; but every symptcm of the most 
manly courage, the most unshrinking 
fortitude, and the most Christian re- 
signation, In the course of the evening, 
when Mr. Blackburne, in reading the 
Lord’s Prayer to him, came to the clause, 
* forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us,”’ 
Mr. Huskisson said, in a firm and dis- 
tinet tone of voice, “ That I do must 
heartily, and 1 declare to God that I 
have not the slightest feeling of ill-will 
to any human being.”’ His friends sup- 
pose that, in this expression, he was al- 
luding to the virulence with which some 
of the opponents of free trade and free 
policy have attacked not only the system 
which he advocated, but also himself 
personally. He did not make any allu- 
sion or send any remembrance to his 
political friends. Nearer and dearer, 
and more awful interests were at stake; 
and in contemplating the approach of 
death, he appeared not so much to con- 
sider with whom he bad acted, as. how 
he had acted, during his political life. 
He showed a natural anxiety for the pre- 
servation of his character as a states- 
man. ‘The country,” said he, ‘ has 
had the best of me. I trust that it will 
do justice to my public character. I re- 
gret not the few years which might have 
remained to me, except for those dear 
ones,” added he, grasping Mrs, Huskis- 
son’s hand, and locking with affectionate 
regret upon her dejected countenance, 
‘whom I leave behind me.” He dic- 
tated a codicil to his will, which was 
drawn up by Mr. Wainewright, his se- 
cretary as Member for Liverpool, and 
witnessed by the Earl of Wilton, and 
Lords Granville and Colvill. 

Ou the day following Mr. Huskisson’s 
death, an inquest was held on bis body, 
the verdict of which was * Accideutal 
death.” Iu the meantime a requisition 
to Mrs. Huskisson was prepared at Li- 
verpuol, expressing the desire of the iti- 
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habitants that his remains should be in- 
terred in their new public burial- 
ground. The body was in consequence 
privately conveyed to Liverpool on Sa- 
turday the 18th ; and the funeral took 
place on Friday the 24th, of September. 
On that day, the committee appointed 
to conduct the ceremony assembled at 
the Town-ball at eight o’clock, and at 
nine the doors were opened for the re- 
ception of the gentlemen who had an- 
nounced their intention of joining the 
ceremony. At a quarter past ten, the 
procession began to move, and 25 mi 

nutes elapsed from the time when the 
mutes started, to the time when the last- 
persons in the procession left the Town- 
hall. The distance which the procession 
traversed is about 2000 yards, and its 
own length was nearly balf a mile. The 
following was the order of march :— 


Two mutes on horseback. 
Gentlemen dressed in mourning---164 lines, 
six abreast. 

The Committee, four abreast. 

The Clergy of Liverpool, in full canonicals, 
28 in number, four abreast. 

Two mutes on foot. 

Fifteen private carriages: containing the 
pall-bearers, Sir G, Drinkwater (Mayor of 
Liverpool), Lord Stanley, Earl Gower, 
Lord Sandon, Mr. Stanley, M.P., Mr. 
Patten, M.P., Sir Stratford Canning, 
M.P., Sir John Tobin, Mr. Doherty (So- 
licitor-general for Ireland), Mr. Denisou 
(ex-M.P. for Newcastle), Mr. Lawrence, 
and Mr. Gladstone ; the officiating Cler- 
gymen, the Rev. J. Brookes, and the Rev. 
T. Blackburn; the Medical Attendant, 
Dr. Brandreth ; and Mr. Greene, M.P. 
for Lancaster, and Mr. Bootle Wilbra- 
ham, who had no official duties in the 
procession. 

A Lid of Feathers. 


THE BODY. 

Four mourning Coaches ; the 1st containing 
General and Captain Huskisson (brothers 
to the deceased) ; the 2d, Lords Gran- 
ville and Colvill; the 3d, Mr. Littleton, 
M.P. aud Mr. Milne, one of Mr. Huskis- 
son’s executors; the 4th, the Rev. W. 
Cockburn the other executor, and Mr. 
Wainewright, his private secretary for 
Liverpool. 

The Mayor’s state carriage clused. 


Then four hundred gentlemen, six abreast, 
and nine close carriages, 


The head of the procession reached 
the cemetery at a quarter before twelve 
o’clock, and at that moment the view 
from the gateway duwn Duke-street was 
most striking. In the centre of the 
Street, but not occupying its entire 
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width, a long dark column of men, 
plumes, horses, and carriages, was seen 
advancing slowly through an immense 
crowd ranged in the most perfect order, 
and observing the deepest silence, on 
each side of it.- As the hearse advanced, 
all this vast crowd uncovered, and the 
dark appearance of the moving proces- 
sion, and the mottled appearance of the 
bare-headed and immoveable multitude 
which was gazing intently upon it, 
formed a very marked contrast to each 
other. A small piece of cannon, which 
had been previously stationed on St. 
James’s Mount, was fired as a signal to 
the town as soon as the procession be- 
gan to enter the cemetery. 

The mutes on horseback took their 
position, one at each side of the en- 
trance. The gentlemen of the town 
filed off to the right, breaking their 
lines of six into lines of three deep, and 
descended without delay into the ceme- 
tery. Part oftheir path ran through an 
arched passage or tunnel cut through 
the solid rock; and to a person standing 
on the neighbouring heights there was 
something very romantic and pictu- 
resque in the manner in which they al- 
ternately appeared and disappeared 
from view. They then proceeded to 
range themselves on the serpentine 
walks which skirt the centre grass-plot, 
where the vault was dug for Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s remains. At a distance they 
appeared to have grouped themselves in 
the shape of a diamond, a vacant space 
being left at the angle nearest the spec- 
tator for the bearers of the coffin to 
carry it to the grave. Whilst this ar- 
rangement was taking place in the ce- 
metery, the committee and the clergy 
were employed in forming along the 
road between the entrance of the ceme- 
tery and the door of the chapel. The 
different pall-bearers then ranged them- 
selves in order to receive the coffin and 
to take the pall, and as soon as they 
had done this, andthe mourners, clergy, 
and committee had taken their places in 
the rear, the Rev. J. Brookes, who had 
previously met the coffin, began to read 
the funeral service, and to move intothe 
chapel. Immediately after, the gates of 
the cemetery were closed, and the gentle- 
men who had followed the hearse filed off 
to the gate at the top of Hope-street, 
where accommodation had been pre- 
viously prepared for them. 

As the body was proceeding from the 
ehapel to the grave, the weather, which 
had been most unfavourable during the 
whole of the morning, suddenly changed, 
and a bright gleam of sunshine flung its 
radiance over the moving train. 

The vault is twelve feet deep, and the 


lower part is cased all round with iron. 
A heavy lid of the same material was 
placed over the coffin. Nothing could 
be more imposing and magoificent than 
the coup d’ gil around the place of inter- 
ment. It is at the bottom of a dell, 
about 60 feet below the ordinary level of 
the streets of Liverpool. On the east is 
seen a solid mass of masonry, with four 
different tiers of galleries diverging 
from a centre, and running one above 
the other to the two extremities of the 
cemetery. Each of these tiers was filled 
with respectable people, habited in deep 
mourning, and to prevent the decorum 
of the ceremony from being interrupted 
by individuals passing and repassing, 
buards were erected at various places to 
stop the usual communication between 
them. Above were the people out- 
side the railing; and above them again, 
houses and scaffuldings, covered with 
spectaturs. To the south a double gal- 
lery was filledin a similar manner. On 
the west the scene was still more pictu- 
resque, as the bank rises gradually till 
it comes to a double tier of terraces, and 
is then surmounted by the beautiful 
cluster of trees which crown St. James’s 
walk. Every accessible point in this 
direction was occupied by ladies and 
gentlemen of the first families in Liver- 
pool. The whole mass of people in the 
cemetery was nearly immoveable. Their 
numbers must have been nearer 20,000 
than 15,000 persons. It is impossible 
to convey any adequate notion of the 
effect of the spectacle thus exhibited, in 
a spot where art and nature have cum- 
bined together to produce one of the 
most picturesque and imposing scenes 
that the imagination can conceive. 

A subscription for a monument, to be 
erected over the place of interment, is 
now in progress. 





Rear-ADMIRAL HANWELL. 

June... At bis house in Long Mel- 
ford, near Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 64, 
William Hanwell, Esq. Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue. 

This officer obtained bis first commis- 
sion about the year 1793; and in 1798 
we find him serving as senior Lieutenant 
of the Sheerness 44, bearing the broad 
pendant of Commodore James Corn- 
wallis, on the African station. 

There is a privilege existing, from time 
immemorial, which is not enjoyed on 
any other station than that of the coast 
of Africa: itis that of the next officer 
giving himself the rank of his deceased 
superior ; and which self-appointments 
have ever been held good by the Admi- 
ralty. Commodore Cornwallis died of a 
fever July 31, 1798; when Lieutenant 
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Hanwell, who succeeded him in the 
command of the Sheerness, gained two 
gradations of rank, which, on his arri- 
val in England, was confirmed by a post 
commission, dated December 29, 1798. 

Early in 1810, Capt. Hanwell obtained 
the command of the Grampus, a 50-gun 
ship. On the 26th October, in the fol- 
lowing year, he was tried by a court- 
martial, upon a charge of repeated 
drunkenness and unofficer-like conduct, 
preferred against him by Lieut. John 
Chesshire ; but the Court agreeing that 
the charge was not proved, acquitted 
him; observing, that the prosecution 
seemed to be malicious and vexatious. 
He subsequently commanded the Dicta- 
tor 64; and during the latter part of 
the war superintended the depot for pri- 
soners of war at Norman Cross. 

Admiral Hanwell married, in 1800, 
Miss Hanwell of Mixbury, near Brack- 
ley, in Northamptonshire. 





Mer. Wittiam Hazwitr. 

Sept.18. In Frith-street, Soho, Mr. 
William Hazlitt, a well known critical 
and miscellaneous writer. 

Mr. Hazlitt was a native of Shropshire. 
His father was an Unitarian minister, 
who came originally from the north of 
Ireland, and who, after residing for some 
time in the above-named county, at an- 
other period of his life held a situation 
in the University of Glasgow, under the 
celebrated Dr. Adam Smith ; he likewise 
went over to America, where he con- 
tinued during nine years. He died only 
a few years since, at the age of eighty. 

Mr. William Hazlitt was educated at 
the Unitarian College at Hackney. He 
began life as an artist, and thus obtain- 
ed a knowledge of art, which qualified 
him for the criticism if? which he was 
afterwards eminent. In a memoir of him 
(written by a very partial friend, if not 
by himself), which appeared in the Li- 
terary Chronicle fur August 26, 1826, it 
is stated, that “ he executed some copies 
from Titian, which are looked upon, by 
pretty good judges, as among the best 
that have ever been done after that mas- 
ter—whom it is almost as difficult to 
copy as to rival. 

But though no one else was dissa- 
lisfied with the progress he made in 
painting, he himself was. He did not 
see why he should be inferior to any 
man; and when he found that he was 
so, he threw up his pencil in disgust, 
and bas never touched it since. 

* He then came to London, and was 
engaged as Parliamentary reporter for 
some of the daily papers, particularly, 
about 1809 and 1810, for the Morning 






Chronicle. From this laborious but use- 
ful drudgery, he was promoted to pur- 
veyor of theatrical critiques, and other 
occasional paragraphs.” 

Mr. Hazlitt’s first acknowledged lite- 
rary production was ‘ An Essay on the 
Princip!es of Human Action,” in which 
much metaphysical acuteness seems to 
have been displayed. In 1808 he pub- 
lished, in two volumes octavo, ‘* The 
Eloquence of the British Senate ; being 
a selection of the best Speeches of the 
most distinguished Parliamentary Speak- 
ers, from the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I. to the present time. With 
Notes, biographical, critical, and expla- 
natory.” In 1810, “A new and im- 
proved English Grammar, for the use of 
Schools ; in which the discoveries of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, and other modern writers 
on the formation of Language, are for 
the first time incorporated.” To which 
was added “ A new Guide to the English 
Tongue, by Edward Baldwyn,”’ printed 
together in 12mo. Mr. Baldwyn pul- 
lished a smaller abridgment of Mr. Haz- 
litt’s book, in 1812, 18mo. In conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Leigh Hunt, he next wrote 
a series of Weekly Essays in the Exami- 
ner, afterwards published in 1817, under 
the title of ** The Round Table; a col- 
lection of Essays on Literature, Men, 
and Manners,”’ two vols. 8vo. In the 
same year he published an octavo volume, 
** Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays ;” 
and in 1818, “ A View of the English 
Stage; containing a series of Dramatic 
Criticism.” 

In 1818 Mr. Hazlitt was engaged to 
deliver some Lectures on English Poetry, 
at the Surrey Institution; they were 
published in an octavo volume. 

Amongst the most popular of his writ- 
ings are several volumes collected from 
periodical works, under the titles of 
“ Table Talk,” *¢ The Spirit of the Age,” 
and ‘* The Plain Speaker.” His largest 
and most eloborate perfurmance is ** The 
Life of Napoleon,’’ which is in four vo- 
lumes. In this, though tinged with party 
feeling, the writer displays much deep 
philosophical remark. Mr. H. was one 
of the writers in the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; he has also 
published ‘* Political Essays and Sketches 
of Public Characters,” an account of 
*¢ British Galleries of Art,” * A Letter to 
William Gifford, Esq.,” ‘‘ The Litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan Age,’’ and 
** The Modern Pygmalion.” 

Mr. Hazlitt recently published a vo- 
lume of ** Notes on a Journey through 
France and Italy.” At the very moment, 
as it were, of his death, his last labour 
issued from the press in an exceedingly 
pleasant and amusing volume, entitled, 
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*¢ Conversations of James Northcote, 
Esq. R. A., by William Hazlitt.” Many, 
if not all, of these ‘* Conversations,” 
had previously appeared as detached 
papers. 

Notwithstanding his inaccuracies of 
style, and his love of paradox, Hazlitt 
was a man of genius. In politics he was 
rather a radical than a whig; he opposed 
with all the bitterness of sarcasm every 
constituted authority, and all the exist- 
ing state of things. From a character 
written by an admirer, and published in 
the Atlas, we take the following ex- 
tracts :— 

** Perhaps it is the nature of genius 
to make its own circumstances, and to 
make them, too, of the troubled cast. 
Hazlitt made a name at little eest, and 
preseived it indifferently, as if it were to 
show the greatness of his powers, that 
could sustain without effort what the toil 
of others could not accomplish. Had he 
chosen to labour at the improvement of 
the faculties he had, and the enlarge- 
ment of their application, there would 
be little need to inquire into the mys- 
teries of bis moral constitution. To 
those who knew him best he was the 
greatest marvel. They saw what the 
world could not see, the strangest com- 
binations and the most perplexing con- 
tradictions. 

*‘ It is said that accident made Haz- 
litt a writer. He was originally a pain- 
ter, or pursued his earliest studies with 
that end in view. But his taste was 
not satisfied with his labours ; he never 
could embody his own conceptions, or 
transfer to the canvass his own principles 
complete. Instead of practising the art, 
he expounded it. Connected with the 
philosophical examination of painting 
and sculpture, the drama and the theatre 
came naturally within hisinquiries. Into 
these subjects he poured the tide of his 
luminous mind, and scon acquired the 
reputation of being one of the highest 
critical authorities on the drama and the 
fine arts. He penetrated boldly, and 
wrote graphically, and whether his opi- 
nions were always profound or just, you 
felt that they were dextrously said, and 
hardly cared to question further. 

** The history of bis mind was this. 
He commenced with a certain stock of 
ideas, or, more properly, dogmas. These 
he never renounced, and rarely consent- 
ed to modify. He was an indolent rea- 
der, and never increased them. To the 
end they remained with him, and were 
his penates. What he did, then, was 
out of his own thoughts, and not by any 
process of analysation cr comparison of 
others. Reasoning was all in all with 
him. He started with a principle, aud 
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carried you through a chain of indue- 
tions admirable and perfect. The only 
doubt was, whether his first position 
were true. The results were generally 
incontrovertible. The obstinacy of mind, 
generated by a stern adherence to a few 
doctrines which, with inconceivable 
weakness, he applied equally to all ques- 
tions, produced prejudices at last, and 
prevented him from seeing the whole of 
a topic. He seized upon a feature— 
perhaps a grand one, but still only a 
part—and arguing as if it were the whole, 
led the reader frequently into conclu- 
sions false as they respected truth, but 
true as they respected his view of it. 
He was deluded by his own powers of 
argument. They were so great that they 
made him indifferent to all other means 
of greatness. That was his primary fail- 
ing. What his enemies called bigotry, 
was in him habit. It would surprise the 
cursory admirer of Hazlitt’s works to 
learn how little, how very little, he ae- 
tually read throughout his life. The 
whole action was in his mind, which, 
being thus thrown back upon its own re- 
sources, was frequeutly forced into old 
and beaten tracks over and over again. 

‘© Much has been said of the caustic 
bitterness of his style when occasion de- 
manded it, and the public have not he- 
sitated to ascribe it to his natural dispo- 
sition. The inference was hasty and 
erroneous, Hazlitt was mild, even toa 
child's temper; be was self-willed, but 
who needed to have drawn out*the ve- 
nom? Had he been suffered to pursue 
his career at bis ease, he would not have 
afforded grounds for charging malignity 
upon him. The malignity grew up else- 
where, and extracted from him all the 
gall that was in his heart. For some 
unaccountable reason, which Hazlitt 
could never fathom, Black wood’s Maga- 
zine took an extraordinary pleasure in 
ridiculing him. They went beyond ridi- 
cule—they made him appear all that was 
bise in public and private, until at last 
his fame became a sort of dangerous 
notoriety. It was not surprising that a 
man of Hazlitt’s solitary habits should 
feel and resent this in his brovding 
moods, He did resent it, and fearfully, 
and the passion of revenge was instilled 
into his being, subdued only by the im- 
perious presence of philosophy. 

‘* When you were first introduced to 
Hazlitt, with this previous impression 
of his bold character on your mind, you 
were disappointed or astonished to meet 
an individual nervous, low-spoken, and 
feeble, who lived on tea as a regimen. 
There was not a particle of energy about 
him ordinarily. His face, when at re- 
pose, had none of the marks of extraor- 
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dinary intellect, or even of animation. 
The common expression was that of 
pain, or rather the traces left by pain. 
It was languor and inertion. But when 
he kindled, a flush mantled over bis 
sunken cheeks, his eyes lighted up 
wildly, bis chest expanded, he looked 
like one inspired, his motions were elo- 
quent, and his whole form partook of 
the enthusiasm. This is commonly the 
case with men of genius, but it was so 
in a remarkable degree with him. His 
conversation, generally, was ragged in 
expression, exceedingly careless as to 
phraseology, and not always clear in 
purport. He used the most familiar 
words, and, for ease sake, fell into con- 
ventional turns of language to save bim- 
self the trouble of explanation. This 
was not so, however, when be grew 
warmed. Then he sometimes mounted 
into sublime flights. But his conversa- 
tional powers were, at the best, below 
his literary capacity. 

* As a periodical writer, for the rea- 
sons we have stated, Hazlitt was unable 
to sustain any rank. The best articles 
of that kind for which we are indebted 
to his pen, are to be found in the Edin- 
burgh Review, where he had scope to 
enlarge upon bis principles of taste and 
his political theories. Of his dramatic 
criticisms it may be remarked, that they 
cannot claim to be considered as being 
comprehensive. He could not read 
enough to make them so. But they are 
acute, sound, and in a_ philosophical 
spirit. Few had a higher zest for the 
poetry of the drama, but he did not per- 
mit it to develop itself freely. He warp- 
ed and narrowed it. Taking a single 
point of beauty, he followed it up into 
all its aspects, but had no relish for 
judging by the context. His criticisms 
on the fine arts are more elaborate and 
liberal. There all was contemplation, 
and be could master it. The subject re- 
quired no aids from drudgery in the 
library, and happened to fall in felici- 
tuusly with his tastes. 

** But the work by which Hazlitt will 
be remembered, and tbreugh which he 
desired to transmit bis name and his 
Opinions to posterity, is his Life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. It was the greatest 
undertaking in which he ever engaged. 
it exhibits his powerful mind in a posi- 
tion most favourable for its display; and 
presents an imperishable record of the 
strength and versatility of his genius. 
As ahistory, it has the merit of render- 
ing narrative subservient to instruction, 
by making events the keys to thought. 
Hazlitt was too abstract and philosophi- 
cal for the labour of details ; hence his 
work contains so much of fact as is ne- 


cessary to the end of truth, and may be 
perused from the beginning to the end 
without inspiring in the reader a single 
misgiving that a page of matter has been 
wasted. That is a merit in an extensive 
history, not to speak of its other bigher 
merits, that we have rarely an opportu- 
nity of applauding.” 

Mr. Hazlitt’s death was occasioned by 
an organic disease of the stomach of 
many years standing. He retained the 
entire possession of his faculties to the 
last ; and almost free from bodily pain, 
he died with perfect calmness of mind. 
His funeral, at St. Ann’s, Suho, on the 
25th September, was strictly private. 
He was twice married, and bas left an 
only son. 





Joun Kipiina, Esg. F.S. A. 


Aug. 23. At Overston Hall, near 
Northampton, aged 80, John Kipling, 
E-q. one of the Six Clerks in Chancery, 
and for many years Keeper of the Re- 
cords at the Rolls Chapel, and F.S.A. 

Mr. Kipling was the younger and only 
surviving son of Henry Kipling, E-q of 
Fallesthorp, in Lincolnshire, by Hester, 
only child of Charlies Kipling, Esq. He 
purchased the estate of Overston, con- 
sisting of a mansion-house, and park of 
nearly 800 acres, in 1791, of Earl Brown- 
low. In 1803 he removed the Old 
Church of Overston from the vicinity of 
the mansion, and erected a new one on 
a different site. 

Mr. Kipling married Isabella, second 
daughter of Willoughby Wood, of Tho- 
resby, in Lincolnshire, Esq. and Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Sir John Tho- 
rald, bart. That lady is left his widow ; 
but, baving no other near relation, ex- 
cept an aged sister, for whom he has 
handsomely provided, he has directed 
that Overston shall be sold, and his pro- 
perty divided among twelve distant rela- 
tions of bis own name. 





Epwarp Ferrers, Esg. 


Aug. 11. At his seat of Baddesley 
Cliston, co. Warwick, Edward Ferrers, 
Esq., brother-in-law to the Marquis 
Townshend, 

If a beyhood betokening a'l that is 
amiable in the man, with every fond an- 
ticipation subsequently realized ; if the 
habitual exercise of cordial hospitality ; 
if a bright exemplification of the domes- 
tic virtues ; if the kindest consideration 
as alandlord; if acts of cheerful benevo- 
lence towards all, spontaneously flowing 
from an innate generosity ; if, in short, 
an existence devoted to disinterested 
and patriotic exertion, (and the sphere 
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of that recently enlarged by the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics to the adminis- 
tration of justice), be entitled to the 
esteem of mankind; then, indeed, un- 
feigned regret for the too early removal 
of a character so estimable, cannot but 
be general. 

Shortly after Mr. Ferrers had succeed- 
ed to his hereditary estates, he was in- 
duced (about the year 1809) to accept 
the command of a company in the War- 
wickshire militia. His promotion proved 
unusually rapid; for in little more than 
two years, we find him ranking as Ma- 
jor. During his long services in that 
regiment (which were continued till his 
death) he acquired the love and respect 
of the whole corps. With a high spirit, 
and invariable gentlemanly conduct, he 
knew bow to preserve discipline in the 
field; while, on less formal occasions, in 
the daily routine of social intercourse 
with his brother officers, no one was 
more remarkable for unassuming man- 
ners, or an uniform display of courtesy 
and temperance. 

Notwithstanding the troublesome un- 
certainty and inconveniences inseparable 
from a military life, Mr. Ferrers had the 
good fortune (on the eleventh of March, 
1813) to contract a matrimonial alliance 
equally honourable and propitious, with 
the Lady Henrietta-Anne, second daugh- 
ter of George second Marquis Town- 
shend; with whom, to the latest period, 
he continued to enjoy uninterrupted 
connubial felicity ; and by whom he has 
left a numerous offspring, of such ten- 
der age, as to be, as yet, but imperfectly 
aware of their privation. 

In a man of the Major’s sterling good 
sense, adventitious circumstances, the 
gifts of fortune, or a genealogy exhibit- 
ing a long line of illustrious ancestry, 
produced none other than the most sa- 
lutary influence ; for, while he traced, as 
emblazoned on the windows of his an- 
cient hall, a direct descent from the he- 
roes of the Norman Conquest, and inter- 
marriages with not a few of the bighest 
families of England; these accessaries 
served not to foster a sickly vanity, but 
rather, as it were, to kindle in his breast 
the laudable ambition of embodying in 
their representative, so far as might be, 
an unimpaired yet perfectly unostenta- 
tious pattern of the “ vera nobilitas.” 

Whatever cause Mr. Ferrers espoused, 
was sure to engage his earnest atten- 
tion; and never did he lend his aidto 
any which his conscience could not 
strictly approve. During the late gene- 
ral election, his active zeal might pos- 
sibly have overstepped the bounds of 
prudence. In truth, it is much to be 
appre hended,that his able and success- 
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ful efforts to serve his near relative, the 
noble candidate for the borough of Tam- 
worth, might have accelerated the fatal 
termination of previous indisposition. 


Ww. W. 





Tuomas Bryan, Esq. 


Sept.29. In Cadogan Place, Chelsea, 
Thomas Bryan, Esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the county of Middlesex, and 
Treasurer of the Parochial Schools of 
Chelsea. 

Kind, but not indiscriminate io his 
kindness ; indulgent,*but not indolently 
indifferent ; liberal, but not lavish of his 
own donations, or of the contributions 
entrusted to his prudence and fidelity, 
this worthy man collected personally 
from subscribers the funds for the cha- 
rity, superintended every minute expen- 
diture, rebuilt the schools, increased the 
number of the children, and, at his un- 
welcome resignation, [See Faulkner’s 
History of Chelsea, vol. 11. pp. 77, &c.] 
he left in the minds of all the contribu- 
tors to those establishments the deepest 
sentiments of regret. A salaried collector 
of the moneys has since been appointed. 
Mr. B. possessed 2 handsome competen- 
ey, which principally devolves to his 
widow, by whom he had no issue. 

If modest worth, and charity sincere, [tear ; 

Win our regard, and claim our honouring 

Thine is this meed! Life’s path thou well 
hast trod : 

A Curistian is ‘¢ the noblest work of God.” 


B. 





Joun Mitwarp, Eso, 


Sept. 27. In Artillery-place, Finsbury- 
square, aged 94, John Milward, Esq. for 
many years an active Magistrate for 
Middlesex. 

This gentleman was in his lifetime a 
very liberal supporter of the charitable 
institutions of the metropolis; and his 
will, which has been proved in Doc- 
tors’-commons, contains a list of do- 
nations to sundry hospitals and cha- 
ritable associations, that has seldom 
been equalled, even in this land of 
splendid charity. The legacies are all 
in Three per cent. Consols, or Reduced. 
The governors of the London Hospital 
are named as the residuary legatees, and 
itis believed will receive a large surplus 
after the payment of the following, and 
other legacies to individuals : 

The hospitals of Bridewell, Bethlem, 
St. Luke’s, and the London, each 30001. 
—Samaritan Society, for the relief of 
Patients in the London Hospital, 20001. 
—City of London Lying-in Hospital, 
5000/.—St. Luke’s Charity Schools, 
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49001.--Indigent Blind, 4000/.—Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, 4000/.—Opthalmic 
Infirmary, 3000/.—Society for the relief 
of the Widows and Orphans of Medical 
Men, 5000/.—Royal Sea-bathing Infir- 
mary, 3000/.—Royal Lying-in Charity, 
3000/.—Finsbury Charity School, 20001. 
Marine Society, 5000/.—Refuge for the 
Destitute, 3000/.—Society for the relief 
of Persons Imprisoned for Small Debts, 
2000/.—Infirmary for Asthmas, Con- 
sumptions, &c., 2000/.—British Lying- 
in Hospital, 2000.—Female Orphan Asy- 
lum, 1000/.—London Female Peniten- 
tiary, 2000/.—Society for the; relief of 
Sick and Disabled Merchant Seamen, 
1000/.— Philanthropic Asylum, 20001.— 
City of London Truss Society, 20001.— 
London Dispensary, 2000/.— Orphan 
Working School, 3000/.—Cliapham New 
Orphan School, 2000/.—Upper Clapton 
and Stamford-hill National Schools,30001. 
—Society for the relief of aged and in- 
firm Dissenting Ministers, 2000/.—So- 
ciety for the relief of the Widows and 
Orphans of Dissenting Ministers, 20001, 
Norton-Falgate Female Charity School, 
1000/,—Magdalen Asylum, 2000/. 





Mr. BARRYMORE. 


July 7. At Edinburgh, aged 71, Mr. 
Barrymore, formerly a very useful per- 
former, chiefly in tragedy, at the thea- 
tres of Drury-lane and the Haymarket. 

His real name was Blewit; and his fa- 
ther was a hair-dresser at Taunton. Young 
Blewit was placed in the counting-house 


-of Mr. Ladbroke, in London; but, pos- 


sessing a convivial turn, he at once fell 
into expensive habits, and imbibed a 
taste for theatrical pursuits. For these, 
his genteel appearance, and somewhat 
pompous address—which he always re- 
tained, were considerably in his favour. 
His entrée on the stage was made in the 
west of England; but—nvo unusual case 
—so slight were his emoluments, that 
they scarcely afforded him the means of 
subsistence. At length he was seen at 
Brighton, by the late George Colman, 
There,contrasted with his brother actors, 
he appeared possessed of powers that 
might be useful in London, and he was 
accordingly engaged by him fur the Hay- 
market Theatre. Mr. Colman, how- 
ever, who had selected our hero for his 
vocal powers, soon repented his bar- 
gain; and Barrymore was dismissed with 
a pecuniary compensation in lieu of per- 
formance. Fortunately for the adven- 
turer, Mr. Du Bellamy about that time 
retired from the London stage ; and, in 
the hour of distress, the proprietor of 
Drury-Lane Theatre engaged Barrymore 
as bis successor, or rather substitute, 


until a performer of higher merit could 
be found. He made his debut as Young 
Meadows, in Love in a Village; but his 
reception was not of the most flattering 
nature. For several years he remained 
upon an insignificant salary, appearing 
occasionally in tragedy, comedy, opera, 
or farce, until a favourable opening oc- 
curred by the removal of Mr. Farren, 
who went to Covent-garden Theatre. 
Mr. Barrymore was immediately invested 
with most of his parts, which were not 
inconsiderable. By his spirited perform- 
ance of Carlos, in Isabella, he first made 
a favourable impression on the public. 
Soon after this, Mr. Bannister, jun., 
alias “ Jack Bannister,” happening to 
be indisposed at a time when he should 
have personated Charles Oakley, in the 
Jealous Wife, Barrymore offered to read 
that part, at a very short notice, He 
accordingly commenced, with the book 
in his hand; but, putting it into his 
pocket in the secund act, and proceed- 
ing with great spirit, he was rewarded 
with the most flattering applause, and 
soon afterwards he obtained a consi- 
derable increase of salary. The death 
of Mr. Brereton, and the desertion of 
old John Palmer—who went to ruin bim- 
self and otbers at the Royalty Theatre— 
concurred still further to his advance- 
ment; and, at length he succeeded in 
establishing himself in public favour. 
For many seasons he was a leading actor 
at the Haymarket. One of his most 
effective parts was that of Osmund, in 
Monk Lewis’s melo-dramatic play of 
The Castle Spectre. 

Barrymore’s figure and face were un- 
exceptionable ; his voice was clear and 
strong ; but his action and deportment 
were constrained ; and, in his concep- 
tion of character, there was little of in- 
tellectual discrimination—in his per- 
formance little of the electric fire of 
genius. Mr. Barrymore had several 
years retired from the stage. His son 
is considered skilful in the arrangement 
of pantomime and spectacle; and has 
been engaged in the management of 
most of the theatres. 





Mr, Isaacs, 

July 6. Aged 39, Mr. J. Isaacs, a 
respectable vocalist and performer of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

He was the son of a tradesman. At 
the age of thirteen he possessed a beau- 
tiful falsetto voice, and was remarked 
for the taste with which he sung vari- 
ous scraps of songs: as he grew his 
voice broke, and by some little assi- 
duity, he improved it very considerably, 
A friend of his having a benefit at the 
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Royalty Theatre, pursuaded the subject 
of our memoir, to make his first entré 
on that occasion; when he acquitted 
himself with such eclat, that the mana- 
gers engaged him for the remainder of 
the season. From that Theatre he was 
transplanted to the Sans Pareil, where 
he remained for three years, and became 
a deserved favourite. 
accompanied Mr. Elliston to the Circus, 
where he attracted the attention of Mr. 
Arnold, under whose banners he enlisted 
in 1816. From the English Opera 
House, the step to Covent-Garden was 
not very far distant, and he was speedily 
engaged by the Conductors of that 
establishment for five years, at a liberal 
salary. 

Mr. Isaacs was very successful as a 
bass singer, and always respectable as an 
actor. Latterly he was most unfor- 
tunate—his health having been rapidly 
declining, he was attacked with an affec- 
tion in the eyes, which deprived him 
entirely of sight, and consequently ren- 
dered him unfit to fulfil his engagements 
at thetheatre. His brother actors, much 
to their credit, stepped forward in his be- 
half, and a number of them (among the 
rest, Mr. Egerton, Mr. Rayner, and Mr. 
Abbot) formed themselves into a com- 
mittee fur the purpose of getting up a 
benefit for his relief. The proprietor of 
the Haymarket Theatre willingly gave 
the use of the house, on the 18th of Ja- 
nuary last. Mr. Wood, Mr. Keeley, and 
Madam Vestris, performed in the opera 
of Sublime and Beautiful; and Mr, Faw- 
cet, Mr. Wrench, and Miss Foote, in A 
Roland for an Oliver; Mr. W. Farren, 
Mr. Harley, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Rayner, 
in short, the principal performers now 
at Covent Garden, or who have lately 
been connected with that theatre, lent 
their assistance gratuitously on the oc- 
casion. The Jews also showed great 
liberality, and came forward on bebalf 
of one of their tribe in such crowds that 
the house was, shortly after the opening 
of the doors, crowded to excess, At a 
subsequent meeting of the committee, 
it was stated that the amount of the 
funds, after deducting expenses, was 
3201. and that the committee had thought 
proper to allow Mr. Isaacs 3/. per weck. 
His death ensued from a fit which seized 
him when in bed, notwithstanding the 
prompt medical assistance of Mr.Snitch, 
who immediately bled him to a large 
extent. Mr. Snitch, together with Mr, 
Beaman, who also rendered his assist- 
ance, were of opinion that the fit origi- 
nated from chronic disease, which had 
long been affecting the brain, and 
which was connected with the state of 
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blindness with which the deceased had 
been afflicted. 





Mr. SHERWIN. 


Jan. ... At his father’s residence in 
Durham, aged 31, Mr. Ralph Sherwin, 
an admirable mimic and comedian. 

He was born in April, 1799, at Bishop 
Auckland, co. Durham, at which place 
he received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion, and from whence he was sent to 
theschvol at Witton. His friends bad in- 
tended him for the medical profession, 
and he directed his attention to that 
study, partly in London, and partly in 
the University of Edinburgh, during a 
space of five years. Wearied, however, 
by its tediousness, or lured, in common 
with numbers, by the fascinations of a 
theatrical life, he forsook the study of 
Fyfe’s Anatomy to improve his ac- 
quaintance with the Thane of Fyfe. 
Plays usurped the place of Vade-Me- 
cums; and where the Pharmacopeia 
ought to have been found, was perceived 
Who Wants a Guinea, or The Road to 
Ruin. 

He made his appearance on the York 
Stage in July, 1818, to the complete 
satisfaction of Mr. Mansell, the then 
Manager, with whom he remained (play- 
ing with success at Leeds, Hull, Shef- 
field, &c.) nearly two years. He quitted 
the York circuit for Birmingham, under 
Mr. Bunn’s management, and continued 
there until the Theatre was burnt down, 
on which occasion he lost his wardrobe. 
He was then engaged by Mr. Brunton, 
for Brighton; but there the best rustic 
characters were in the possession of 
an admired performer, Mr. Mallinson. 
With that gentleman he divided some of 
the low comedy, and sustained also the 
principal old men with entire success. 
At the expiration of the season, he re- 
joined Mr. Bunn at Leicester, and on 
the erection of the new Theatre at Bir- 
mingham, re-appeared there with all his 
former popularity. On February 14, 
1823, he appeared on trial at the Theatre 
Royal Drury-Lane, in the part of Dandie 
Dinmont, in Guy Mannering, and was 
immediately engaged on liberal condi- 
tions for three seasons. His personation 
of Yorkshire characters obtained for bim 
a respectable standing amongst *¢ his 
Majesty’s servants,” but his irregulari- 
ties were such as to induce the manager 
to dispense with his service; but being 
of active mind and eccentric habits, he 
betook himself to coach-driving, and 
succeeded eminently amongst the 
** Knights of the Whip,” until accident 
plunged many of his passengers into the 
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kennel, and he then returned with pro- 
mise of repentance to ‘‘ fret and strut 
his hour upon the stage.’ Sherwin 
could sketch likenesses (particularly the 
various faces of his theatrical brethren) 
with astonishing quickness and fidelity 
—could imitate all the actors of emi- 
nence with a closeness which gave the 
hearer instantaneous possession of the 
manner and tones of the imitated ; and 
was, moreover, an excellent companion 
—bat sacrificed from irregularity, a life 
which, if spared, would have shed alustre 
upon the histrionic art, 





Tuomas Lett, Esq. 


Aug. 26. At St. Peter’s, in the Isle 
of Thanet, Thomas Lett, Esq. of the 
Commercial Road, Lambeth, one of the 
most useful and active Magistrates for 
the County of Surrey. 

This gentleman was largely concerned 
in trade as an eminent timber-merchant 
in Lambeth, as his father had been be- 
fore him. A few years ago he embarked 
in a speculation of great consequence, by 
taking from the Duchy of Cornwall, a 
Jease of a considerable tract of land on 
the Surrey side of Waterloo Bridge; 
which Mr. Lett’s activity has since con- 
verted into thriving and well-peopled 
streets. Mr. Lett’s superior powers of 
mind raised him to the head of the pa- 
rish in which he had resided all his life, 
Indeed, the parish of Lambeth will sus- 
tain a great loss in the death of this 
gentleman, as few parochial matters of 
importance have been undertaken for 
several years past, in which Mr. Lett’s 
advice and assistance have not had a 
beneficial influence. Mr, Lett had the 
happy art of exerting this powerful in- 
fluence without exciting the jealousy 
of other parishioners. He was, indeed, 
most highly esteemed, as was evinced 
on the day of his funeral, when a very 
great attendance of brother magistrates 
and friends joined the mournful proces- 
sion. At half-past twelve, on Sept. 4th, 
the procession left the house of the de- 
ceased, in the Commercial-road, in the 
following order :—Hearse and six horses, 
followed by five mourning coaches and 
four, with the relatives of the deceased, 
and twelve carriages and pair. At St. 
John’s church, Watzrloo-road, the ca- 
valeade was met by the boys and girls of 
the charity schools, and a numerous as- 
semblage of the friends of the deceased. 
In this manner the procession moved 
down the Waterloo-road, through Oak- 
ley-street, to St. Mary's, Lambeth, where 
the body was interred in the family 
vault. 

Gent. Mac. October, 1830. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. George Benisun, formerly Curate 
of Heydon and Little Chishill, Essex. He 
was of Christ’s coll. Camb. A. B. 1779. 

In his 50th year, the Hon. and Rev. Wil- 
liam Beresford, Prebendary of Laccagh in 
the Cathedral of Tuam; brother to Lord 
Decies, and brother-in-law to the Earl of 
Tankerville. He was born Nov. 20, 1780, 
the third and youngest son of the Most Rev, 
and Right Hon. William 1st Lord Decies, 
Archbishop of Tuam, by Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Fitzgibbon, Esq, and sister to John 
first Earl of Clare. He married July 19, 
1804, Lady Anna Bennet, second dau. of 
Charles 4th and late Earl of Tankerville ; 
and by her Ladyship, who survives him, had 
three daughters and two sons; 1. Emma, 
who died in 1826, aged 21; 2. Charles- 
William, who died in 1821, aged 13; 3, 
Elizabeth, who died young; 4, Alicia; and 
5, William. 

The Rev. Samuel Bird, of Christ’s coll, 
Cambridge. 

The Ven. John Henry Browne, Archdeae 
con of Ely, and Rector of Eakring and Cot- 

rave, Notts. He was formerly Fellow of 
g John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1803, as ninth Senior Opti- 
me, M.A. 1806. He was presented to both 
his livings by the late Earl Manvers; and 
was collated to the Archdeaconry of Ely by 
Bishop Sparke in 1816. 

The Rev. Joseph Cape, Rector of Uldale, 
Cumberland, to which living he was insti- 
tuted on his own petition, in 1786, His 
son, of his own names, is a Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, 

The Rev. William Churchward, Rector 
and patron of Goodleigh, Devonshire. He 
was of Caius coll. Camb. LL.B. 1791 (a 
former William Churchward, of that college, 
was M.A, 1741); and was instituted to 
Goodleigh in the same year. 

The ag John Squarey Clapp, Rector of 
Long Benton, Northumb. and of St, Giles’s 
on the Heath, Cornwall. He was formerly 
Fellow of Balliol coll, Oxford, where he at- 
tained the degree of M.A. 1784; he was 
presented to the former church by that So- 
ciety in 1792, and to the latter by J. C, 
Rashleigh, Esq. 

The in. Roger Butler Clough, jun. Vicar 
of Corwen, Merionethshire. He was son of 
the Rev. Roger Clough, Canon of St. Asaph; 
was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A, 1806 ; 
M.A. 1812, and was collated to Morwen in 
1811 by Dr. Cleaver, then Bishop of St, 


saph, 

The Rev, Thomas Cole, Chaplain to the 
Foundling Hospital, Cork. 

The Rev. Charles Wicksted Ethelston, 
Fellow of Manchester collegiate church, 
Rector of Worthingbury, Flintshire, and 
Perpetual Curate of Cheetham, Lanc. He 
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was of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1799; M.A. 
1793; was instituted to Cheetham on his 
own presentation in 1794, and to Worthing- 
bury in 1801. 

The Rev. Thomas Evans, Perpetual Curate 
of Seavington St. Mary and of Chillington, 
co. Somerset, to both which churches he 
was presented in 1809 by the late Earl 
Poulett. 

The Rev. Ponsonby Gouldsbury, Vicar of 
Tullamore, co. Meath. 

The Rev. William Heath, Vicar of Ink- 
herrow, Wore. to which he was presented in 
1792 by the Earl of Abergavenny. 

The Rev. P. Houghton, Second Master of 
the Free Grammar-school, Preston, Lanc. 

The Rev. Hugh Hughes, Rector of Hard- 
wick, co. Northampton, and Head Master 
of the Free Grammar-school at Nuneaton, 
in Warwickshire. He was instituted to 
Hardwick on his own petition in 1805. 

The Rev. John Jones, Rector of Llangyn- 
havel, Denb. to which he was collated in 
1817, by Dr. Majendie, the late Bishop of 
Bangor. 

The Rev. Thomas Jones, M. A. Rector of 
Great Appleby, Leic. He had been long 
the resident Curate when he was presented 
to the benefice, in 1793, by Joseph Wilkes, 
esq. of Measham. 

At Watton, Norfolk, the Rev. James B. 
Kerr, late Curate of that parish, and second 
son of Wm. Kerr, esq. late of the Bahama 
Islands. 

The Rev. Richard Lloyd, Rector of Llan- 
eugrad, Anglesey, to which he was collated 
in 1801, by Dr. Bagot, then Bp. of Bangor. 

The Rev. David Charles Parry, Vicar of 
Kemmerton, and Perpetual Curate of Ask- 
church, Glouc. He was presented to the 
latter in 1796, by John Parsons, esq.; and 
to the former in 1800, by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Gloucester. 

At Clifton rectory, Westmoreland, the 
Rev. Henry Robinson, late of Skipton in 
Craven. 

The Rev. John Smith, Vicar of Pellerton 
Hersey, Warw. to which he was presented 
in 1813, by the Rev. Francis Mills. 

The Rev. John Templer, Vicar of Col- 
lumpton, and Rector of Teigngrace, Devon. 
He was of Trin. coll. Camb. B. A. 1774, 
M.A. 1778; was presented to Teigngrace in 
1783 by G. Templer, Esq.; and to Collump- 
ton in 1819. 

The Rev. Dr. Truell, Vicar of Clonmaaser, 
co. Wicklow. 

The Rev. John Kedington Whish, Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, and Perpetual Curate 
of Christ Church, Gloucester. He was of 
Eman. coll. Camb. B.A. 1812; as fifth 
Sen. Optime, M.A. 1815; held fur some time 
the Vicarage of Corsham, Wilts, which is in 
the patrondge of the Methuen family; was 
presented tu his church in Birmingham by 
the trustees in 1829, and akout the same 
time was collated to the prebend of Bed- 
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minster and Radcliffe, in the Cathedral of 
Salisbury, which was resigned in his favour 
by his ........ the Rev. Martin Whish, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Mary Radcliffe, Bristol. 

The Rev. Thomas Wilson, Vicar of Lin- 
stead, Kent, to which he was presented in 
1800, by the then Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

The Rev. John Wingfield, Vicar of Mons- 
ford, Salop, to which he had been recently 
presented by Earl Powis ; and of St. Issey, 
in Cornwall. 

April 10. At Ceylon, aged 38, the Hon. 
and Rev. Edward Finch, the senior Colonial 
Chaplain, Rector of Bedworth, and Vicar of 
Meriden, Warw. He was born February 25, 
1792, the fourth son of Heneage the fourth 
and late Earl of Aylesford, by Lady Louisa 
Thynne, eldest dau. of Thomas first Marquis 
of Bath; and was presented to both his 
livings by his brother the present Earl, in 
1816. 

June 17. At Islington, aged 65, the 
Rev. Joseph Patten Rose, Rector of Althorne- 
cum-Cricksea, Essex, and Minister of the 
Chapel of Ease, Lower Holloway. To the 
latter he was presented by Dr. Strahan the 
late Vicar of Islington, in 18.., and to the 
former in 1825 by the family of Robinson. 

June 27. At Ecton, Northamptonshire, 
the Rev. Thomas Whalley, patron and Rec- 
tor of that parish, and the fifth of the family 
that had held the living. He was of Brazen- 
nose coll. Oxf, M.A. 1799; and was insti- 
tuted to Ecton in 1803, on the death of the 
Rev. Palmer Whalley (see our vol. Lxx11, 
p- 481); to whom the benefice was re- 
signed by the Rev. Peter Whalley, the 
Editor of Bridges’s History of Northamp- 
tonshire, in 1763. 

June 29. At Higham Ferrers, after an 
illness of a few minutes, the Rev. George 
Warcup Malim, Vicar of that parish, and 
Rector of Irthlingborough; for many years 
an active Magistrate for Northamptonshire. 
He was son of the Rev. George Pasley Ma- 
lim, also incumbent of both those parishes, 
and Rector of Harpole. He was of Queen’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1782, M.A. 1792; and 
was presented to his livings by Earl Fitz- 
William’in 1802, on the decease of his father. 
Mr. Malim has left a widow, and a family of 
four sons and two daughters, 

July 11. At Frettenham, Norfolk, aged 
64, the Rev. Joseph Church, Rector of Fret- 
tenham, and Vicar of Felmingham. He was 
formerly Fellow of Caius coll. Camb. where 
he graduated B. A. 1788, as 13th Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1791; was presented to Fret- 
tenham in 1807 by the late Lord Suffield, 
and to Felmingham in 1819 by the Bishop 
of Norwich. 

July 13. At Great Staughten, Hunts, 
aged 52, the Rev. Thomas Clare, Vicar of 
that parish. We believe this gentleman to 
have been the son of the Rev. T. Clare, 
D.D. of Rugby, and brother-in-law to the 
late Michael Marlow, D.D. President of St. 
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John’s College, Oxford. He was educated 
at Merchant-Taylors’-school, and thence 
elected Fellow of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
in 1799; he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1811, served the University office of Proctor 
in 1805, and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1823. He married, Aug. 2 
in the same year, Mary-Ann, daughter of 
Mr. Lee, of King-st. Covent-garden; and 
has left that lady his widow. 

At Newton-hall, co. Durham, aged 61, 
the Rev. John Fawcett, MA. He was the 
only son of Christopher Fawcett, esq. Re- 
corder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Wini- 
fred, dau. of Cuthbert Lambert, M.D. of the 
same town; and nephew to the Rev. Richard 
Fawcett, D.D. Vicar of Newcastle, Rector 
of Gateshead, and Prebendary of Durham. 
Mr. Fawcett was of Univ. college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1793. He married Mary-Anne, 5th 
dau. of Ralph Bates, esq. of Newcastle, by 
whom he had four sons and four daughters 
(see the pedigree of the family in Surtees’s 
History of Durham, vol. ii. p. 60.) 

July 15. At Wrentham, Suffolk, aged 
70, the Rev. William Bee Barlee, M.A. 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
presented in -1788 by Miss Buckle, and 
of Bedingfield, in the presentation of J. G. 
Bedingfield, esq. 

July 27. At his brother’s, near Tenbury, 
aged 30, the Rev. Richard Roche, B.A. of 
Lincoln coll. Oxford, and Rector of Lyndon, 
Rutlandshire, to which living he was pre- 
sented in 1828, by Samuel Barker, esq. 

July 31. Aged 81, the Rev. Tovey 
Jolliffe, Rector of Skelton, Cumberland. He 
was formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi coll. 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 1772, 
B.D. 1781; and by which Society he was 
presented to his living in 1794. 

Sept. 9. At St. Bee’s, in his mother’s 
house, aged 28, the Rev. Joseph Benn, Cu- 
rate of Caton, near Lancaster. 

Sept. 13. Perished in a snow-storm, to- 
gether with his brother-in-law Augustus 
Campbell, esq. in crossing the Col de Bon- 
homme into Savoy, the Rev. Richard Brac- 
ken, M.A. formerly a Michel Fellow at 
Queen’s college, Oxford. 

Sept. 17. At Tiverton, aged 44, the Rev. 
Charles Osmond Osmond, Rector of Ashton 
Subedge, Glouc. Curate of Clare portion, 
Tiverton, and a Magistrate for Devon. He 
was presented to Ashton in 1816 by the Earl 
of Harrowby. 

Sept. 22, Of an apoplectic fit, at the re- 
sidence of the Hon. Percy Wyndham, Ald- 
borough, where he had arrived the same day, 
aged 72, the Rev. John Connor, one of the 
Chaplains in Ordinary to his Majesty, and 
Rector of Sudbourn with Orford, to which 
he was presented in 1830 by the King. 

Sept. 22. At Moulton, near Northamp- 
ton, aged 87, the Rev. William Stanton, for 
sixty-two years Vicar of that parish. He was 
of Lincoln coll. Oxford, M.A. 1767; and 
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was presented to Moulton in the following 
year by Miss Mostyn. During his long in- 
cumbency he had-uniformly conciliated the 
affection of all his parishioners ; and few die 
more deeply regretted by their neighbours 
than did this pious, faithful, and exemplary 
Christian. His funeral was attended by 
nearly the whole population of the district ; 
the pall was supported by six of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, and the procession consisted 
of upwards of 400 persons. On the following 
Sunday a funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. S. Hornbuckle, M.A. the Curate; 
when the dissenters paid their tribute of re- 
spect by closing their chapel. 

Sept. 25. At Thrivers, in Kent, aged 56, 
the Hon. and Rev. Robert Dighy, Rector of 
Sheldon and Vicar of Coleshill; Warw.; only 
brother to Earl Digby. He was born April 
10, 1775, the second son of Henry the late 
and first Earl and seventh Lord Digby, by 
his second wife Mary, dau. and heiress of 
John Knowler, of Canterbury, esq.; was a 
nobleman of Eman. coll. Camb. M. A. 1799; 
and was presented to both his livings by his 
brother in 1800. By the death of Mr. 
Digby without issue, (the Earl being also 
unmarried,) his cousin Rear-Admiral Henry 
Digby has become first heir presumptive to 
the family titles. 

Oct. 8. At Coughton, Warw., the Rev. 
Francis Gottwaltz, Vicar of that parish. He 
was of Wore. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1818; and 
was presented to Coughton in 1828 by S'r 
C. Throckmorton, Bart. He married, in 
1829, Laura- Anne, eldest dau. of John Jack- 
son Blencowe, of Marston St. Lawrence, in 
Northamptonshire, esq. whose death is re- 
corded in p. 381. 

At Aston, near Birmingham, aged 39, the 
Rev. George Peake, Vicar of that parish. He 
was of Merton coll. Oxf. M.A. 18.., and 
was instituted to Aston in 1823, on his own 


petition. 
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Lonpon anpD 1Ts Vicinity. 

Lately. In Albemarle-st. aged 39, Rich. 
Carpenter, esq. of Monkton-house, Taunton. 

At Chelsea, Engelbertz, eldest son of 
Ashburnham Bulley, esq. Clerk of the Regis- 
ters and Issues in His Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Sept. 18. In Regent-str. aged 42, Roberts 
Strachan, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 68, Constance, relict of 
R Demain, esq. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Geo. 
Simpson, esq. 

Sept. 21. In his 85th year, Andrew 
Bredd, esq. 

In Lower Seymour-st. Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Sir John Knightley, of Fawsley 
Park, co, Northampton, Bart. who died in 
1812. She was the only dau. of John 
Baines, esq. 

Sept.23, At the residence of her dau. 
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Lady Lavie, Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. aged 
89, Mrs. Sissmore. 

Jean, 2d dau. of Zachary Macaulay, esq. 
of Great Ormondest. 

Sept. 24. Aged 75, Webster Gillman, esq. 

Sept. 26. Aged 78, Major Jourdan, of 
Devonshire-str. Portland-pl. He was for- 
merly of the East India Company’s Madras 
Establishment. : We meet with his name in 
the war with Hyder Ali Cawn in 1784; and 
as commanding the second regiment of ca- 
valry in 1786; which he resigned at the 
close of 1787, and soon after returned to 
England. 

Sept.27. In Gloucester-pl. John Jebb, 
esq. late in the Direction of the hon. E. I. 
Company. 

Sept.28. In Mecklenburgh-sq. Eliza, dau. 
of the late J. Chambers, esq. 

Sept.29. At Upper Clapton, aged 27, 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. John Bathurst 
Deane. 

Sept.30. At Chelsea, aged 76, Edmund 
Chalmer, esq. of the Middle Temple. 

In Waterlou- place, aged 67, Harriot, wife 
of Philip Cooper, esq. 

Lately. Mr. D. M. Dight, pen and quill 
manufacturer, of 106, Strand, the person 
who prevented the death of George III. 
832 years ago, by seizing the pistol from 
Hatfield in Drury-lane theatre. Hatfield 
is now in New Bethlem Hospital in good 
health. 

Oct.2. Aged 68, Alex. Innes, esq. of 
Guilford-street. 

Oct. 4. Aged 77, Mrs. Susanna Webber, 
of Herne-hill. 

Oct. 6. Aged 80, John Riland Mander, 
esq. of Stoke Newington and Cannon-str. 

Aged 70, Thos. Orme, esq. of Hertford- 
street, May-fair. : 

At York-ter. Regent’s-park, J. Inglis, esq. 

Oct. 8. In Milk-street, Cheapside, aged 
73, J. Bell, esq. 

Oct.9. J. W. Ainslie, esq. of Upper 
Norton-street. 

At Putney, Wm. Field Collier, esq. of 
the Middle Temple. 

Oct.10. At his father’s, Stamford-hill, 
aged 34, Cha. Thompson, esq. of Upper 
Homerton, 

Oct.13. In Bolton-str. aged 23, Edward 
Agmondisham Vesey, esq. of his Majesty’s 
Treasury, only surviving son of the late 
Major-Gen. John Agmondisham Vesey. 

At Clapton, aged 51, Samuel Hayward, 
esq. of St. Dunstan’s-hill, Tower-st. 

Oct. 16. In Great Russell-st. aged 90, 
the widow of Adm. Sir George Young, of 
Formosa-place, Bucks. 

Oct. 17. At Turnham-green, in her 69th 
year, Eleanor, wife of the Rev. Dr. Curteis. 

Oct. 20. In Gloucester-place, Rebecca, 
widéw of Sir John Simeon, Bart. M. P. She 
was eldest dau. of John Cornwall, of Hen- 


don-house, Middlesex, esq.; and by Sir 
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John, whe died in 1894, was mother of the 
_— Sir Richard Simeon, Bart. ; Edward 

imeon, esq.; Capt. Charles Simeon, R. N.; 
and three daughters, of whom the youngest 
is the widow of Sir Fred. F. Baker, Bart. 
recently deceased, 

Beps.—At Husborn Crawley, aged 88, 
Mrs. Pardoe, mother of Capt. Wm. Pardoe, 
R.N. and Capt. T. Pardoe, Royal Waggon 

rain. 

Oct. 14. At Bedford, Mary-Frances, 
wife of Thos. Williams, esq. of Rushden- 
hall, Northamptonshire ; dau. of John Bar- 
thon, esq. and step-dau. to the late Rev. 
Robert Lewis, Rector of Chingford, Essex. 
She was married March 11, 1817, and has 
left a family of five sons and two daughiters. 

Berks.—Sept. 26. At Windsor, at the 
residence of Lieut.-Col. Ellis, aged 20, Ca- 
roline Anne Thurlow, second dau. of Sir 
David Cunynghame, Bart. 

Bucks.—July ... At Great Marlow, 
Ann, widow of Rev. Jonathan Hammond, 
Rector of Henshurst, Kent. 

Aug. 23.—Aged 70, Henry Provis, esq., 
civil engineer, of Sherington. 

Sept.26. At Delaford, in her 80th year, 
Ann, relict of Cha. Clowes, esq. 

Cams.—Sept.21. Aged 91, John James, 
esq., of Little Shelford. 

Devon.—Lately. Nathaniel Grundy, esq. 
He has left the sum of 20001. to each of the 
following charities: the Devon and Exeter 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Devon and 
Exeter Eye Infirmary, the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum in London, the Asylum for the Blind 
in St. George’s Fields, and the Magdalen 
Hospital. 

Dorset.— Sept. 23. At Upway, near 
Weymouth, John Stevenson, esq. of Bia- 
field-place, Berks. 

GuoucesTERSHIRE.—Sept. 24. At Durd- 
ham Down, aged 86, Martha, widow of 
Thomas Thomas, esq. of Clifton. 

Sept. 26. In her 25th year, Sarah Cop- 
ner, wife of H. Poole, esq. Bristol, and dau. 
of late Wm. Leigh, esq. of Clifton. 

Sept. 27. At Clifton, aged 68, Thos. 
Walker, esq. late Senior Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery, from which office he 
had retired about two years. 

Sept. 28. At Clifton, Jane, relict of 
Lewis Cuthbert, esq. of Castle-hill, co. In- 
verness, and of Jamaica. 

Lately. At Bristol, aged 58, Mr. John 
Atkinson, for many years a respectable drug- 
gist at Manchester, son of the Rev. Peter 
Atkinson, formerly vicar of Hollym-with- 
Withernsea, Yorkshire. 

At Bristol, Susannah, relict of Kingsmill 
Grove, esq. of Thornbury, and aunt to Mr. 
Ald. Key, Lord Mayor (elect) of London. 

At Bristol, aged 73, John Kemeys Gar- 
dener Kemeys, esq. of Bertholey House, eo. 
Monmouth, anda magistrate of that county. 
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. Oct. 10, At Bristol, aged 61, Wm. 
Acraman, esq. 

Hawts.—Lately. Aged 100, Mrs. Biggs, 
of Cholderton, near Andover, whose hus- 
band lately died in his 99th year. 

Oct. 4. At Gatcombe rectory, Isle of 
Wight, aged 32, Eliza, second dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Worsley, D.D., Rector of Gat- 
combe, grand-dau. of Sir Edw. Worsley, kn. 
by Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John Miller, Bart. 
and great niece of the Right Hon. Leonard 
Lord Holmes. 

Oct. 6. At Hamble Cliff, aged 17, 
Julia, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Sir 
Arthur and Lady Augusta Paget. 

Oct. 14. At Bentley, aged 84, John 
Farrington Butterfield, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Stapleton, in the 86th year, 
Eliz. relict of the Rev. Alex. Adams, late of 
Belson House, Somerset. 

Hererorp.—Oct. 12. Joseph, eldest 
surviving son of Jus. Blisset, of Letton, esq. 

Herts.—Lately. John Williamson, esq. 
of Baldock, maltster, who from small be- 
ginnings had realized a property exceeding 
700,000/. He has left his large estates in 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire to his grand- 
son the Rev. John Allington, of Little Bar- 
ford, Beds. and a very considerable bequest 
to Messrs. Booth, the distillers. 

Sept. 25. Aged 58, Thos, Haworth, esq. 
of the Manor House, Barham Wood. 

Hunts.—Lately. At Brampton, aged 
81, J. S. Dobyns, esq. Alderman of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Kent.—4ug. 25. At Riverhead-house, 
Charles Carter Petley, esq. 

Sept. 24. Drowned, in the Downs, Lieut. 
Harrison, late in command of the Stirling; 
tender to his Majesty’s ship Ganges. 

Oct. 3. At Broadstairs, in his 30th year, 
Cha. Bryan Clifton, esq. eldest son of the 
late C. Clifton, of Demerara. 

Oct. 7. At Woolwich, by the accidental 
firing ofa pistol, Lieut. Edw. J. Jones, R. A. 
It appears that the deceased, wishing to 
draw the charge, and finding the ramrod 
difficult to shift, had applied the teeth of 
his lower jaw to a ridge near the top of it, 
and that in doing so the jerk had caused the 
pistol to go off, by which his upper jaw was 
completely shattered, and the ball lodged in 
the back of his head. 

Oct.13. At Fairy-hall, in Mottingham, 
Wn. Swith, esq. 

Lancasnire.—Sept. 1. At the house of 
her son-in-law, the Rev. E. Hull, of Liver- 
pool, aged 87, the relict of the Rev. John 
Sheppard, M.A. formerly Minister of St. 
Michnel’s, Cambridge. 

Sept. 13. At Bury, aged 85, Dame Mary 
Cullum, the beloved wife of Sir Thomas 
Gery Cullum, Bart. F.R., A. and L.SS. She 
was the dau. and at length the heir of Rob. 
Hanson, esq. of Normanton, in Yorkshire ; 
and was married in Sept. 1774. During the 
long period of 56 years she had continued 


the affectionate and scarcely separable com: 
panion of the excellent Baronet, entering 
into all his literary-and scientific amuse- 
ments with the same-warmth and zest as 
himself; and she has died much respected 
and regretted by a numerous and extensive 
acquaintance. 

mer esa Oct. 5. » the a 
tory, Kettlethorpe, aged 20, Hen le, 
young son of the Rev. C.B. Massingberd, 
and late a student of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. 

Mipptesex.—Sepi. 29. At Enfield, aged 
80, Mrs. Helen Petrie. 

Norrotx.—Lalely. At the Rev. J. B. 
Collyer’s, Hackford Hall, Miss Collyer, of 
Ipswich, dau. of the late Rev. Daniel Col- 
lyer, formerly of Wroxham-hall. 

Oct. 38. At Burnham Market, aged 39, 
Anne Nelson, dau. of Thos. Bolton, esq. 
and niece to Earl Nelson. 

Oct. 13. At Norwich, Arthur Bran- 
thwayte Beevor, esq. solicitor, third son of 
the late Rev. Geo. Beevor, Rector of Wilby 
and Hargham. 

NortuamprTonsuire.— July 7. At 
Blakesley, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
Wm. Master, many years Rector of Paulers- 
pury; and daughter of Wm. Ives, esy. of 
Bradden. 

Lately. Mr. Alderman Armfield, of 
Northampton. 

Aug.28. Aged 50, John Jackson Blen- 
cowe, esq. of Marston St. Lawrence, a 
Dep.-Lieut. and Magistrate for the County. 
He was the eldest son of Samuel Jackson, 
esq. who took the name of Blencowe, by his 
cousin Anna, youngest dau. of the Son. 
Thos. Bree, Rector of Allersley, Warw. and 
Anne dau. and coheir (with her sister Jane, 
the wife of the Rev. Samuel Jackson, rector 
of Stisted, in Essex,) of John Blencowe, 
of Marston St. Lawrence, esq. (see the pe- 
digree of the family, of which was Judge 
Blencowe, temp. Queen Anne, in Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, vol. i, p. 640). Mr, 
BI we ded his father in the estate 
in 1814, and was Sheriff for the County 
in 1827. He married August 16, 1804, 
Louisa-Anne, dau. of the Rev. Thos. Biker, 
Rector of Culworth (half-sister to his fa- 
ther’s second wife) by whom he had issue— 
1. Laura-Avne, married in 1829, to the 
Rev. Francis Gottwaltz, whose death we 
record in p. 379; 2. Mary-Anne; 3. John 
Jackson ; 4. Samuel; 5, Elizabeth, and 6. 
William-Gramer, who both died in infancy; 
7. Thomas; 8. Anne, deceased; and 9. 
James. 

Somerset.—Oct. 15. At Bath, aged 74, 
the Hon. Harriet, widow of Sir Watts Hor- 
ton, Bart.; sister to the Earl of Derby. 
She was the third dau. of James Lord Stanley, 
wy Lucy, dau. and coh. of Hugh Smith, of 

eald Hall in Essex, esq.; was married to 
Sir Watts Horton, June 3, 1778; and had 
an only child, Harriet-Susannah, married in 
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1813 to Charles Rees, esq. Her Ladyship 
became a widow Nov. 22, 1811. 

Surrotk.—Sept. 15. In her 75th year, 
Susan, widow of Geo. Hubbard, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and only sister to Dr. 
Tomline, late Bishop of Winchester. 

Sept. 23. At Whitton, aged 70, Mrs, 
Alice Flowerdew, an instructress of youth, 
for which situation her superior attainments 
rendered her eminently qualified. She was 
the authoress of a volume of ‘* Poems on 
Moral and Religious Subjects.” 

Oct. 2. At Ickworth, the seat of her 
great uncle the Marquis of Bristol, aged 
13 months, the Hon. Eliza Harriet Ellis, 
only dau. of Lord Howard de Walden. 

Oct. 9. At Barsham, aged 28, Horace 
Geo. Suckling, esq. eldest son of the late 
Rev. Horace Suckling, rector of that parish. 

Surrevy.—Oct. 1. At Tillingbourne-lodge, 
Jane, third dau. of late J. Kerrich, esq. of 
Harleston, Norfolk. 

Oct. 19, At Sutton-hill, aged 64, John 
Webb, esq. 

Sussex.—Sept. 20. At Lewes, aged 62, 
Jonathan Harrison, esq. late of Gower-st., 
Bedford-square. 

Sept. 27. At Hastings, aged 40, Edw. 
Fred. fourth son of Mrs. Lazenby, of Ed- 


ward-street, Portman-square. 


OsiTuaR¥.—Bill of Mortality— Markets. 


[Oct. 


Sept. 30. At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. Philip 
Clarke, late of the Grenadier Guards. 

Oct. 9. In Chichester, the widow of 
Lieut.-Col, Teesdale. 

Worcester.—April 20. At Earl’s Croome 
Court, aged 2, Gilbert-Thomas, 2d son of 
the Hon. William-James Coventry. 

Yorx.—Sept. 24. At Scarborough, An- 
thony Thorpe, esq. of York, solicitor. 

Oct. 3. At Howden, in her 32nd year, 
Eliz. wife of Mr. Dinsley, solicitor, and dau. 
of Robert Spofforth, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Bradford, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Atkinson, of Thorp Arch, Rector 
of Warham All Saints, Norfolk. 

Oct. 12. Aged 88, John Telford, esq. of 
York. 

Watres.—July ... At Penglan-park, Car- 
marth. Elizabeth, widow of Chas. oem. 
D.D. (of whom a memoir will be found in 
our vol. xc. pt. i. p. 565), and sister to 
Adm. Sir Thos, Foley, G,C. B. commander- 
in-chief at Portsmouth. 

Sept.17. At Wrexham, in her 32d year, 
Charlotte, wife of R. Myddleton Lloyd, esq. 

Scotianp.—Feb. 5. At Portobello, near 
Edinburgh, aged 81, Anne, widow of Sir 
John Macgregor Murray, Bart. mother of 
Colonel Sir Evan John Macgregor Murray, 
Bart. and C.B. and sister to Sir William 
M’Leod Bannatyne, of Bannatyne. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Sept. 22, to Oct. 19, 1830. 


























Christened. Buried. Qand 5 77]|50and 60 70 
Males - 697 1378 Males - 541 1063 & 5and10 58]|60and 70 93 
Females - 676 § 1°73 | Females- 522 3 } 10and20 42|70and 80 66 

Whereof have died under two years old 376 E+ 20and30 82|80and 90 22 
f& | soand40 90] 90and100 0 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 92 
CORN EXCHANGE, Oct. 25, 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. 2 & @& s d. s dd. a’ & 

70 O 42 0 380 0 384 0 44 0 42 0 

PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 25. 

Kent Bags ..+.s0ess00s 5i. Os. to 114. 11s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 82. 0s. to 151. Os. 
Sussex ..sccccsscesee. 6. Os. to 8. 15s. | Kent Pockets..... ....+ 6l. Os. to1si. Os. 
SE pakeans Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex. ..cccccccscosssecces 7. OS to Ql. 1558. 
Farnham (fine) ......16/. Os. to 201. Os. | Essex ..scsscsssceseseeseee 7h O05. t0102, 108. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 25. 
Smithfield, Hay 21. 12s. to 4/. 18s. Straw 11, 13s.to 1/.18s. Clover 3/. 12s. to 51. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


| peeperemeteyrs Sa Ar Sik SRA ee Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton.......ccccoceeeee 38. 8d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market . Oct. 25: 

NUE saccagincsenigeestss 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d. Beasts .....2..000 8,397 Calves 154 
Pork....ccccsscseseseeees 3S. 10d. to 48. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 25,450 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 25, 32s. Od. to 36s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od. Yellow Russia, 40s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 66s, Curd, 72s.—--—-CANDLES, 8s. perdoz. Moulds, 9s. 6d 
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PRICES OF SHARES, October 18, 1830, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





CANALS. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley ° 
Birmingh. (i- -8th sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry 
Cromford 
Croydon 
Derby . 
Dudley ‘ . 
Sieaten and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction . 
Grand Surrey. . 
Grand Union . . 
Grand Western . . 


. 
+ 
. 


Grantham . . 
Huddersfield . 
Kennet and Avon 
Lancaster ° 
Leeds and Liverpoo! ° 
Leicester ‘ 
Leic. and North’ n 
Loughborough . . 
MerseyandIrwell 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Neath . 2 «8 
Oxford . . 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s  . 
Rochdale . 
Severn and Wye 
Shrewsbur 
Staff. and Wor. 
Stourbridge. 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea... i 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . . 
Trent & Mersey ($ sh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s é 
London (Steck) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Steck) 
Commercial asap 
Bagel... » 
BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
Southwark . 3 
Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall ‘ 
Waterloo i 
Ann. of 8l. . 
— Ann. of 7/. . 


. « 
~ 7 
7 
. . 
° 
- 
. 
. 





Price. 
£.84 
115 
260 
290 
105 
105 
850 
2 
120 
60 
77 
625 
290 
248 
50 


cooooooceoceoceoocoo 


ooo ° cooocooco 


coocooooco 























Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. 

£.4 0 || ForestofDean . .|/£45 0 
5 0 || Manchester & Liverp.| 200 0 
12 0 || Stuckton&Darlington | 200 0 
12 10 WATER-WORKS, 

6 0 || East London . . .| 126 0 

5 0 || Grand Junction . .| 61 0 
44 0 ||Kent .. 42 0 
17. © || Manchester & Salford 434 

— South London. . .| 95 O 

6 O || West Middlesex . .| 79 O 

215 INSURANCES, 

8 15 Albion * @evee* 69 0 
27 © || Alliance . . . .| 8% 

18 128 ||Atlas ... -| 11g 
13 O || British Commercial é 58 

2 10 || County Fire . -| 40 0 

1 0 ‘ le . o . . + — 

— Gee siere » « 155 0 
10 O || Guardian . . . «| 274 

0 10 Hope Life '_ @¢ © @ 64 

1 5 || Imperial Fire. . . - 

1 © |} Ditto Life... — 
20 O || Protector Fire. . . is 
17 0 || Provident Life . . 20} 

4 0 || Rock Life... . 3% 

175 © || Rl.Exchange (Stock) } 199 0 
40 0 MINES. 
12 © || Anglo Mexican . .| 334 

—_ Bolanos «.. . «| 200 O 
18 0 |} Brazilian (iss.at5pm)| 64 0 
30 0 || British Iron . . 7% 

3 0 || Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 345 dis. 

0 12 6 || Hibernian . 

4-0 || Irish Mining Comp? — 

1. 0 || Real Del Monte . .| 55 0 
11 0 || United Mexican . .| 13% 
38 0 GAS LIGHTS. 

12 0 || Westminster Chart*, 605 

110 Ditto, New ... 12 0 
5 -Sie, 5 «cst SD 
15 0 || Ditto, New . . .| 1200 

110 || Phenix. . . . «| 4% pm. 
16 6 || British . . . . «| 14 dis. 
OF. te Wie 2 8 el ES 
12 0 || Birmingham . . .| 108 0 
11 5 || Birmingham&Stafford | 117 0 

0 4 || Brighton . . . .| Of 

8 0 || Bristol . . - « -| 86 0 

|| Isle of Thanet. . . 2 dis. 
8 pet.|| Lewes . . 1 « « 18 0 
8% do. || Liverpool . . . «| 8750 
8 Odo.'|| Maidstone. . . . — 
4 Odo.|| Ratcliff .... 40 0 
4 Odo.|| Rochdale . ... a 
4 15 10 || Sheffield . > a 

|| Warwick . 50 0 

110 | MISCELLANEOUS 

— || Australian (Agricult!) 94dis. 

115 || Auction Mart. . .{ 21 O 

1 0 | Annuity, British . 19 0 

_ |} Bank, Irish Provincial {| 273 

© 18 8 }| Carnat.Stock,Istclass| — 
0 164 | Ditto,2@dclass . 1.) — 





Div. p.an, 


£210 


ao” oageneo 
 ~ CF $ 
e a a 
Z-egr"E°r™ 


- 
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8 0 
0 12 
1p 0 
6 0 
6 p.ct. 


83 p.ct. 
5 0 
4 0 


85 p.ct. 
5 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
10 0 
6 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 

1 5 

1126 
5 p.ct, 


8 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
4 0 
3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Stranp, 
From Sept. 26, to Oct. 25, 1830, Loth inclusive. 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. \Fahrenkeit’s Them. — 
ge. 8 | th (Elec | 
S¢ 3 2 8 ce [Berom. Weather. ‘c¢ is £ | $ 2 Zz _ rion Weather. 
Pele s|s "2 “tp in. pts. TeleSi ses \o.¥/) P 
A= \°= =z Axzios, * (4) 
Sept.| ° | 2 | ° Oc.) ° | 2 |? | | 
26 | 57 | 60 | 50 || 30, 20)fair 11 | 54 | 56 | 47 || 30, 35/cloudy 
27 | 55 | 64 | 52 | , 30 /fair 12 | 51 | 56 | 48 ||, 25 clondy 
28 | 56 | 58 | 51 ’ 15|showery 13 | 54 | 63 | 47 || _ , 80 fair 
29 | 56 | 58 | 51 » 00\cloudy 14] 53 | 58/45 ||, 28 fair 
30 | 50 | 56 | 47 > 06) fair 15 | 49 | 56|44]|) , 20 fair 
0.1 | 55 | 61 | 54 » 06)fair 16 | 50 | 57 | 48 > 25 fair’ 
2 | 60 | 61 | 57 » 04/fair 17 | 47 | 55 | 47 | » 40 cloudy 
3 | 59 | 6L | 57 || 29, 97\cloudy 1s | 51 | 60 | 51 » 20 fair 
4 | 57 | 61 | 48 || 30, 14!cloudy 19 | 57 | 64 | 58 ||, 00 cloudy 
5 | 54 | 60] 49 » 35\fair 20 | 63 | 68 | 57 | > 01 fair 
6} 52] 56] 51 » 34) fair 21 | 64 | 69 | 57 9 14 fair 
7 | 54 | 62 | 54 » 80\cloudy 22 | 62 | 69 | 60 || —, 24 fair 
3 | 54|64| 55 || , 40lfair e3 | 55 | 56 | 57 || , 29 fair 
9 | 54 | 59 | 54 ||, 47/\cloudy 24| 54| 58 | 56 |! , 40 fair 
10 | 56 | 60 | 49 » 49) cloudy 25 | 56 | 61 | 57 | 29, 95 showers 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Sept. 29, to Oct. 27, 1830, both inclusive. 
7) $2. t a te te € {8 gi 1s . tee 
Sing| OR | Od 2S) od Seludleg! F FE) ex. wi, 
3\g3 25 eS Salss oe |. 0 S128 foal ; 
Ba a Re [Sa B3 a 3 $-15 144 = ‘Se; 
7) o oY |e lam oo |s <q me (422) 
29 88h 7 i—|98 73 —_ 68 69 pm. 
30 874 63 os 97% 63|——|——| ——/58 55 pm. ——, 67 62 pm. 
Sheed 864 i964 53 48 pm. 58 53 pm 
2 87 6 —|96§ | 42 pm. — 53 51 pm. 
4 86§ | ———|96 4| 49 50 pm.—— 54 59 pm 
5 874 a 974 i —— 228%) 55 pm. — 63 66 pm. 
i974 7}-—-—974 7/—, —| 64 66 pm 
7— 86% é\- -| 96% $— 59 57 pm.——/ 64 66 pm. 
8 {874 7}—--—97 $|— 57 58 pm.|—— 66 64 pm. 
9 864 97 6% | \230 | 57 pm. |——, 65 67 pm. 
41213 |86§ 486% 7] —| 954:97§ 7/102 | 184;——|57 59 pm. 65 67 pm 
12/2124/864 687 63| 953) 95$'97 69101}! 184|229 ———— ——| 65 67 pm. 
13/2114/85§ 686g 4 95 \96§ 4{1014! 194.229 —'— 66 67 pm 
14/212g85g J 86g 3 || 94¢|964 411014! 18 |298 |5456 pm.|—— 66 67 pm. 
15/2113/85g 386g 3 943, 943'96§ 3/1014! 18% j———, 65 67 pm. 
16}2114|86 59864 3] 943) 94§196§ 4/1013 18 |——54 52 pm. 65 63 pm. 
18|2123/85% 386% gi—, 949.965 $)1014! 18 |229 [51 52 pm.|——_! 63 60 pm 
19|212 |85$ 5863 53 94%) 934 96% 53/1004 18 |228 | 51 pm. — 60 50 pm 
20 844 3985 43\——) 924:94§ 4] 99%, 17§/226 |4033 pm. ——| 48 42 pm 
21/209 |83 4|834 4! 92 | 924.932 4) 993%) 174 33 25 pm.|—| 41 32 pm, 
22/211 83f § 83% 44 925 923,94  # 994 17§\——| 33 pm. iH-——, 40 43 pm. 
23 mone 4844 | 924/944 4| 99§| 17§|2244|37 88 pm..—_— | 43 40 pm. 
25 2094/83 2)84 | 92994§ 4) 994, 17§|2253/38 34 pm.|—'_ 87 39 pm. 
26|2105 834 3/844 $| 923 923/949 4) 99% 173 —— 39 36 pm. 
27 tis to 4848 4 ost 939/943 g/1004) 17 27 30 pm.|— 84 36 pm. 








South Sea Stock, Oct. 13, 97.—Old South Sea Stock, Oct. 15, 853; Oct. 27, 83%. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarnson, Gooptuck, and Ce. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








